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Rochester,  Kent 
Locock,  Captain,  Elkington,  Louth 
Luard,  G.  A.,  Esq.,  Blyborough  Hall, 

Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Luard,  Rev.  T.  L,  Edwinstowe,  Oiler- 
ton,  Notts 
Lutt,  Rev.  E.  K.,  Harmston,  Lincoln 
Mackenzie,  The  Right  Rev.  H.,  D.D., 
F.P.,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Notting- 
ham, the  Sub-Deanery,  Lincoln 
Maclean,  Rev.  Prebendar}^,  R.D.,  Hon. 

Loc.  Sec,  Caistor 
Marsland,     Rev.     G.,     Beckingham, 

Newark 
Marshall,  Rev.  W.  K.,  Wragby 


Melville,  A.  S.  L.,  Esq.,  The  Longhills, 

Lincoln 
Miles,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.  D. ,  Bingham, 

Notts 
Miles,  Mrs. ,  Firbeck  Hall,  Rotherham 
Mills,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Bourn 
Milner,  H.  B.  W.,  Esq.,  Old  Bank, 

Leeds 
Mirehouse,    Rev.    J.,     Colsterworth, 

Grantham 
Moore,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Hon.  Loc.  Sec. , 

Spalding 
Moore,   Lieut. -Col.,    Frampton  Hall, 

Boston 
]\Iowbray,  Rev.  J.  H.  M.  de,  Caistor 
Mundy,Chas.  Massingberd, Esq.,  South 

Ormsby,  Alford 
Nelson,  Rev.  Prebendary  H.,  Lincoln 
Nelson,  Rev.  Prebendary  T.  S.,  R.D., 

Lincoln 
NesbHt,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  Louth 
Nevile,  G.,  Esq.,  Stubton Hall,  Newark 
Nevile,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Wickenby,  Wragby 
Newmarsh,    Rev.    C.    F.,    Leverton, 

Boston 
Ostler,  W.,Esq.,ArnoldField,Grantham 
Padley,  Jas.  S.,  Esq.,  Lincoln 
Parker,  W.,  Esq.,  Hanthorpe  House, 

Bourn 
Parker,  Rev.  John,  Newark 
Pavey,  Rev.  A.,  Mansfield 
Peacock, Edw., Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Bottesford 

Manor,  Brigg 
Peake,  Henr)',  Esq.,  Sleaford 
Porter,  Mr.  J.  T.  B.,  The  Steep  Hill, 

Lincoln 
Pretyman,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.D. ,  Great 

Carlton,  Louth 
Ranshaw,  R.,  Esq.,  Louth 
Rawnsley,Rev.R.D.B.,HaltonHolgate, 

Spilsby 
Rayson,  Mr.  W.  A.,  16,  West  Street, 

Horn  castle 
Reynolds,    Rev.    J.    J.,   R.D.,  South 

Hykeham,  Lincoln 
Reynolds,    Rev.    G.    W.,    Crumpsall, 

Manchester 
Royce,  Rev.  D.,  Lower  SavcII,  Stow- 

on-the- Wolds,  Gloucestershire 
Sansom,  Rev.  J.,  Adlingfleet,  Goole 
Saunders,  Rev.  J.  C.  K.,  Friesthorpe, 

Market  Rasen 
Seel}^  Chas.,  Esq. ,  M.  P. ,  Brooke  House, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Sharp,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Edenham,  Bourn 
Sibthorp,    Coningsby    Charles,    Esq., 

Canwick  Hall,  Lincoln 
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Sibtliorp,  Rev.  E.  W.,  1,  Wellington 

Circus,  Nottingham 
Smith,  H. ,Esq. ,  Horbling,  Folkingham 
Smyth,  Col.  E.,  The  Grange,  Welwyn, 

Herts 
Stacye,  Rev.  John,  ShrewsburyHospital, 

Sheffield 
Stamford,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 

Gretford  Rectory,  Stamford 
Sutton,  J.  H.  Manners,  Esq.,  Kelham 

Hall,  Newark 
Swan,   Rev.   C.    T.,   Welton-le-Wold, 

Louth 
Terrot,  Rev.  C.  ,ITon.Loc.  Sec.  yWisping- 

ton,  Horncastle 
Teulon,  W.  M.,   Esq.,  Architect,   96, 

Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.,  Grantham 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart,  F.R,  Syston 

Park,  Grantham 
Thoroton,  Rev.  C,  Raucebv,   Sleaford 
Todd,  Rev.   T.,  Newton,   Folkingham 
Trollope,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Lincoln 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  V.,  Kardney,  Lincoln 
Turnor,  C,  Esq.,  Stoke  Hall,  Grantham 
Turton,  Mr.  T.  N.,  Lincoln 
Tunnard,  Rev.  J.,  Frampton,  Boston 
Tyssen,  John  A.  D.,  Esq.,  9,  Lower 

Rock  Gardens,  Brighton 


Vernon,   Rev.   Prebendary  Harcourt, 

R.D.,  Grove  Hall,  Retford 
Venables.  Rev.  Precentor,  Lincoln 
Wake,    E.    G.,    Esq.,    M.D.,    North 

Collingham,  Newark 
Walker,  Rev.  J.,  Averham,  Newark 
Watkins,  Rev.  M.  G.,  Barnoldby-le- 

beck,  Grimsby 
Watkins,  Mr.  W.,  Architect,  Lincoln 
Wayet,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.D.,  Pinch- 
beck, Spalding 
Welby,  Rev.G.E.,  Barrowby,  Grantham 
Whichcote,  Rev.  C,  Aswarby,  Folking- 
ham 
White,  Rev.  J.,  Grayingham,  Kirton- 

in-Lindsey 
White,  Rev.  W.   S.,  Potterhanworth, 

Lincoln 
Wild,  Rev.  J.,  Tetney,  Grimsby 
Wilde,  Rev.  Prebendary,  R.D.,  Louth 
Wilkinson,   Rev.   C.   A.,  South  Wil- 

lingham,  Wragby 
Winder,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  4,   New  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  London 
Woolley,  Thos.  S.,  Esq.,  South  Col- 
lingham, Newark 
Wordsworth,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Oxford 


The  Report. 


The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Thirty-second  Report,  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  through  death,  removals  from  the  Diocese,  and  other 
causes,  the  number  of  members  is  somewhat  less  than  at  the  time  of  their  last 
Report,  and  would  invite  their  members  to  use  their  influence  in  their 
res]3ective  localities  to  obtain  additions  to  the  roll. 

Appended  to  this  Report  will  be  found  the  abstract  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £12Z  19s.  Id.,  as 
compared  with  the  balance  of  £99  15s.  6d.  at  this  time  last  year.  This 
increase  in  the  balance  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Grantham  meeting  are  included  in  the  abstract,  whereas  the  abstract  of  the 
preceding  year  did  include  the  expenses  of  the  Mansfield  meeting  of  1874. 
So  that  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  Society  is  yet  to  be  called  upon  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Grantham  meeting,  its  present  financial  condition  is  not  so  good  as  it 
was  last  year,  for  the  actual  balance  in  hand  remains  about  the  same,  and  the 
annual  subscriptions  have  fallen  off".  The  Committee,  therefore,  urge  most 
strongly  the  necessity  of  an  active  canvass  for  the  obtaining  of  new  members  of 
a  Society,  which  for  many  years  past  has  done  so  much  to  promote  and  assist 
in  the  building  and  careful  restoration  of  so  many  parish  churches  in  the 
Diocese,  as  well  as  in  the  preservation  of  many  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
past. 

The  work  of  Church  restoration  has  been  steadily  proceeding  in  the  past 
year,  as  the  subjoined  list  of  notices  of  restoration  will  show. 
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It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  churchmen  of  this  Diocese, 
but  to  the  whole  of  England,  that  the  west  front  of  our  Cathedral  is  in  a  most 
dangerous  state.  It  has  been  feared  for  sonie  time  that  there  was  a  serious 
settlement  in  that  part  of  the  church,  and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  west 
front  by  the  architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  afforded 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  anxiety  which  had  been  long  felt.  Mr.  Pearson's 
opinion  has  since  been  confirmed  by  that  of  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  Mr. 
Barlow.  Works  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  have  been 
already  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

The  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
was  again  holden  this  year  at  Grantham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June 
16th  and  l7th  ;  it  was  well  attended  both  by  members  of  the  Society  and  by 
strangers,  to  whom  the  people  of  Grantham  extended  their  accustomed  hospi- 
tality. In  the  year  1867,  the  excursions  embraced  churches  on  the  north  and 
west  of  the  town,  on  this  occasion  those  to  the  south  and  east.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Stow  acted  as  guide  on  both  days.  After  Morning  Prayer  in  St.  Wolfran's 
Church,  the  party  left  the  Church  Trees  at  10.0  a.m.,  and  visited  the  following 
villages  : — Somerhy,  Ropslcy,  Hwiriby,  Lenton,  Irnhayn,  Corhy,  Burton  Coggles, 
Bitchfieldy  and  Boothhy-Pagnall,  thence  to  Grantham. 

At  8.30  p.m.  the  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Hall,  High 
Street,  and  was  very  well  attended.  The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Sir  Chas.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Precentor 
Venables,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  the 
Vicar  of  Grantham,  and  W.  Ostler,  Esq.  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  entered 
the  Hall  attended  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  several  of  the  Councillors  in  their 
robes  of  office. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  rose  with  much 
pleasure  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  members  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  felt  on  being  once  more  assembled  in  the 
ancient  Borough  of  Grantham.  It  was  now  some  twenty-eight  years  since  the 
Society  was  formed,  and  ever  since  he  believed  it  had  gradually  been  increasing 
in  strength  and  in  usefulness.  It  had  been  acknowledged  that  it  had  done 
very  useful  service  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  he  hoped  they  might  exist 
as  a  Society  for  a  number  of  years  to  come  to  continue  their  exertions.  It  was 
eight  years  since  they  met  in  Grantham  ;  they  did  not  forget  what  a  kind 
reception  they  met  with  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  Corporation  of  the 
borough,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Grantham  and  the  neighbourhood.  They 
would  endeavour  on  this  occasion  to  make  their  visit  as  profitable  and  as 
pleasant  to  them  as  they  could.  He  need  scarcely  recapitulate  the  object 
which  the  Society  had  in  view,  it  was  that  of  the  study  of  architecture 
generally,  but  more  particulaily  ecclesiastical,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
useful  in  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  churches  in  the  Diocese, 
which  are  so  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  They  all  knew  how  much  churches 
had  suffered  in  days  past  from  restorations  not  conducted  on  conservative  or 
sound  principles.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Society  to  give  advice  where  needed, 
to  examine  plans,  and  on  many  occasions  to  visit  churches  and  render  assist- 
ance when  required.  They  had  also  a  great  desire  to  encourage  the  study  of 
local  history,  and  of  archaeology. 

The  Archdeacon  then  adverted  to  the  Lectures  about  to  be  delivered, 
and  observed  that  several  distinguished  friends  had  kindly  promised  their 
assistance.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Freeman,'  the  Historian  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  whose  knowledge  of  history  and  architecture  was  so 
well  known  ;  to  Mr.  Parker,  whose  presence  they  welcomed  so  gladly  that 
day  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  welcomed  with  their  usual  pleasure  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  fathers  of  Gothic  architecture,  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam. 
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The  Mayor  then  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Society  from  the 
Town  Council.  The  address,  which  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk,  was  as 
follows  : — 

*'  To  the  Venerable  the  President  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  and 
the  Members  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

"  Mr.  Archdeacon,  Rev.  Sirs,  and  Gentlemen,—  We  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Grantham,  desire  to  offer  you  a  hearty 
welcome  on  this  your  second  visit  to  the  town. 

"We  remember,  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  the  great  pleasure  which 
the  previous  visit  of  your  learned  Society  afforded,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  many  others  who,  from  their  closer  study  of  ancient  architecture,  have 
acquired  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  it,  and  therefore  are  able  more  fully 
to  appreciate  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

'  *  We  are  sure  that  the  early  history  of  the  Churches  selected  to  be  seen  on 
the  present  occasion  will  be  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  that  the 
elucidation  by  the  Society  of  the  many  points  of  interest  which  will  be  found 
in  them,  will  tend  to  ensure  a  strict  watchfulness  over,  and  a  careful  preser- 
vation of,  those  monuments  of  antiquity,  reared  many  centuries  ago  by 
artificers  whose  handiwork  has  withstood  the  test  of  ages,  defied  the  rude  hand 
of  time,  and  remain  to  us  an  example  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
past,  and  a  lesson  in  the  future. 

"We  ardently  desire  the  success  and  prosperity  of  your  Society,  and 
sincerely  trust  that  your  proceedings  may  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  those 
incomparable  architectural  structures  for  which  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  famed, 
and  to  the  erection  of  others  wdiich  may  be  as  grand  and  ennobling  as  those 
we  now  have,  and  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

' '  Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Borough  this  Fourteenth  day  of 
June,  1875. 

"RICHARD  JOHN"  BOYALL,  Mayor. 
"HENRY  BEAUMONT,  Town  Clerk." 

The  Archdeacon  of  Stow  then  read  the  following  reply  : — 
"  To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Gh-antham. 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  confident  that  I  shall  have  the  full  concurrence  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  when  in  their 
name,  and  my  own,  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  our  sense  of  the  high  honour  you 
have  done  us  through  your  presentation  of  an  address  of  welcome  to  your 
borough  on  this  occasion. 

*'  It  is  exactly  eight  years  since  our  Society  last  had  the  pleasure  of  assembl- 
ing in  Grantham,  when  a  similar  compliment  was  offered  to  us  by  its  corporate 
body,  an  I  a  kind  hope  was  expressed  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
visited  your  borough  again. 

"  N(nv  that  we  have  done  so,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we  have  not  lost  your 
respect,  and  beg  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  this  token  of  your  esteem. 

"  The  subjects  we  propose  to  bring  before  you  will  differ  entirely  from  those 
previously  selected,  and  our  excursions  do  not  include  any  single  place  we  have 
already  visited  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe  the  same  principles  as  ever 
throughout  our  whole  proceedings,  with  the  view  to  promote  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  local  history,  and  archaeology,  in  such  a  way  as  we 
hope  may  prove  instructive  and  entertaining  to  our  members  and  friends,  and 
will  tend  towards  the  promotion  of  the  conservative  restoration  of  our  Parish 
Churches. 

"  Encouraged  and  gratified  by  the  honourable  reception  you  have  accorded 
to  us,  we  beg  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness  and  courtesy 
on  this  occasion,  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget." 

The  Mayor  duly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  address, 
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The  Vicar,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  expressed  his  Lord- 
ship's very  deep  regret  that  he  was  unable  from  a  long-standing  engagement 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  then  proceeded  to  read  a  Paper  on  Certain  Rare 
and  jierliaps  Unique  Sepulchral  Effigies  of  Ecclesiastics. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  read  a  valuable  and  instructive  Paper  on 
The  Early  History  of  Lincolnshire.  At  the  close,  votes  of  thanks  were  given 
to  Mr.  Bloxam  and  Mr.  Freeman  for  their  Papers. 

On  Thursday,  Morning  Prayer  was  said  in  the  Parish  Church  by  the  Vicar, 
at  9.30  a.m.,  as  on  the  previous  day.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  the 
announcement  having  been  made  that  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  LL.D., 
would  describe  the  architectural  features  of  St.  Wolfran's.  After  Service  Sir 
Gilbert  commenced  his  Paper  on  'The  Architectural  History  of  St.  Wolfran's 
Church,  Grantham. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  large  company  speedily  began  to  disperse, 
and  the  Excursion  left  shortly  after  10.30.  The  route  of  this  the  second  day's 
excursion  embraced  the  villages  of  Little  Ponton,  Great  Ponton,  Stoke  Rochford, 
Colsterioorih,  JFoolsthooye,  Stainby,  Buckminster,  SMllington,  and  Stroxton. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Stow  again  kindly  acted  as  guide. 

The  excursionists  arrived  at  Grantham  in  the  evening  at  a  little  before 
six  o'clock. 

At  6.30  p.m.,  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  was  served  at  the  George 

The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  the  Exchange  Hall,  the 
Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  again  presiding,  supported  by  the  Mayor  of 
Grantham,  Sir  Chas.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln, 
John  Henry  Parker,  Es([.,  M,  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  the  Vicar  of  Grantham,  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Moore. 

The  Archdeacon  having  opened  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  read  his 
Paper  on  Church  Spires. 

The  Rev.  Precentor  Venables  next  read  a  very  interesting  Paper  on 
The  Altar  Dispute  at  Grantham  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  after  which  John 
Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  gave  much  interesting  information  respecting  the 
recent  excavations  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
drawings  and  a  large  number  of  photographs.  The  address  was  of  a  very 
instructive  character,  and  both  it  and  the  Precentor's  Paper  were  warmly 
applauded. 

A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards  given  to  these  gentlemen 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  In  seconding  the  proposition,  the  Mayor 
trusted  that  the  Archdeacon's  remarks  as  to  the  spire  of  St.  Wolfran's  would 
not  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  spire  to  its  original  proportions 
and  beauty  would  be  the  next  work  undertaken  by  the  town  of  Grantham. 
The  Mayor  then  adverted  to  the  Archdeacon's  services  to  the  borough  on  former 
occasions,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  work  of  restoring  their 
ancient  Parish  Church,  Li  consideration  of  these  valuable  services,  he  begged 
to  announce  that  he  and  the  Corporation  had  unanimously  determined  to  offer 
him  the  freedom  of  the  Borough,  but,  much  to  his  disappointment,  the  Town 
Clerk  had  discovered  that,  by  the  third  section  of  the  Municipal  Act,  the 
Corporation  was  prevented  from  paying  this  mark  of  respect.  At  the  next 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Grantham,  howevei-,  it  would  be  his 
pleasure  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Archdeacon  Trollope  for  his  kindness. 

The  Vicar  of  Grantham  presented  a  request  from  Horncastle  and  its 
neiglibourhood,  desiring  that  the  Society's  Annual  Meeting  should  next  year 
be  held  in  that  town. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  requisitio);  should  be  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Society.  He  must  now,  he  said,  address  himself  to  the  last 
pleasant  task  which  it  was  his  duty  to  fulfil,  viz.,  to  thank  the  Mayor  and 
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inhabitants  of  Grantham  for  the  very  kind  reception  they  had  been  good 
enough  to  give  them.  He  felt  he  might  s])eak  in  behalf  of  those  other  gentle- 
men whose  names  had  been  coupled  with  his  own,  to  return  their  very  grateful 
thanks  for  the  compliment  which  had  been  offered  to  them  for  their  services 
that  evening.  The  subjects  of  their  Papers  had  been  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Society — first  they  had  had  a  Paper  on  architecture,  then 
another  on  local  history,  and  thirdly,  an  address  on  a  subject  of  general  impor- 
tance to  all  archaeologists  and  architects,  and  they  gladly  welcomed  such  an 
excellent  addition  to  their  lectures  as  they  had  received  from  their  learned 
friend  Mr.  Parker.  The  Archdeacon  thanked  the  Mayor  for  the  honour  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  intended  conferring  on  him.  Their  inability  to  carry 
out  their  wishes  did  not  at  all  lessen  their  kindness.  In  conclusion,  the  Arch- 
deacon moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Local  Secretary,  and  the 
Committee,  for  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements,  which  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Meeting. 

This  brought  the  Society's  proceedings  at  Grantham  to  a  close. 

Subjoined  are  notices  of  Churches  recently  restored. 

St.  Nicholas,  Skirbeck. 

An  account  of  this  church,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1870,  is  given  in  the 
Society's  Annual  Volume  for  that  year.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  works  executed  during  the  restoration,  which  was  completed  in  the  year 
1875,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  : — 

The  upper  walls  of  the  nave  have  been  completely  renewed  externally, 
the  north  side  pushed  over  to  an  upright  position,  and  a  pitch  pine  roof 
of  the  original  proportions  has  been  placed  over  the  nave.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  south  aisle  refaced.  The 
Early  English  buttresses  have  been  restored  in  accordance  with  discoveries 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  Early  English  windows  have  been 
inserted.  The  original  floor-level  has  been  restored,  and  newly  laid  through- 
out. It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  found  evident  traces  of  demoli- 
tion, probabl}^  that  alluded  to  by  Thompson,  in  his  History  of  Boston,  in  1284, 
when  by  a  flood  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  river  bank,  Boston  was 
submerged,  and  many  of  the  churches  of  North  Holland  damaged.  Layers 
of  soil,  and  even  shells  were  found  on  the  old  floor-level.  A  new  bank  was 
raised,  so  near  the  church  that  its  inner  side  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
was  supported  by  the  wall  of  the  church.  On  removing  this  soil  an  ancient 
doorway  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  found.  The  shafts  of  the  piers  on  the 
south  side  bear  manifest  traces  of  reparation  at  that  same  period. 

The  north  wall  is  faced  with  good  ashlar,  but  the  south  wall  was 
evidently  thrown  down  above  the  arches,  and  the  repairs  were  executed  in 
such  an  inferior  manner  that  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  nave  wall  is 
replaistered. 

Thus  this  noble  church  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  so  far  as  the  nave 
and  shortened  aisles  are  concerned.     The  entire  work  has  cost  about  £3000. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Clayworth,  Notts. 

The  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  with  its  plinth,  is  probably 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  walls  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  plinth  and  base-mould  of  that  period  being  placed  upon 
and  projecting  beyond  the  earlier  wall.  The  ground  around  the  cliurch  by 
this  time  had  accumulated  to  a  higher  level,  and  hence  the  plinth  was 
adjusted  to  the  new  level,  the  awkwardness  of  the  overhanging  plinth  being 
concealed, 
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A  church  existeil  here  during  tlie  Noruum  jteriod,  of  wliich  the  lower 
parts  of  the  tower,  with  the  small  window  in  the  ringing-chamber  are  pin-haps 
the  only  remains,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  mouldings  huilt 
in  the  walls,  some  of  which  are  seen  in  the  north  aisle  over  the  nave  arches. 
The  tower  arch,  and  the  large  west  window,  are  insertions  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  new  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  three  lights,  of  Early 
Decorated  character.  The  mullions  interlace  in  the  head  of  the  window,  and 
the  openings  in  the  tracery  are  cusped. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  also  of  Early  Decorated  style.  It 
consists  of  three  lights,  the  tracery  contains  a  large  circle  Avith  cusps,  flanked 
by  acutely  pointed  lights,  having  trefoiled  cusps  in  same.  Several  fragments 
of  ancient  window  jambs,  mullions,  &c.,  found  in  the  wall,  have  been  re-used 
in  the  south  window  of  the  chancel. 

The  chancel  arch,  and  the  arches  of  the  nave,  are  of  late  Transitional 
date,  about  1200  perhaps.  This  detail  is  peculiar.  The  columns  in  the  nave 
are  very  unusual  in  design,  they  may  have  been  worked  out  of  cylindrical 
shafts.     This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  their  bases  being  circular  in  plan. 

The  clerestor)^  is  of  late  character. 

On  the  above  report  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun  in  May,  1874,  and 
completed  in  June,  1875,  at  a  cost  of  £3,411  4s.  8d.  Towards  this  sum, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  the  late  Rector,  and  last  Canon  of  Southwell,  had  left  £1,000, 
the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Cawthorne,  of  Clayworth  and  Retford,  and,  under 
Mr.  Scott's  superintendence,  the  restoration  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  church  is  a  very  interesting  one,  with  nave,  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  a  chapel,  St.  Nicholas  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the 
north  aisle  being  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  church  from  west  to  east, 
opening  into  tlie  chancel  proper  by  two  arches  taking  up  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  the  remaining  one-third  being  solid  wall,  with  a  squint  in  it,  forming 
the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
imagine  the  condition  of  the  church  before  restoration,  with  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  north  aisle  blocked  out  of  the  church,  a  ceiling  thrown  across 
the  chancel  cutting  the  chancel  arch  in  two  a  little  above  the  spring,  and  the 
western  arch  stopped  up  with  a  gallery. 

The  pews  in  the  nave  and  aisles  were  of  Jacobean  character,  and  are 
carefully  restored,  all  oi  them  being  worked  up  again,  a  few  new  ones  only 
having  to  be  added.  Tlie  choir  stalls  are  also  restored  to  their  original  form, 
two  standards  still  remaining,  a  piece  of  the  wood  having  on  it  the  date  1581. 
The  lower  part  of  the  chancel  screen  is  restored,  having  been  preserved  from 
destruction  by  being  boarded  up  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  part  is  found, 
having  being  pulled  down  in  man's  memory,  and  awaits  restoration. 

Many  remains  of  the  Norman  church  are  to  be  seen  in  the  existing 
church,  whilst  a  good  many  mouldings,  all  with  paint  on  them,  have  been 
found  in  the  churchyard  wall,  in  which  was  also  found  a  perfect  fifteenth- 
century  holy- water  stouj),  now  replaced.  A  very  beautiful  east  window, 
by  E.  E.  Kempe,  Esq.,  of  F)eaumont  Street,  has  been  presented  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Tatham,  of  Southwell ;  also  a  window  for  St.  Nicholas's  chapel, 
containing  a  figure  of  the  saint,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole  ;  and  one  for  the  west 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  by  Chas.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  both  by  Kempe. 

All  Saints,  Bracebridge. 

This  very  interesting  church  has  been  excellently  restored,  Mith  the 
addition  of  a  new  north  aisle,  shallow  transept  and  vestry,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  the  consulting  architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  We  have  seldom 
had  to  record  a  work  where  every  ancient  feature  has  been  more  carefully 
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preserved,  and  in  which  the  original  character  of  the  building  has  been  more 
happily  maintained  in  the  new  portions.  The  colour  of  the  stone  used — the 
brown  Ancaster— matches  so  well  with  the  old  walls  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the  modern. 

The  church  before  its  restoration  consisted  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  a 
very  narrow  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  Avest  end.  The  south  aisle  and 
chancel  are  Early  English  additions  to  a  very  early  church,  built  in  the  style 
sometimes  called,  improperly,  Saxon,  i.e.,  the  rude  form  of  Romanesque  adopted 
in  England  before  the  introduction  of  the  more  fully  developed  mode  from 
Normandy.  The  angles  of  the  nave  still  show  good  specimens  of  long-and- 
short  work,  which  have  not  been  disturbed  in  the  repairs  nor  covered  up  with 
any  new  work.  The  tower  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  those  of  St.  Peter-at- 
Gowts  and  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  but  much  lower  than  either,  with  the 
usual  coupled  belfry  windows  with  mid- wall  shafts.  Another  interesting  relic 
of  the  original  church  is  the  north  door.  This  has  been  carefully  rebuilt,  stone 
for  stone,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  new  aisle,  on  a  line  with  its  old  position, 
but  continues  blocked. 

The  new  arcade  of  three  bays  separating  the  north  aisle  from  the  nave  is 
copied  from  that  on  the  south  side.  The  Early  English  piers  shew  a  cylinder 
surrounded  by  four  detached  banded  shafts.  The  window  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  new  aisle  is  an  old  one  removed  from  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  which 
had  to  be  taken  down  for  the  erection  of  the  aisle.  The  transept  is  lighted  by 
two  lancets,  one  of  which  is  old,  and  the  other  a  copy  of  it.  The  west  window 
of  this  aisle  alone  is  new. 

The  walls  of  the  south  aisle  were  in  so  very  bad  a  condition  that  they  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  On  pulling  down  these  walls  they  were  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  fragments  of  coffin  lids  of  the  thirteenth  century,  shewing  clearly 
that  the  aisle  had  been  rebuilt  at  a  later  period  than  the  architectural  features, 
such  as  the  Early  English  doorway  and  lancet  windows,  would  at  first  have 
led  us  to  conclude.  This  south  doorway,  a  singular  one  with  a  broad  flat 
moulding,  flush  with  the  wall,  was  rebuilt  in  the  late  repairs,  each  stone  being 
placed  exactly  in  its  old  position,  some  new  ones  being  inserted  where 
necessary.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  porch,  which  is 
waiting  for  additional  funds.  The  fragments  of  coffin  lids  have  been  built 
irregularly  into  the  new  walls  with  their  ornamental  crosses  facing  outwards. 

The  east  window  of  a  triple  lancet  under  an  enclosing  arch,  which 
replaces  a  single  modern  Korman  light  put  in  a  few  years  since,  is  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  original  east  window,  so  far  as  its  design  could  be 
determined  from  the  fragments  discovered  when  the  former  window  was 
taken  down.     The  south  w^all  of  the  chancel  retains  three  old  lancets. 

The  roofs  are  all  new,  of  good  and  simple  design,  with  tie-beams  and 
king  posts.     The  pitch  is  the  same  as  in  the  original  roofs. 

Beneath  the  east  window  is  a  small  stone  reredos  of  three  gabled  arches 
with  dog-tooth  moulding.  It  needs  its  sculpture  for  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  design.  The  vestry  opens  to  the  chancel  by  an  arch,  and  is 
formed  by  low  oak  screens.  The  original  very  narrow  Early  Norman  chancel- 
arch,  not  larger  than  a  doorway,  remains  unaltered,  with  its  curious  rudely 
formed  squints  on  either  side.  The  ascent  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel  is  by 
three  steps.  The  sacrarium  is  reached  by  two  more,  and  the  footpace  of  the 
altar  is  also  raised  by  two  steps. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone.  The  old  iron  hour-glass  stand  has  been  fitted 
with  a  new  sand-glass,  not  calculated,  we  may  remark,  to  run  for  an  hour. 
The  seating  throughout  is  of  pinewood,  of  plain  design,  but  thoroughly  appro- 
priate.    The  old  Noman  arcaded  tub-font  stands  on  a  new  base. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  the  very  curious  tower  beyond  some 
necessary  repairs  and  some  repointing  on  its  eastern  face.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  picturesque  pyramidal  capping  will  not  be  interfered 
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with.  The  interior  effect  will  be  much  improved  when  the  wooden  screen 
which  now  blocks  the  tower  arch  is  removed,  and  the  tower  is  thrown  into  the 
church. 

A  plain  seventeenth  century  altar-tomb  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
has  been  restored,  instead  of  being,  as  is  shamefully  common  in  modern 
restorations,  removed  as  a  useless  obstruction.     It  bears  the  quaint  distich — 

"  If  lasting  life  in  well  hewen  stone  wove  found. 
Such  had  the  stone  been  that  had  covered  thy  ground." 

Plumtree  Chuech,  Nottingham. 

The  work  commenced  May  1st,  1873,  by  taking  down  the  old  north  aisle, 
much  enlarging  and  rebuilding  the  same  with  stone  brought  from  the  old 
Trent  Bridge,  at  Nottingham.  This  stone  had  the  old  face  left  untouched, 
so  that  the  new  aisle  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  old  building,  well  harmon- 
izing Avith  the  body  of  the  church.  The  chancel  arch  and  walls  were  raised. 
A  new  east  window  filled  with  stained  glass,  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Burlison  and  Grylls,  is  inserted.  The  stained  glass  of  the  old  east  window  being 
removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  north  aisle  ;  the  gallery  was  removed  from 
the  west  end,  throwing  open  to  view  the  Norman  arch  in  the  tower.  The 
whole  church  was  re-floored  with  white  Mansfield  stone,  in  small  squares  ;  the 
nave  was  re-pewed  with  open  pitch-pine  seats,  stained  the  colour  of  old 
walnut.  The  pulpit,  chancel  stalls,  choir  seats,  and  carved  screen  are  of  well 
seasoned  English  oak. 

The  font  (new)  is  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  its  cover  is  of  oak. 
_  The  old  plaister  ceilings  were  removed  throughout  ;  the  chancel  roof  is 
entirely  new,  and  the  nave  roof  much  strengthened,  and  corbels  of  oak  are 
added.     The  Avhole  of  the  roof  is  decorated  in  colour  by  Messrs.  Leach  and 
Co.,  of  Cambridge. 

A  new  window  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  and  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  a  new  ceiling  of  decorated  wood  work  added. 

The  restored  church  was  publicly  re-opened  on  Easter  Tuesday,  March 
30th,  1875,  by  the  Bishop  Suftragan  of  Nottingham.  The  whole  restoration 
was  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  architects,  London. 

St.  Julian's  Church,  Benni worth. 
This  church,  re-opened  after  restoration  by  Messrs.  Walter  and  Hensman, 
under  the  direction  of  Jas.  Fowler,  Esq.,  archite.it,  Louth,  in  October,  1875, 
contains  very  few  remains  of  the  original  building.  A  small  portion  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  containing  traces  of  a  deeply  splayed  Nonnan  window 
and  part  of  a  Norman  string  course,  was  apparently  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church.  It  appears  to  have  been  cruciform,  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  same 
height  and  width— running  through  without  any  chancel  arch,  and  intersected 
by  transepts  also  of  the  same  height  of  roof.  The  old  chancel  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  it  would  seem  that  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  smaller  one, 
the  present  chancel  arch  was  built.  The  arch  is  of  good  proportions — but  the 
wall  above  and  at  the  sides  was  not  bonded  into  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  chancel— and  it  is  composed  of  fragments  of  windows  and  other  carved 
stone  work  from  the  original  building.  In  the  same  way  the  tower  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt.  It  evidently  stood  further  west  than  at  present,  being 
built  up  between  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave  and  not  bonded  into 
them.  Several  fragments  of  windows,  &c.,  were  found  to  be  built  up  in  the 
walls  of  the  tower  in  the  course  of  the  restoration.  The  west  doorAvay  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  Norman  work,  but  the  arch  is  not  quite  perfect— one 
stone  on  each  side  being  wanting.  One  of  these  was  found  in  the  wall,  when 
the  workpeople  broke  through  to  fix  a  window  in  the  belfry.  A  small  portion 
of  the  north  transept  remained,  about  seven  or  eight  feet  iix  length.     This  has 
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now  been  restored  in  transept  form,  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of 
two  arches.  When  the  plaister  was  removed  from  the  walls  traces  of  a  south 
transept  were  found,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  this  out  to  the  same  size  and 
in  the  same  form  as  the  north.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with 
the  addition  of  a  vestry.  The  remains  of  a  richly  carved  rood  screen,  about 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century — stood  in  the  arch,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  retained  this,  but  when  taken  down  it  was  found  to  be  so  tender  and 
dilapidated  that  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Restoration  Committee  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  restore  it. 
The  fragments  are  preserved  in  hope  of  future  restoration.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  old  Norman  font  remained  in  the  church,  and  a  fragment  was 
discovered  also  among  the  stones  which  were  displaced  in  the  restoration, 
enough  to  enable  the  architect  to  restore  it  in  a  very  successful  manner.  It 
now  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  church.  The  tower  has  been  slightly 
raised,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses  at  the  corners. 

All  Saints,  Stroxton. 

Stroxton  is  one  of  the  places  in  Lincolnshire  marked  in  Archdeacon 
Churton's  work  on  the  Early  British  Church  as  having  a  church  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  predecessor  of  the  one  which  has  now  been  restored 
and  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt,  and  which  was  itself  partly  Norman  and  partly 
Early  English.  This  building,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  originally 
consisted  of  a  nave  with  narrow  aisles,  and  chancel  with  north  chancel  aisle  ; 
but  at  some  period  the  aisles  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  pillars  and  semi- 
circular arches  of  the  arcades  built  in  to  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave 
and  chancel.  No  record  of  this  work  of  destruction  was  preserved,  but  the 
discovery  of  a  roughly  cut  inscription,  "  Ano.  do.  1664,  W.  B.,"  on  one  of  the 
large  stones  built  into  the  south-west  porch  Twliich  porch  must  have  been 
added  after  the  destruction  of  the  aisles)  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  took 
place  about  that  time.  There  was  also  a  tower  of  very  poor  character  and  in 
a  dilapidated  state  ;  and,  upon  pulling  it  down,  it  was  discovered  that  this 
was  no  part  of  the  original  design,  but  had  been  added  after  the  completion  of 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  against  which  its  earlier  stages  did  little  more  than 
rest,  what  had  appeared  to  be  the  tower  arch  being  in  reality  the  old  Norman 
west  doorway  of  the  church. 

In  the  present  restoration  the  old  foundations  of  the  aisles  have  been 
ascertained,  and  the  Avhole  of  the  external  walls  rebuilt  upon  the  old  lines,  the 
arcades  being  opened,  and  the  pillars  and  arches  both  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
aisle  carefully  repaired.  A  new  porch  has  been  added  on  the  south  side,  and 
a  "  saddle  back  "  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  old  west  door  referred  to  above 
has  been  inserted  as  a  west  doorway  in  the  new  tower,  and  the  old  Norman 
chancel  arch  has  been  re-erected  as  the  tower  arch,  it  being  so  small  and  low 
as  practically  to  shut  out  the  chancel  from  the  church. 

The  following  details  may  be  of  some  interest.  A  fine  Early  English 
body-stone,  with  a  raised  floriated  cross  upon  it  was  found  in  digging  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  church,  and  close  to  it  what  were  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  metal  chalice.  This  stone  has  been  laid  upon  a  slab  close  to  the 
new  south  porch. 

It  appeared  from  the  bases  of  the  pillars  that  the  original  floor-line  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  present  one  ;  and  the  pillars  and  arches  them- 
selves had  at  some  time  been  decorated  with  colour  in  rather  a  rude  design. 

The  church  is  seated  with  two  blocks  of  benches,  having  access  both  from 
the  nave  and  aisle  ends,  and  it  seems  as  though  this  nmst  have  been  the 
original  plan  for  the  seating,  as  the  aisles,  Avhich  are  only  5ft.  6in.  in  width, 
would  never  have  been  seated  independently. 

There  is  an  aumbry  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  piscina  on 
the  south  side. 
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The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  r.  J.  E.  Welby,  by  his  family  and  parishioners,  the  handsome  oaken 
pulpit  being  a  special  memorial  of  JNIr.  Welby's  work  in  Grantham  by  those 
who  knew  him  there,  and  the  east  window,  by  Ward  and  Hughes,  being  the 
gift  of  his  old  college  friends.  The  architect  was  Chas.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Sleaford  ; 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Kudd  and  Son,  Grantham  ;  and  the  total  cost  was  over 
£1,400. 

St.  Nicholas,  Swayfield. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Swayfield,  has  recently  been  entirely  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  foundations,  by  Mr.  Walsingham,  builder,  of  Corby,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  F.  Goddard,  of  Lincoln.  The  work  is  in  no  sense  a  restora- 
tion, no  single  feature  worth  p'-eserving  having  existed  in  the  old  fabric.  The 
interior  measurement  of  the  new  erection  is  24  feet  in  length,  and  17  ft.  6  in. 
in  width.  It  is  in  the  second-pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  is  roofed  with 
tha  grey  Colby  Weston  slate.  The  walls  are  built  of  the  local  stone,  and  both 
interior  and  exterior  are  hammer-dressed.  All  the  finer  parts,  and  those  most 
exposed  to  the  weather  are  of  stone  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The  roof  in  the 
interior  shews  veiy  solid  timber  with  plaster  between.  The  windows,  four  in 
number,  are  very  successfully  designed  to  give  full  scope  to  the  creations  of 
the  glass  artist.  The  pavement  consists  of  admirable  patterns  of  unglazed 
tiles  of  a  somewhat  subdued  tone,  from  the  well  known  works  of  Messrs.  Maw. 
The  level  of  the  chancel  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  two  more  at  the 
altar  rail,  and  one  at  the  altar. 

The  fittings  are  simple  and  heavily  rendered  in  oak.  They  consist  of 
reading  desk,  choir  seats,  and  light  altar  rail.  The  altar  itself  is  weighty  and 
handsome,  of  an  effective  design  in  oak,  and  measuring  6  ft.  in  length,  2  ft. 
6  in.  in  width,  and  of  proportionate  height.  The  altar  cloth  and  ornaments 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  are  from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Great 
Russell  Street,  London.  The  very  effective  damask  hangings  draping  all  the 
space  at  the  east  end  under  the  string  course  are  from  the  same  firm. 

A  vestry,  communicating  with  the  chancel,  and  architecturally  in  har- 
mony with  it,  has  been  added  on  the  north  side. 

The  nave  of  the  church  forms  at  present  an  unfortunate  contrast  with  the 
new  work,  but  a  movement  has  been  commenced  for  its  improvement. 

St.  James's,  Great  Grimsby. 

In  the  year  1859  this  fine  old  church  was  substantially  restored  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  follovving  year  it  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  when  their  annual  assemblage  was  held  in  the  ancient  borough  of 
Grimsby,  who  viewed  what  had  been  done  with  much  satisfaction,  but 
expressed  their  regret  that  the  mutilated  west  window  of  the  nave  had  not 
been  replaced  by  another,  and  that  the  fine  original  roof  of  the  nave  was  lost, 
and  replaced  by  a  very  poor  low  representative,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
appearance  of  this  once  fine  old  church.  Now  we  gladly  announce  that  both 
these  serious  defects  have  been  removed,  to  the  immense  improvement  of  the 
whole  fabric,  for  the  gable  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  has  been  carried  up  to 
its  full  original  height,  and  in  the  place  of  a  poor  olddilajjidated  window,  three 
apjjropriate  lancet  lights  of  large  size  have  been  inserted  in  the  west  wall. 
These  are  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  representing 
Jesse  and  his  descendants,  until  these  culminate  in  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
glory,  and  thus  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  blessed  truth  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  who  was  made  man  of  the  substance  of 
his  mother,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  lineage  of  David  the  king,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  before  he  once  again  resumed  the  glory  he  had  left  in  heaven  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  his  Almighty  Father. 
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For  these  windows  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Grimsby,  who 
presented  them  to  his  parish  dnirch  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  a  beloved  lost 
one  in  such  a  form  as  renders  it  very  valuable  to  the  congregation  at  large. 

Instead  of  the  wretched  old  roof  that  oppressed  the  nave,  thanks  in  a 
great  measure  to  a  most  liberal  donation  from  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
Grimsby,  a  fine  lofty  new  roof  now  covers  it,  which  both  Avithin  and  without 
greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  church. 

These  works  have  been  well  carried  out  under  the  direction  and  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Withers,  as  architect. 

St.  Medard'.s,  Little  Bytham. 

Originally  this  consisted  of  only  a  chancel,  nave,  and  tower,  but  to  these 
features  were  subsequently  added  a  south  aisle,  porch,  and  spire.  Long  has 
its  restoration  been  required,  and  now  that  this  has  come  to  pass  through  the 
action  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Clark,  and  the  aid  of  Lady  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  the  late  Lord  Kesteven,  C.  B.  Reynardson,  Esq.,  Kev..  J.  B. 
Eeynardson,  and  others,  a  remarkable  change  in  its  appearance,  within  and 
without,  has  occurred. 

The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  nave  still  exhibits  an  example  of  the  Saxon, 
or  very  Early  Norman  long  and  short  work,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
architectural  authorities,  was  suggested  by  timber  framing.  It  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  although  nine  hundred  years  old.  Close  to  this  is  an 
extremely  early  and  perhaps  coeval  semicircular  headed  doorway  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  having  a  minute  low-side  window  on  its  western  side,  and 
one  little  early  light  at  a  high  level  eastward  of  it.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  also  Norman,  including  its  arch  opening  into  the  nave.  The  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  and  the  good  north  doorway  are  of  an  Early  Lancet  period, 
the  south  aisle  with  its  arcade,  the  porch,  and  chancel  arch,  are  of  a  later  time, 
but  of  the  same  style.  An  interesting  lancet  window  has  been  inserted  in  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Next, 
the  tower  parapet,  and  the  spire  were  added,  and  lastly  the  poor  east  window 
of  the  ehancel  and  the  side  windows  of  the  aisle,  about  1500.  The  whole 
church  has  now  been  re-roofed,  re-seated,  and  supplied  with  new  fittings  ;  but 
the  old  stone  seat  running  round  the  chancel  is  happily  left  undisturbed,  as 
well  as  the  stone  base  of  the  old  pulpit,  which  bears  the  date  of  1590  in  a  small 
panel  upon  it,  and  below,  another,  on  which  is  cut  in  letters  not  easily  read, 
"Orate  et  arate,"  ever  constituting  appropriate  words  proceeding  from  the 
pulpit  of  an  agricultural  parish  church. 

All  Saints,  Sixhills. 

Here  stood,  until  lately,  the  remains  of  a  small  but  solidly  built  church  of 
an  early  date  in  the  First  Pointed  period.  Of  this,  the  greater  part  of  a 
massive  tower  remained,  solid  as  ever,  but  surmounted  by  a  later  feeble 
superstructure.  As  the  whole  fabric  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  very  bad 
state  of  repair,  arrangements  were  made  and  a  contract  entered  into  for  its 
thorough  restoration,  including  the  tower. 

Unfortunately  during  this  process,  and  for  want  of  due  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  undertaker  of  this  reparation  of  this  feature  of  the  fabric,  its  upper 
stage  exhibited  evident  signs  of  collapse  ;  when,  instead  of  trying  to  save  the 
endangered  portion,  or  removing  this  alone,  he  ordered  the  whole  tower  to  be 
pulled  down,  without  any  intention  of  replacing  it  with  another.  To  this  loss 
the  vicar,  the  Kev.  Charles  Allix  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  members  of  our  Society, 
could  not  conscientiously  consent,  and  noble  eff'orts  were  immediately  made  by 
him  to  secure  the  re-erection  of  the  lost  tower  and  re-hanging  of  the  bells,  in 
which  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  numerous  sympathising 
friends  in  the  Diocese,  and  beyond  it,  when,  through  the  interposition  of  a 
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mutual  friend,  all  further  action  on  his  part  was  rendered  unnecessary  through 
a  guarantee  from  that  friend  for  the  erection  of  a  tower  without  any  extraneous 
aid. 

This  tower  has  now  been  built  in  a  manner  which  does  much  credit  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  is  a  far  more  beautiful  structure 
than  the  old  one  ;  but  yet  is  inferior  to  the  more  lofty  and  more  beautiful  one 
designed  for  the  subscribers  by  the  same  architect,  probably  through  the 
necessity  of  its  smaller  cost.  It  is  substantially  built  but  needs  greater  height, 
and  its  coping  and  pinnacles  are  rather  too  heavy. 

We  however  are  much  obliged  to  the  donors,  whilst  the  Church  of  Sixhills 
has  certainly  gained  by  the  exchange  of  a  new  tower  for  an  old  one. 

St.  Mary's,  Roxby. 

There  was  great  need  for  the  restoration  of  this  church  and  of  extensive 
repairs,  and  little  less  than  a  re-building  of  the  whole  seemed  to  be  required, 
except  the  tower,  which  remains  as  it  was. 

The  chancel  roof  was  ceiled,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  east 
window  from  view,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  church  encumbered  with 
pews  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  Now,  a  new  arcade  and  north  aisle  have 
arisen,  new  roofs  have  replaced  the  old  ones,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  chancel 
ceiling  the  peculiarly  beautiful  east  window  is  again  exposed  fully  to  view, 
which  has  some  uncommon  points  about  its  design  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
There  is  also  a  new  tower  arcli,  organ  chamber,  and  font ;  besides  which,  all 
the  paving,  seating,  and  other  fittings  are  new,  as  well  as  the  church-yard 
entrance,  which  is  now  much  more  convenient  than  before. 

This  good  work  has  been  accomplished  through  the  exertions  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lane,  and  the  aid  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  principal 
parishioners,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth. 

Holy  Trinity,  Gedney  Hill. 

This  church  is  of  very  remarkable  construction,  there  being  only  three  or 
four  others  similar  in  England.  The  nave  roof  is  supported  by  massive 
octagonal  oak  pillars,  upon  which  runs  a  very  heavy  oak  horizontal  plate,  and 
against  which  on  either  side  of  the  building  the  spars  of  the  north  and  south 
aisle  roofs  rest.  The  church  has  a  massive  tower  sixty  feet  high.  The 
chancel  is  much  shorter  now  than  it  has  been  at  some  former  period,  remains 
of  two  ancient  doorways  and  an  east  window  of  the  fourteenth  centur}^  having 
been  found  built  up  in  the  walls  which  have  been  recently  pulled  down.  A 
new  vestrj^  has  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  chancel 
has  been  enriched  by  a  painted  glass  window,  by  Messrs,  Ward  and  Hughes, 
in  memory  of  members  of  the  family  of  the  present  vicar.  All  the  necessary 
fittings  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  have  been  provided  for  the  church, 
and  are  of  good  design. 

St.  Lawrence,  Norwell. 

This  church  was  visited  by  the  Society  in  the  year  1871,  and  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time  is  described  in  the  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings 
for  that  year. 

It  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  ruinous  decay — much  of  the  stone  work  had 
crumbled  into  dust ;  its  beams  and  timbers  were  rotten  ;  its  walls  were 
mouldering  ;  the  floors  broken  and  uneven  ;  the  roof  let  in  the  rain,  and 
water  from  the  base  of  the  church  percolated  the  walls  in  many  places.  The 
architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  called  in  to  examine  the 
building,  and  he  reported  it  to  be  in  a  most  unsafe  condition.  Under  these 
circumstances  its  restoration  was  determined  on. 
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Entering  by  the  Early  English  doorway  in  the  tower,  the  floor  of  the 
tower  is  found  arranged  as  a  baptistry,  the  font  being  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  : 
this  space,  until  the  restoration,  was  used  as  a  coal-house  and  lumber- I'oom. 
The  interior  stone  work  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  nave  and  aisles 
re-seated  with  substantial  seats  of  pitch  pine.  There  is  a  new  pulpit  of  Caen 
stone  with  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  and  panels  of  alabaster.  The  rood-loft 
has  been  opened  out,  and  carefully  restored. 

The  chancel  has  been  paved  throughout  with  tiles  of  good  design,  and  in 
it  the  desk  and  seats  are  of  oak.  A  reredos,  of  Caen  stone,  divided  into  three 
panels  filled  with  appropriate  emblems  in  Mosaics,  occupies  the  east  wall. 

The  works  have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Christian,  and 
have  cost  about  £2,700. 
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The  Report. 

In  presenting  their  Thirty-first  Report,  your  Committee  have  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  that  the  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  there  is  a 
balance  in  its  favour  in  the  Treasurer's  hands. 

Of  the  Papers  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  the  Associated  Yolume 
of  Proceedings,  but  one  will  be  read  before  you  to-day.  That  which  has 
been  the  longest  in  hand  concerns  Easby  Church,  Richmond,  and  its  beautiful 
Fresco  Paintings.  This  has  been  ready  for  some  time,  and  Avas  destined  to  be 
presented  to  the  members  of  this  Society  alone.  It  has,  however,  been 
remarked  in  various  quarters  to  the  author  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  have 
several  publications  of  various  sizes,  and  it  is  therefore  determined  to  print  it 
in  the  annual  volume  and  fold  the  illustrations  so  as  to  go  within  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  members. 

The  remaining  Paper  will  be  a  history  of  the  restoration  of  Wath  Church, 
near  Ripon,  Avith  illustrations,  by  your  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis.  It  is  a 
subject  of  regret  to  your  Committee  that  other  business  has  prevented  this 
paper  being  laid  before  you  to-day. 

Your  Committee  will  endeavour  to  continue  the  illustration  of  the  stained 
glass  in  the  Minster,  which  Avas  hindered  last  year  by  the  pre-occupation  of 
your  member,  Mr.  Knowles.  The  paper  on  the  windows  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Chapter  House  is  partly  ready,  but  it  requires  time  to  trace  and  draw  the 
illustrations. 

On  the  21st  June  a  party  of  the  members  and  their  friends  left  York  in  a 
saloon  carriage  for  Leyburn,  with  purpose  to  see  the  ruins  of  Bolton  Castle 
and  Aysgarth  Church.  The  day  was  just  such  a  mixture  of  cloud  and 
sunshine  as  to  do  justice  to  the  tine  scenery  of  Wensleydale  ;  but  too  much 
time  was  spent  in  the  visit  to  Bolton  Hall  to  enable  the  whole  programme  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  long  strike  among  the  masons  during  the  past  year  stopped  several 
works  which  are  going  on  in  this  city,  of  which  some  notice  should  be  taken 
here.  The  external  repairs  of  the  south  transept  of  the  Minster  are  now 
proceeding  Avith  vigour.  The  Church  of  SS.  Martin  and  Gregory  has  been 
entirely  re-peAved  with  great  improvement  to  its  internal  appearance.  The 
new  Avest  end  and  belfry  of  St.  Helen's  is  nearly  completed.  St.  Sampson's 
has  had  some  extensive  alterations  in  the  interior  at  the  east  end  ;  and  the 
ncAv  Church  of  St.  Maurice  has  reached  the  height  of  the  clerestory,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  Avith  deep  regret  to  record  the  loss  by 
death  of  three  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  members  of  your  Society  in 
Messrs.  Robert  Davie*,  J.  B.  Atkinson,  and  J.  Munby. 
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St.  Sampson's  Church,  York. 

This  church  has  again  been  under  the  restorer's  hands.  The  difficulty 
has  always  been  with  it,  to  know  how  to  find  room  for  the  chancel.  A  con- 
structive has  now  b(;en  put  in  extending  westward  two  bays  :  it  is  guarded  off 
by  new  oak  screens,  in  the  sixteenth-century  style.  The  floor  has  been  raised 
to  obtain  three  steps,  and  the  whole  has  been  relaid  with  encaustic  tiles  of 
excellent  design.  The  reredos  has  been  slightly  extended  upwards,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chancel  have  been  painted  in  stencil  with  a  design  of  two  some- 
what larger  patterns  than  usual.  The  pulpit  has  been  removed  to  the  north 
side,  and  on  the  other  tlie  lectern  has  been  placed.  The  whole  of  the  alter- 
ations impart  a  very  finished  look  to  the  church.  The  architect  is  C.  H, 
Fowier,  Esq.,  Durham,  and  the  cost  about  £250. 

St.  Helen's,  York. 

The  projected  repairs  of  the  west  end  have  ended  in  the  total  erection  of 
a  new  west  wall,  with  all  belonging  to  it.  On  taking  down  the  singular  bell- 
turret  the  wall  beneath  was  found  too  weak  to  bear  its  replacement,  and  this 
process  went  on  till  the  ground  was  reached.  In  consequence,  there  is  now  a 
new  west  door,  window  above,  and  bell-turret,  restored  as  nearly  like  the 
original  as  possible.  This  necessitated  repairs  of  the  adjoining  west  end  of 
the  church.  The  ends  of  both  aisles  have  been  renewed,  that  on  the  south 
having  two  new  windows.  The  bell-turret  is  curious,  from  its  being  octagonal 
with  battlements  above,  supported  on  the  w^all  and  projections  in  it.  The 
cost,  including  the  new  foundation,  will  be  about  £1,200  ;  and  the  architect 
is  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  York. 

SS.  Martin  and  Gregory. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  also  the  architect  for  the  repairs  of  this  church.  The 
work  done  to  the  edifice  itself  was  not  great,  but  it  was  entirely  refitted  in  the 
inside.  Several  memorial  stones  were  found  and  laid  in  the  pavement.  The 
cost  Avas  £700. 
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by  new  oak  screens,  in  the  sixteenth-century  style.  The  lioor  has  been  raised 
to  obtain  three  steps,  and  the  wliole  has  been  relaid  with  encaustic  tiles  of 
excellent  design.  The  reredos  has  been  slightly  extended  upwards,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chancel  have  been  painted  in  stencil  with  a  design  of  two  some- 
what larger  patterns  than  usual.  The  puli)it  has  been  removed  to  the  north 
side,  and  on  the  other  tlie  lectern  has  been  placed.  The  whole  of  the  alter- 
ations impart  a  very  finished  look  to  the  church.  The  architect  is  C.  H. 
Fowier,  Esq.,  Durham,  and  the  cost  about  £250. 

St.  Helen's,  York. 

The  projected  repairs  of  the  west  end  have  ended  in  the  total  erection  of 
a  new  west  wall,  with  all  belonging  to  it.  On  taking  down  the  singular  bell- 
turret  the  wall  beneath  was  found  too  weak  to  bear  its  replacement,  and  this 
process  went  on  till  the  ground  was  reached.  In  consequence,  there  is  now  a 
new  west  door,  window  above,  and  bell-turret,  restored  as  nearly  like  the 
original  as  possible.  This  necessitated  repairs  of  the  adjoining  west  end  of 
the  church.  The  ends  of  both  aisles  have  been  renewed,  that  on  the  south 
liaving  two  new  windows.  Tlie  bell-turret  is  curious,  from  its  being  octagonal 
with  battlements  above,  supported  on  the  w^all  and  projections  in  it.  The 
cost,  including  the  new  foundation,  will  be  about  £1,200  ;  and  the  architect 
is  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  York. 

SS.  Martin  and  Gregory. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  also  the  architect  for  the  repairs  of  this  church.  The 
work  done  to  the  edifice  itself  was  not  great,  but  it  was  entirely  refitted  in  the 
inside.  Several  memorial  stones  were  found  and  laid  in  the  pavement.  The 
cost  was  £700. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
a  Patron,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  ordinary  Members,  to 
consist  of  Clergymen  and  Lay  Members 
of  the  Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meetings  ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  be  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
their  signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 


6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  .£10. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

IL  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
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autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at 
the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preced- 
ing yeai-. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and^places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

1 4.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Rooks,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
tlie  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian, at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  wdien  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printdl,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  he  is  connected, 


provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
ahd  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  j)apers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  ata  previous  Committee  Meeting; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 


The  folloiving  Resolution  has  been  added  : — 

* '  That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"  Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
"  and  of  every  alternate  month." 
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The  Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  Gold  Street,  Northamp- 
ton, on  Monday,  December  13th,  at  2  o'clock.  The  Venerable  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  in  the  Chair. 

Tne  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  : — 

Your  Committee  present  to  day  their  Thirtieth  Report.  The  early  years 
of  the  Society  were  characterized  by  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  life  from 
that  which  marks  its  age.  Thirty  years  ago  the  feeling  was  but  just  beginning  to 
spread,  that  the  state  of  our  churches  was  a  disgrace  to  churchmen,  and  called  for 
vigorous  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  That  the  evil  was  one  of  long 
standing,  and  prevailed  more  or  less  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie 
land,  and  for  the  most  part  only  varied  by  a  meanness  of  restoration,  and  a 
feebleness  of  design  when  new  works  had  been  undertaken,  had  possibly  this 
beneficial  effort,  that  there  came  about  a  more  general  awakening  from  the  state 
of  slumber  into  which  church  architecture,  as  well  the  order  and  seemliness  of 
our  church  services,  had  to  a  great  extent  fallen.  Most  of  the  ^Architectural 
Societies  date  from  about  that  period,  and  co-eval  with  tliem  a  tide  of  restora- 
tion set  in,  which  it  has  been  their  constant  and  earnest  endeavour  to  lead 
and  to  control ;  and  that  they  have  done  so  for  the  most  part  with  good  effect, 
is  proved,  not  only  from  the  positive  evidence  of  the  very  many  churches 
which  under  their  auspices  have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  restored,  but 
also  from  the  negative  evidence  that  in  many  districts,  where  no  such  agency 
has  been  at  work,  there  are  still  frequent  instances  seen  of  clnirclies  in  all  the 
Tinsightliness  of  half  a  century  ago  ;  pier,  and  arch,  and  wall,  with  one  uniform 
surface  of  whitewash,  relieved  by  damp  streaks  of  green  ;  windows  without 
mullions  ;  plaster  equally  hiding  beauty  and  defect  of  roof  ;  high  pews  filling 
the  whole  area  of  the  building  ;  and  a  general  air  of  neglect  reigning  in  the 
place  of  order  and  seemliness  and  beauty.  If,  happily  such  examples  are 
rare,  if  not  unknown,  in  our  own  county,  they  still  occur  in  church  after 
church  in  some  other  districts.  A  better  state  of  things  here  and  else- 
where, though  promoted,  your  Committee  think,  by  Societies  such  as  our 
own,  has  greatly  been  brouf.ht  about  b}^  the  increased  knowledge  and  experience 
of  architects,  and  by  their  ready  co-operation  with  Architectural  Committees, 
who,  if  less  acquainted  than  professional  men  with  many  practical  details, 
and  deferring  to  their  judgment  in  matters  of  construction,  are  yet  enabled  to 
work  with  and  assist  them  in  numberless  matters  of  taste,  and  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  when  (as  frequently  happens)  they  find  themselves  oj^posed  by 
persons  zealous  in  restoration,  but  who  have  not  made  church-restoration  in 
any  degree  their  study.  In  such  cases  the  united  advice  of  the  architect  and 
the  Architectural  Society  will  have  its  weight,  and  ought  to  have  it,  in  the 
settlement  of  any  vexed  question  of  taste  or  of  arrangement.  The  experience 
of  many  a  long  year  would  lead  your  Committee  to  advise  now,  as  they  have 
done  all  along, — never  go  to  work  without  an  architect,  and  ask  your  architect 
to  submit  his  plans  to  a  Committee,  whose  knowledge,  both  general  and  local, 
will  commonly  be  found  beneficial  in  bringing  your  work  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Their  own  knowledge  and  taste  has  grown  under  the  influence  of 
the  various  men  of  skill,  whose  designs  they  have  studif^d,  and  they  have  com- 
monly found  that  their  carefully-weighed  suggestions  have  been  received  in  no 
unkindly  spirit,  and  when  adopted,  have  called  forth  no  disapjirobation. 

Your  Committee,  however,  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  church 
restoration  has  done  more  harm  than  good  ;  that  it  has  led  to  the  destruction  of 
so  many  ancient  objects  of  interest  and  swept  away  so  many  landmarks  of  ages 
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long  ago,  that  it  would  be  better,  could  we  bring  back  all  our  cliurches  to  their 
unrestored  state.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  an  object  which  should 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  ;  that  in  many 
cases,  work  of  different  centuries  has  been  blended  into  one  unintelligible 
jumble  ;  and  that  in  many  other  cases  there  has  been  no  effort  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  original  and  the  restored,  between  the  work  of  the  twelfth 
and  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  ;  and  it  now  happens  continually  that  old 
masonry  gets  re-worked  to  produce  a  finer  surface,  and  the  bold  mason-stroke 
of  the  mediaeval  worker  gets  wantonly  effaced.  When  such  destruction  has  been 
permitted,  it  has  been  done  not  by  aid,  but  in  defiance,  of  Architectural  Societies  ; 
and  though  it  be  sometimes  refreshing  to  the  artistic  and  to  the  archreological  eye 
to  meet  with  a  wholly  unrestored  church,  and  thus  to  be  l^rought  face  to  face  with 
the  past,  yet  the  examples  are  extremely  rare,  where  this  advantage  can  be  gained 
without  the  drawback  of  much  that  is  unsightly  and  full  of  neglect  ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  many  cases,  if  churches  had  been  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  were  30  years  ago,  without  repair,  portions  at  least  of  them  would  not 
now  be  standing.  It  is  most  desirable  however  that  in  all  cases  the  state  of 
a  church  before  restoration  should  be  recorded,  with  either  drawings  or 
photographs  to  illustrate  their  chief  features,  and  of  late  years  this  Society 
has  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  memorials  before  the  commencement  of  any 
work.  Your  Committee  think  that  this  matter  should  engage  the  attention 
of  a  Sub-Committee,  appointed  during  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  manner  of  preserving  records  of  various  Antiquities  in  the 
county.  The  Sub- Committee  was  requested  to  consider  the  whole  matter — as 
regards  expense  ;  as  to  what  subjects  would  be  required  by  this  Society,  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  the  Society's  jiortfolios  ;  and  what  copies  should 
be  distributed  to  other  bodies  ;  in  the  meantime  taking  steps  to  photograph 
portions  of  the  old  NorthamjMn  Castle,  which  were  likely  to  be  destroyed. 
This  Sub- Committee  have  not  yet  presented  their  report.  Another  very 
important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
submitted  a  question  to  your  Committee  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
a  faithful  record,  as  far  as  it  can  be  now  procured,  of  the  several  restorations 
of  churches  which  have  been  effected  of  late  years.  The  object  proposed  will 
best  be  explained  by  Mr.  Carpenter's  letter  lately  addressed  to  your  Secretary. 
He  writes  "  I  will  tliank  you  to  bring  before  our  Society  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  lately  given  much  thought,  in  order  that  I  may  have  an  expression  of 
their  opinion  upon  it,  with  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them,  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  it  out.  It  is — to  devise  a  system  for  depositing, 
in  some  place  or  places,  plans,  particulars,  and  memoranda  of  our  ancient 
churches  and  buildings  before  tlieir  restoration — the  object  being  to  place  their 
state  on  record,  that  posterity  niaj^  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  restoration,  but  also  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
restoration  is  a  faithful  one,  and  whether  in  the  case  of  additions  there  is 
sufficient  authority  for  them.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  against 
restoration,  and  that,  I  think,  without  a  sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  majority 
of  cases  both  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches  the  aim  of  the  Architect  has  been 
conservative  ;  there  is  however  the  fear  that  unless  posterity  has  documents 
to  refer  to,  the  best  and  most  faithful  restorations  will  be  the  most  puzzling  as 
regards  the  identification  of  the  dates  of  the  original,  and  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury reproductions  :  I  have  brought  the  question  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  and  it  is  now  under  their  consideration.  I 
have  said  that  any  plans  of  my  father's,  of  Mr.  Slater's,  and  of  my  own,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  deposit  in  some  place  which  shall  be  recognized  as  such,  and 
other  Architects  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  cordially  agree  to  do 
all  they  can  to  forward  the  same  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  subject  so 
important  as  this  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute,  but  it  is  open 
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to  consideration  whether  or  not  these  documents  should  be  placed  in  a  central 
place  in  London,  or  (as  has  been  suggested )  in  the  Diocesan  Registry,  it  being 
understood  in  each  case,  that  special  arrangements  should  be  made,  so  that  they 
could  readily  be  referred  to  and  studied  by  the  public.  As  regards  restorations 
of  the  past,  it  is  not  likely  that  complete  documents  can  be  obtained,  but  what 
there  are  should  be  saved  from  being  dispersed  or  lost,  when  there  is  no  further 
use  for  them.  And  in  the  future  it  might  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  a 
faculty,  that  the  Committee,  or  employer,  through  the  Architect,  prepare  accurate 
drawings  of  any  part  or  parts  which  it  is  proposed  to  repair  or  alter.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  these  drawings  would  be  as  valuable 
and  as  interesting  as  those  of  Holies,  and  those  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon." 
The  object  proposed  in  this  letter  agrees  so  well  with  the  views  of  your 
Committee,  that  they  would  recommend  some  contribution  out  of  the  Society's 
funds  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  as  may  generally  be  agreed  on. 
Your  Committee  would  invite  discussion  on  this  matter  to-day. 

The  plans  of  churches  submitted  to  your  Committee  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  have  not  been  many  ;  fewer  than  they  were  led  to  expect  at  that  time. 
The  first  of  these,  by  Mr.  Vialls,  of  Doughty  Street,  one  of  our  own  members, 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  numbers  of  the  Antiquarian  Sketch  Book,) 
were  for  restoring  and  partly  rebuilding  the  chancel  of  Wing  Church,  Rutland. 
Your  Committee  have  not  heard  whether  the  proposed  work  has  been  eflFected. 
The  plans  previously  exhibited  by  Mr.  Law  for  alterations  in  East  Haddon 
Church  have  been  abandoned,  and  others  of  less  extent  have  been  since 
proposed.  There  was  a  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  position  for  an 
organ  chamber  in  this  church,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
church  and  advise  on  this  point.  Plans,  also  by  Mr.  Law,  for  altering  and 
improving  the  interior  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  Northampton,  have  been  examined 
by  the  Committee.  The  improvements  comprise  some  new  tile  flooring,  a 
new  chancel  roof,  and  an  east  window  of  stained  glass.  The  most  important 
plans  however  are  those  for  the  restoration  of  Brigstock  Church,  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  This  church  has  a  tower  partly  of  Saxon  work,  with  a  very 
remarkable  western  triangular-headed  doorway,  and  a  circular  turret  at  the 
west,  similar  in  form  to  that  at  Brixworth,  embracing  the  west  door-way. 
This  turret  is  at  present  covered  with  plaster,  so  that  one  cannot  judge  of  its 
date  by  the  masonry.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  commence  the  restoration  of 
this  church  without  the  aid  of  an  architect,  but  happily  better  counsels 
prevailed,  for  it  is  a  church  of  too  great  interest  to  be  dealt  with  without 
extreme  care.  It  contains  among  other  noticeable  features,  a  very  beautiful 
niche  in  a  lady  chapel,  with  portions  of  a  most  graceful  canopy  rising  nearly 
to  the  roof.     It  is  well  worth  copying. 

The  annual  summer  meeting,  with  an  excursion,  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  Leict^stershire  Architectural  Society  in  the  month  of  August,  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Many  places  of  interest,  including  the  very  fair  ruins  of 
Ashby  Castle,  were  visited,  but  owing  probably  to  the  distance  for  us,  the 
meeting  was  not  attended  by  many  of  our  own  members.  Details  of  the 
excursion  will  probably  be  given  in  the  Leicestershire  Society's  Report. 

Ten  new  Members  have  been  added  to  our  list,  and  several  have  been  lost 
through  death  ;  among  these  one  of  our  Presidents,  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Northampton.  His  death,  and  the  consequent  division  of  the  Archdeaconry 
has  caused  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  Society,  which  is  now  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham.  Your  Committee 
would  gladly  hail  the  accession  of  some  younger  men  among  the  Society's 
working  members  ;  and  they  would  especially  invite  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  Papers.  There  have  been  read  two  or  three  Papers  of  much  interest  on 
parochial  histories  ;  and  many  a  man  would  find  it  a  work  of  amusement 
during  his  leisure  hours,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  public,  if  he  would 
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undertake,  what  no  one  else  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  well,  to  throw 
together  all  the  particulars  he  can  collect  of  the  history  of  his  own  parish. 
There  seems  but  little  prospect  at  present  of  any  one  undertaking  the  con- 
tinuance of  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  material 
already  collected  to  this  end  ;  but  in  every  year  that  passes,  some  local  fact, 
some  legend,  some  tradition  is  perhaps  allowed  to  drop  out  of  memory,  because 
some  one,  quite  capable  of  searching  out  and  of  sifting  information,  is  either 
too  diffident,  or  too  regardless  of  local  history,  to  be  its  faithful  chronicler. 
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Report. 


The  coins  referred  to  below  were  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Coroner  and  the 
Manager  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  at  Bedford  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
Society's  monthly  meetings  ;  and  as  such  inquests  are  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
insert  the  following  notice  from  the  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Indeijendcnt. 

Treasure  Trove.— A  rather  singular  inquest  was  held  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  public-house,  at  Upper  Dean,  on  the  4th  June,  before  Mr.  Mark  Whyley, 
Coroner  for  the  County,  and  a  Jury,  of  whom  Capt.  R.  F.  Dalton  was  foreman, 
respecting  the  finding  of  ten  old  guineas  of  the  following  dates,  1685,  1692, 
1701,  1714,  1723,  1723,  1734,  1738,  1745,  1746,  one  gold  piece  and  five  .silver 
coins,  dates  not  known,  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  as  treasure  trove. — 
Charles  Jacobs,  bricklayer,  of  Dean,  said  that  he  worked  for  his  brother  George, 
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and  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  the  old  Rectory  Farm-honse.  Sometime  in 
April  last  he  was  working  with  Joseph  Packwood,  James  Measures,  and  several 
other  men  loading  a  cart  with  rubbish  which  came  out  of  the  stone  walls.  He 
saw  something  in  the  cart  wrapped  up  in  an  old  rag  ;  it  was  pinned.  He  undid 
it,  and  there  was  some  paper,  and  in  the  paper  ten  old  guineas.  He  put  them 
in  his  pocket  and  went  on  with  his  work.  His  brother  George  was  there,  to 
whom  he  gave  them,  and  he  has  got  them  now.  Also  found  some  copper 
coins,  30  or  40  altogether  ;  they  were  found  before  the  gold  ;  they  came  from 
the  bed-room  floor.  James  Measures  found  some  and  gave  them  all  to  George. 
There  were  some  silver  coins  found  at  the  same  time. — George  Jacobs,  builder, 
of  Tilbrook,  said  that  he  took  the  contract  to  pull  down  the  old  Rectory  Farm- 
house at  Dean,  and  to  build  some  cottages.  The  property  belongs  to  Mr. 
Rawson,  and  Lord  St.  John  is  lord  of  the  manor.  He  employed  his  brother 
Charles,  Joseph  Packwood,  James  Measures,  and  several  others  to  pull  down 
the  old  house  on  one  Tuesdaj^  in  April  last.  He  was  near  to  his  brother  and 
Packwood  when  the  former  found  something  in  the  cart.  He  picked  it  out 
and  undid  it,  and  there  were  ten  guineas  in  it ;  he  gave  them  to  witness  ;  they 
were  then  at  his  house.  Before  the  gold  was  found  there  were  30  or  40  copper 
coins  and  two  or  three  bits  of  Silver  found,  and  they  are  all  in  witness's 
possession.  Jacobs  here  refused  to  fetch  the  coins,  and  he  was  ordered-  into 
custody  until  they  were  produced.  Joseph  Packwood,  bricklayer's  labourer, 
corroborated  the  statement  of  Charles  Jacobs,  and  further  stated  that  he  sup- 
posed the  coins  fell  from  the  back  of  an  old  staircase.  Saw  one  silver  piece 
and  some  little  pieces,  biit  did  not  know  what  they  were  ;  did  not  see  many 
copper  coins. — The  Court  now  adjourned  to  allow  Jacobs  to  send  for  the  coins. 
At  a  quarter-past  two  the  Court  resumed  business  ;  Jacobs  in  the  meantime 
having  sent  for  the  coins  now  produced  them — 11  pieces  of  gold,  5  of  silver, 
and  34  of  copper  ;  weight  of  gold  3  ozs.,  silver  about  1  oz.,  avoirdupois. — The 
Coroner  stated  in  all  cases  of  treasure  trove  it  was  the  duty  of  the  finder  to 
acquaint  the  Coroner  of  it ;  in  neglecting  so  to  do  they  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  and  at  one  time  they  would  be  liable  to 
forfeit  their  life.  Jacobs  gave  up  the  coins  to  the  Coroner,  who  would  deposit 
them  in  the  London  and  County  Bank  at  Bedford,  to  await  for  orders  from 
Government.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Coroner  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  ;  the  copper  coins 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  not  to  the  finder,  as  Government  do 
not  claim  copper  coins.  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  such  an  inquest  was  held 
in  this  county. 

Several   untoward  circumstances  prevented  the  usual  Excursion  of  the 
Society  this  year. 
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E  U  L  E  S  . 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  "The 
Architectural  AND  A ECH^oLOGicAL 
Society  "  of  the  County  of  Leicester. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  General  Antiquities,  and 
the  Restoration  of  JMutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  county  ; 
and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as 
may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices,  and  for  preserving  all  Ancient 
Remains  which  the  Committee  may 
consider  of  value  and  importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ;  and  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary Members. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honorary  IMembers  be  elected 
only  at  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  a  general  or  special  meeting. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their 


signifying    an    intention    to    become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Rural 
Deans,  and  not  less  than  twenty  ordi- 
nary ^Members  ;  of  whom  four  at  least 
shall  have  been  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  preceding  year. 

8.  That  Meetings  of  the  Members  be 
held  the  last  Monday  in  every  alternate 
month,  and  a  General  Meeting  in  each 
year  previous  to  the  Public  Meetings  ; 
and  that  at  such  General  Meeting  the 
Committee  be  elected,  the  accounts 
be  passed,  and  the  yearly  Report  pre- 
sented ;  and  such  new  rules,  or  altera- 
tions in  the  rules,  proposed  and  made, 
as  maybe  thought  necessary. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  tlieir  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the   Society  the  requisite  number  of 

i  Secretaries. 
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10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may- 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  forni  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received  ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and  pro- 
cure casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paj)er,  which  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  with  twenty-five  copies. 
All      other     questions     relating     to 

The  Bi-monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Mondays  in 
January,  March,  ]\Iay,  July,  September,  and  November — the  Meeting  in 
January  to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


publishing  plans  and  papers,  and  illus- 
trating them  with  engravings,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Committee. 

16.  That  the  Committee  may  every 
year  publish,  or  join  with  other  Archi- 
tectural and  Archiyological  Societies  in 
publishing,  for  circulation  among  the 
Members,  transactions  to  contain  des- 
criptions and  Papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
Church,  and  submit  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  General  Committee. 

18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 

19.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
at  any  meeting  to  make  grants  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  if  such  grant  exceed  30s.,  notice 
be  given  in  the  circular  calling  the 
Meetinff. 


The  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1875,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Members,  held  in  the  Toivn  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester, 
81st  January,  1876. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archjeological  Society,  which  was 
established  on  the  lOtli  of  January,  1855,  attains  its  majority  this  year. 
Your  Committee,  on  presenting  a  short  Rej)ort  of  its  Proceedings  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  trusts  it  may  congratulate  the  Members  upon  this 
fact,  with  the  hope  that  its  work  for  that  period  has  not  been  without  beneficial 
results  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established. 

Your  Committee  is  sorry  to  note  in  this  Report  the  demolition  of  the 
ancient  Hospital  (with  the  chapel  attached)  of  William  of  Wyggeston,  in 
Leicester,  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
final  destruction  of  that  venerable  building  were  brought  before  the  Society  in 
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a  Paper  by  Mr.  ISTortli  at  our  last  bi-monthly  meeting.  Your  Committee  would 
have  failed  in  its  plain  duty  if  it  had  not  used  every  proper  available  means 
for  averting,  what  it  it  still  thinks,  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  destruction 
of  a  most  interesting  building  of  a  past  age,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
valuable  relic  of  the  munificence  of  a  former  townsman  of  Leicester. 

The  Volume  of  the  Associated  Societies,  and  the  first  Part  of  Volume  iv. 
of  our  own  Transactions,  were  placed  in  your  hands  last  year.  The  latter  had 
somewhat  fewer  pages  of  letter-press  than  its  predecessors  ;  that  curtailment 
will,  it  is  proposed,  be  compensated  for  this  year  by  the  increased  length  of 
the  second  Part,  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  Summer  Meeting,  held  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  conjunction  with  our 
friends,  the  Members  of  the  Northants  Society,  was  (though  shorn  of  its  usual 
attractions)  an  instructive  and  agreeable  one.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Baker  read  a 
valuable  Paper  upon  The  discovery  of  Roman  Vessels  of  Bronze  at  Irchester, 
Northants,  which  elicited  a  discussion  from  the  Members  present.  The 
excursion  on  the  following  day  was  to  Smishy,  Melbourne,  Breeclon,  Worth- 
ington,  and  Coleorton,  where  the  architectural  features  of  the  churches  were 
described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nevinson. 

At  the  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  several  valuable  antiquities 
were  shewn,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  rare  coins  of  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (a.d.  756-96)  ;  several  rings,  English  and  Foreign  ;  Roman  relics  found 
in  Leicester,  and  an  extremely  interesting  copy  of  S.  Augustine's  Ej'/positio 
Psalterii,  printed  at  Basle  in  1489,  and  once  forming  part  of  the  magnificent 
Arundel  Library.  Many  of  these  antiquities  were  accompanied  by  short 
descriptive  memoirs  ;  apart  from  which  tliere  have  been,  during  the  year, 
fewer  Papers  than  usual  read  before  the  Society.  These  bi-monthly  meetings, 
which  have  been  for  many  years  sources  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  all 
attending  them,  threaten  to  become  less  so  from  an  apparent  falling  off  on  the 
part  of  our  Members— with  several  praiseworthy  exceptions — of  a  desire  not 
only  to  attend  them,  but  to  uphold  their  attractiveness.  Your  Committee 
strongly  urges  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  the  younger  Members  of  the 
Society,  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  with  energy  and  zeal  this  part  of 
the  Society's  work. 

Your  Committee  had  the  pleasure  (in  conjunction  with  the  Leicester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society)  of  welcoming  the  Members  of  the  War- 
wickshire Field  Club  to  Leicester  in  May  last.  Under  the  guidance  of  several 
Members  of  your  Committee,  those  gentlemen  visited  the  chief  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  town,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  much  pleased  with 
their  visit.  Considerable  works  have  been  carried  on  at  some  of  the  churches 
in  Leicester  during  the  past  year. 

All  Saint's  Church,  Leicester. 
The  nave  of  this  church,  and  the  aisles,  have  been  carefully  restored  by 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Paget,  architects,  of  Leicester.  The  restoration  included 
the  entire  renovation  of  the  stone  work,  both  externally  and  internally,  and 
new  tracery  to  the  whole  of  the  windows,  the  old  having  nearly  all  disappeared, 
and  brickwork  inserted  in  its  place.  The  style  of  this  part  of  the  church  is 
Early  Decorated,  and  the  windows  have  accordingly  been  filled  with  tracery 
in  that  style.  The  clerestory  is  later  (Perpendicular),  and  the  windows  in  it 
have  been  carefully  restored  from  those  remaining.  The  roof  of  the  nave — 
which,  until  the  restoration,  consisted  of  a  flat  plaster  ceiling^ — has  been  con- 
verted into  a  panelled  timber  roof  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  leg  pieces 
coming  down  the  walls,  resting  on  carved  stone  corbels.  This  feature  is  a 
great  gain  to  the  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  church  ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  church  by  the  above  mentioned  alterations,  and 
by  the  removal  of  the  heavy  gallery  which  ran  across  the  whole  of  the  western 
end  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  is  very  satisfactory.     During  the  progress  of  the 
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works  a  very  good  ogee  cusped  recess,  witli  a  piscina  adjoining,  was  discovered 
at  tlie  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  sontli  aisle.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  recess  is  sepulchral,  or  was  intended  to  hold  seats.  A  holy  water 
stoup  was  also  brought  to  light  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

S.  Nicolas'  Church,  Leicester. 

A  new  north  aisle  has  been  added  to  this  church  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
"W.  Perry-Herrick,  of  Beaumanor  Park,  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Traylen,  of 
Leicester,  being  the  architects.  This  aisle  takes  the  place  of  the  original 
Norman  one,  taken  down  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  new  aisle  is 
Early  Decorated  in  design,  and  considerably  broader  than  the  old  one,  the 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered  during  the  building.  In 
the  west  wall  in  the  inside  a  rich  canopied  niche,  brought  from  the  Chapel  of 
Wyggeston's  Hospital,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  lately  demolished,  has  been 
erected — the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nevinson — which  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  building,  besides  preserving  an  interesting  relic. 

S.  Saviour's  Church,  Leicester. 

This  large  church  is  being  built  by  the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bur- 
naby,  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.  A.  The  material  used  is  principally 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  pillars  of  the  arcade  are  of  the  former 
material,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  large  ones  at  the  angles  of  the  tran- 
septs, wliich  are  of  polished  Shap  granite.  As  the  church  is  only  in  course  of 
erection,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  early  at  present  to  make  a  lengthened  report  upon 
it ;  but  it  will  evidently  be  a  grand  and  imposing  building. 

Trinity  Hospital,  Leicester. 

The  ancient  carved  oak  seats  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  Wyggeston's 
Hospital,  Leicester,  having  been  presented  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution, 
are  being  placed  in  the  chapel  of  this  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Nevinson. 

Melton  Mowbray  Church. 

This  grand  church  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  reports  that  the  upper  windows  of  the  tower  are  unsafe,  and  the  stone  in 
danger  of  falling  through  the  roof.  The  necessary  repairs  are  forthwith  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ward.  Further  works  are 
contemplated.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  this  fine  church  in  their 
keeping  will  strictly  follow  the  advice  of  their  architect,  and  not  attempt  any 
alterations  or  additions  without  his  express  approval.  Other  architectural 
works  are  in  progress  in  the  county,  which  may  hereafter  call  for  notice. 
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By  Subscriptions 
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By  Northants  So- 
ciety on  Account 
of  Ashby  Meet- 
ing   


s.    d. 
16  11 
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£    s.    d. 
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To  Hill's  History 
of  Gartree  Hun- 
dred      2  10    0 
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To  Archseological 
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The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  present  any  Report  for  the  year 
1875.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  principal  Secretary,  J.  Severn 
Walker,  Esq.,  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  in  abeyance  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Walker's  death  was  a  severe  loss,  not  only  to  this  Society,  but  also  to  the 
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cause  of  Architecture  and  Archseology  generally.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  discharged  with  the 
greatest  urbanity  and  skill  the  duties  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualiiied. 
At  a  recent  General  Meeting  it  was  decided  that  his  valued  services  should  be 
recognised  by  forwarding  to  Mrs.  Walker  a  Resolution  which  was  then  passed, 
expressing  the  great  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  Mr.  Walker's 
death,  and  the  Secretaries  were  requested  to  have  the  Resolution  engrossed  on 
vellum  for  presentation. 

The  Society  has  also  sustained,  more  recently,  another  heavy  loss,  by  the 
death  of  its  President,  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  always  taken  great  interest 
in  all  which  concerned  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  Churches.  At  a 
GeneralJMeeting,  held  on  the  20th  May,  the  Society  decided  to  place  on 
record  in  its  minutes  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the  Members  on  this  severe  loss. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  revive  the  Society,  and  the 
Committee  hope  next  year  to  be  able  to  forward  a  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Revs.  G.  S.  Munn  and  H.  G. 
Pepys,  having  resigned  their  office  as  Secretaries,  John  H.  Hooper,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Bisliop,  and  the  Rev  T.  W.  Wood,  Chaplain  at  Rhydd  Court, 
have  been  appointed  in  their  place,  whilst  the  services  of  the  late  Secretaries 
have  been  in  some  measure  retained  by  placing  them  on  the  Committee. 

The  Rules  of  the  Society  have  been  slightly  amended  as  follows  : — 


1.  That  the  Society  be  entitled  the 
"Worcester  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural and  Arch^ological  Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  Study  of  Ecclesi- 
astical and  other  Architecture,  Anti- 
quities, and  Designs,  the  restoration 
of  mutilated  Architectural  Remains 
within  the  County  and  Diocese,  and 
to  furnish  suggestions  so  far  as  may 
be  within  its  province  for  improving 


the  character  of  Ecclesiastical  and 
other  edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected 
or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  further  include 
within  its  scope  the  collection  and 
diffusion  of  information  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Archaeology  and  County 
History. 

4.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  be  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  Books,  Casts,  Drawings,  &c. 
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Notes  on  the  Cliurelies,  Sfc,  visited  by  the  Society  from  Grantham 
on  the  16th  and  17th  June,  1875. — By  The  Venerable  Edward 
Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Somerby. 

The  fabric  of  this  church  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
chancel.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting  feature  is  its  fine  old 
jNorman  chancel  arch,  supported  by  coeval  piers,  having  scalloped 
cushion  caps.  It  is  enriched  on  its  western  face  by  a  double  row 
of  the  chevron  ornament,  disposed  horizontally,  and  on  its  eastern 
face  by  the  billet  mould,  and  a  scallop  worked  in  a  very  irregular 
way  upon  it.     The  tower,  built  during  the  Early  English  period,  is- 
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of  three  stages.     Of  these,  the  upper  one  is  lit  by  a  coupled  lancet 
having  a  roundel  carved  in  low  relief  above,  in  each  of  its  walls, 
and  two  or  three  single  lancets,  placed  irregularly,  light  its  lower 
stages.     The  south  aisle  arcade,  of  three  bays,   is   supported  by 
elaborately  clustered  pillars,  rising  from  high  bases.     At  the  east 
end  of  this  aisle  was  once  a  chapel,  as  indicated  by  a  statue  bracket 
and  an  aumbry  still  remaining  at  its  eastern  end.     The  nave  is 
surmounted  by  a  good  Decorated  clerestory.     The  approach  to  the 
rood-loft  was  constructed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  as  may  still 
be  seen  both  externally  and  internally.     In  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  north  wall  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Threckingham.     The 
font  is  a  good  one  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  an  octangular  tub- 
form,  each  face  being  enriched  by  traceried  panels.     The  chancel  is 
Decorated,  and  has  an  arched-headed  double  light,  a  square  headed 
one,  and  a  Tudor  priest's  doorway  in  its  southern  wall.     The  east 
window,  once  a  fine  one,  has  been  most  lamentably  mutilated  and 
curtailed,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  general  appearance  of  this 
church.     A   portion  of  the    carved   and  elaborately  painted  oak 
chancel  screen  is  now  incorporated  in  a  pew  near  to  its  original 
site.     At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  two  statue  brackets  on 
which  the  head  of  a  king  and  queen  are  carved.     There  is  an 
interesting  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
clad  entirely  in  mail,  including  a  coif,  or  hood,  strapped  round  his 
head,  excepting  genouilliercs  of  plate.     In  front  of  him  is  a  sword, 
and  on  his  left  arm  a  small  shield.     Over  his  hawberk  he  wears  the 
long  surcoat  of  his  time,  and  at  his  feet,  instead  of  usual  lion,  is  a 
couched  horse,  saddled  and  stirruped,  with  a  man  in  a  recumbent 
position  at  his  head.     It  is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  De 
Somerby  family,  who  formerly  were  lords  of  this  parish.     The  same 
device,  viz.,  a  horse,  appears  in  the  glass  of  one  of  the  chancel 
windows.     The  octagonal  stone  base  of  an  old  pulpit  supports  the 
present  one.     In  the  chancel  is  a  marble  mural  monument  commem- 
orating Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  John  Brownlow,  4th  Baronet,  and 
opposite  to  this  another  smaller  one,  erected  in  memory  of  another 
member  of  that  family,  viz.,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Brownlow, 
which  bears  this  curious  inscription,  "Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Brownlowe  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Brownlowe,  Baronet, 
and  of  his  wife  Dame  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Freke  of  Gorn 
Cortney  in  the  County  of  Dorset.     She  deceased  the  16  yeare  of 
her  life,  the  1  of  June,  1670.     She  was  of  a  solid  serious  temper, 
of  a   competent   stature,   and  a  fayre  compleaction,  whose  soule 
now  is  perfectly  butyfyed  with  the  fruition  of  God  in  Glory,  and 
whoes  body  in  his  dew  time  he  will  rais  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
Here  lyes  a  Virgin  whose  conscience  may  compared  with  whitest 
vellom  truly  say.     The  spot  lyes  there  who  clensed  me  wrote  his 
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name  so  firm  upon  me  I  am  still  the  same.  His  whiles  I  lived  he 
own'd  me,  still  I'm  his  preserved  by  him  till  I  enjoy  true  bliss." 

St.  Peter's,  Eopsley. 
This  very  striking  church  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  porch,  and  chancel.  Here  we  shall  see  a 
fragment  of  the  earliest  stonework  existing  in  Lincolnshire,  viz.,  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  and  also  at  the  corresponding 
south-east  angle,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  not  in  a  very  safe  condition. 
This  is  Saxon  "long  and  short  work,"  of  which  so  little  now  remains; 
but  there  are  two  similar  specimens  in  the  eastern  angles  of  the 
uave  of  Wilsford  Church,  and  another  example  at  Cranwell.  This 
work,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  derived  its  character  from  the  timber 
framing  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  usually  adopted  before 
solid  stone  structures  Avere  erected,  after  what  was  called  the  "Roman 
manner."  There  are  some  portions  of  a  Norman  church  remaining, 
viz.,  the  north  aisle  arcade,  and  a  single  semicircular-headed  light 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  This  arcade  of  three  bays,  consists 
of  pillars  having  compound  square  abaci  and  scalloped  cushion 
caps,  supj)orting  semicircular  arches.  On  the  left  side  of  the  east 
window  of  this  aisle  is  a  tiny  arched  hollow,  perhaps  cut  for  the 
reception  of  a  relic.  The  corresponding  arcade,  also  of  three  bays, 
has  keel-shaped  responds,  a  circular-shafted  pillar,  and  a  later 
octangular  shafted  one  that  has  replaced  the  original  pillar  westward 
of  its  partner :  on  its  shaft  is  this  inscription,  "  Ista  coluna  facta 
fuit  ad  fon  sci  Michel  anno  dni  m^  ccc^  Ixxx  et  nome   factoris 

Thoms d  Corby."     The  omitted  name  can  not  be  given  with 

certainty,  but  may  be  "  Welbe."  The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English, 
and  a  coeval  arch  gives  access  to  a  south  aisle  or  chantry.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  are  two  sedilia  and  a  plain  Easter  sepulchre. 
Here  also  is  the  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century,  found 
some  time  ago,  upside  down,  in  the  ground  below  the  surface  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  which  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  chantry  chapels 
of  this  church.  She  is  represented  in  a  gown,  hood,  and  chincloth 
of  her  period,  and  her  head  rests  upon  two  small  cushions  beneath 
a  round  canopy.  In  the  Decorated  aisle  adjoining  is  an  ogee-arched 
light,  a  square-headed  light,  a  priest's  doorway,  and  a  Perpendicular 
low-side  window.  Part  of  the  old  painted  chancel  screen  still 
remains,  incorporated  in  the  seating.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  there  is  a  slight  projection  in  the  wall,  to  allow  of  the 
construction  of  a  staircase.  This  is  lighted  by  a  tiny  slit  without, 
and  approached  by  a  remaining  door  within,  from  which  staircase  a 
bridge,  spanning  the  aisle  in  front  of  a  good  window  in  its  eastern 
wall,  led  to  the  rood-loft.  In  this  window  is  a  fragment  of  painted 
glass,  bearing  the  name  of  "De  Welby."  At  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  was  a  chapel,  as  indicated  by  a  piscina  and  aumbry  still 
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remaining  in  the  south  wall  of  the  eastern  jDart  of  that  aisle,  and 
west  of  this  was  another  chajDel,  from  similar  evidence,  together 
with  a  sepulchral  arch  in  the  wall.  Westward  of  the  door  of  this 
aisle  is  a  little  rude  aperture,  now  stopped  up,  which  may  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  doles.  The  tower  is  a  good 
plain  Early  English  structure,  in  bad  condition,  having  a  Perpen- 
dicular window  inserted  in  its  western  face.  Above  rises  a  Decorated 
broach  spire,  having  an  undue  amount  of  entasis.  The  porch, 
erected  1453,  is  a  fine  large  Perpendicular  one^  surmounted  by  a 
panelled  parapet  and  pinnacles,  the  central  pinnacle  in  front  having  a 
richly  carved  statue  niche  worked  in  its  face.  It  also  bears  this 
legend,  "  Hac  non  cede  via.  Nisi  dicas  Ave  Maria."  Over  the 
doorway  within  this  porch  is  another  plainer  statue  niche.  Eichard 
Fox,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester,  was  born  at  Eopsley  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  He  rose  through  the  favour  of  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  Henry,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  afterwards  Henry  YIL,  whom  he 
served  most  faithfully,  and  was  one  of  his  executors.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Grantham  and  Taunton,  and 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Eventually  Wolsey  supplanted 
him  in  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  he  died  in  1528. 

The  Chapel,  Great  Humby. 

This  chapel  is  only  remarkable  for  its  extremely  small  size,  its 
outside  measurement  being  only  30  feet  by  15.  There  is,  however, 
at  least  one  smaller  chapel  in  existence,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  only  measures  20  feet  by  12,  and  has 
waUs  6  feet  high.  It  was  built  in  1682  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  former  possessors  of  the  HaU  that  once  stood  close  by,  the  site 
of  which  can  still  be  traced,  although  no  portion  of  its  walls  now 
remain  above  ground. 

St.  Peter's,  Lenton. 

This  Church  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
chancel.  The  tower  and  spire  are  early  Decorated.  The  first  of 
these  has  excellent  base  mouldings,  and  in  its  west  face  is  a  statue 
niche.  Below  the  upper  tier  of  spire  lights  is  a  bold  string  encircl- 
ing the  spire.  The  spacious  nave  is  separated  from  the  south  aisle 
by  an  Early  EngHsh  arcade  of  three  bays,  supported  by  two  octang- 
ular pillars  and  boldly-carved  brackets,  serving  as  responds.  The  cap 
of  the  westerimiost  pillar  is  enriched  with  boldly  projecting  foliation 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  responds.  At  the  west  end  of  this 
aisle  is  a  lancet  light,  and  at  the  east  end  there  is  a  chapel,  as  usual, 
from  the  evidence  of  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  near  its  eastern  end, 
and  two  plain  statue  brackets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  east  window 
of  this  aisle.     In  its  glass  is  a  shield  bearing  G,  a  bordure  arg., 
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charged  with  six  cinqnefoils.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  large  Per- 
pendicular windows,  in  the  glass  of  the  easternmost  of  which  is  a 
shield  bearing  G,  a  lion  rampant  arg.  The  doorway  in  this  wall  is 
now  stopped  np.  A  good  Early  English  arch  stands  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  Part  of  the  carved  oak  chancel  screen,  having 
excellent  panels  below,  still  remains,  but  this  is  of  a  later  date. 
The  pulpit  is  of  the  time  of  James  L,  and  has  an  octagonal  canopy, 
both  being  enriched,  as  usual  with  flat  sunk  decorative  work.  The 
chancel  is  of  a  poor  late  Perpendicular  style.  In  its  floor  are  two 
Purbeck  marble  slabs,  one  plain,  the  other  enriched  with  an 
effigy  of  a  knight,  four  angle  shields,  and  a  legend  plate  ;  these  pro- 
bably commemorated  members  of  the  Armyn  family.  In  the  side 
wall  on  the  north  is  a  little  square  piscina  with  an  aumbry  above 
it.  Opposite  is  a  fine  stone  monument,  commemorating  Bartholomew 
Armyn,  of  Osgodby,  sou  of  William  Armyn  and  Catherine  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Thimelby,  of  Irnham.  This  consists  of  a  table  sup- 
ported by  legs,  most  elaborately  enriched  with  carving,  representing 
martial  objects.  Above  this  rise  three  pillars  supporting  a  cornice, 
between  which  are  panels  containing  shields  of  arms  surmounted 
by  mantled  and  crested  helms,  and  then  again  from  this  rises  another 
similar  but  smaller  feature,  on  the  panels  of  which  is  the  epitaph, 
the  whole  being  most  elaborately  carved.  On  the  front  of  the  table 
are  cut  sixteen  shields  of  arms,  and  four  more  at  each  end.  On  the 
right  hand  lower  panel  is  a  large  shield  bearing — Erm.,  a  saltire 
engrailed,  on  chief  a  lion  passant  gardant,  for  Armyn,*  quartering 
a  cross  plain,  charged  with  5  mullets,  3  lions  rampant,  and  a  bar 
between  three  escallops,  impaling  a  lion  rampant,  quartering  a 
chevron  charged  with  3  crescents  between  3  annulets. t  Below  this 
are  two  other  shields,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  bears — Armyn, 
impaling  2  lions  passant,  J  quartering — vair  a  bar  fretty,  a  saltire 
between  4  cross  crosslets,  and  a  chevron  between  3  animals.  The 
one  on  the  left  hand  bears — Armyn,  impaling  barry  of  6,  over  all 
3  martlets  '2  and  1,§  quartering — 2  chevronels,  a  cross  plain,  3 
pales  in  bend  4  mullets.  ||  Above  these  three  shields  is  a  label 
bearing  the  motto — "  Malim  mori  quam  fcedari,"  and  on  the  other, 
below  them — "  Granum  mortuum  fructificat."  In  the  left  hand 
panel  below  is  a  single  large  shield,  surmounted  by  one  mantled 
helm  having  an  ermine  for  a  crest,  and  another  having  2  birds'  claws 
holding  an  escallop,  as  a  crest.  This  bears  Armyn,  quartering  a 
cross  plain,  charged  with  5  mullets,  3  lions  rampant,  and  a  bar 

*  The  Arms  of  Armyn,  of  Osgodby,  were — ^Erm.,  a  saltire  engrailed  gu.,  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  a  lion  passant  gardant. 

t  For  Sutton,  of  Burton  and  Washingborough,  who  bore  or,  on  a  chevron  between  3 
annulets  gu.  as  many  crescents  of  the  field. 

t  For  Dymoke  who  bears  sa.,  2  lions  passant  arg.  crowned  or. 

§  For  Chaworth  who  bears  barry  of  6,  arg.  and  gu.  3  mullets  sa. 

II  For  Thimelby,  who  bore  arg.,  3  pales  sa.  in  bend  4  mullets  of  the  last. 
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between  3  escallops ;  impaling — quarterly,  a  bend  charged  with  3 
escallops;'^  barry  of  6,  a  canton  charged  with  a  cross  fleury,t  a 
cross  plain,  and  3  lions  rampant  collared  and  chained.  Below 
this  shield  is  the  motto,  "  Spes  pulvis  et  ambo."  Above  each 
of  the  pillars  supporting  the  upper  stage  of  this  monument  the 
Armyn  crest  appears,  viz.,  an  ermine  trippant.  On  the  right  hand 
upper  panel  is  this  inscription — "  Mors  sationis  instar.  In  Christo. 
dormit.  sub.  hoc.  tumulo.  Barthol.  Armyne.  ar.  fiilius  minimus 
Guliel  Armyn  de  Osgodby  armigeri  ex  Katherina  filia  Johanis 
Thymelby  de  Irnham  militis  una  cum  illo  conditur  Maria  uxor 
clarissima  prima  Henrici  Sutton  ar  genita  ex  Margaret  filia  Ro 
Husey  militis  que  quatuor  illi  liberos  peperit  Gulielm,  John  in 
conspectu  patris  mortuum,  Katherinam  et  Magdalena,  conjuge  sua 
secunda  Katherina  filia  Georgii  C  ha  worth  ar  mortua.  Anna  fideli 
uxore  tertia  sorore  et  hterede  Ro  Dymoke  ar  superstite  obiit  anno 
setatis  58  Dni  1598  Septembris  xi°.  Parent  opt  et  charis  officiosae 
pietatis  ergo  fil  lutuosiss  Guliel  Armyn  mil  monumentum  hoc 
dicavit  anno  regis  Jacobi  tertio."  On  the  left  hand  upper  panel  is 
this  inscription — "  Fide  conjugali.  Secundum  Christi  redemptoris 
adventum  in  crypta  sub  proximo  marmore  reposita  expectat  inclyta 
Heroina  Martha  una  filiar  Guliel  Baronis  Eyre  ex  Margarita  filia 
Edw.  Dymok  milit  fsemina  summa  pietate  modestia  patientia  uxor 
castiss  congruenter  marito  ann  1 2  adunata  mater  amantiss  quatuor 
filior  et  sex  filiar  e  quibus  Guliel  Evreum  Margaritam  Annam 
Elizabet  sui  ipsui  imagines  et  amoris  mutui  pignora  superstites 
relinquens  animam  Deo  reddidit  anno  atatis  33  salutis  MDCI. 
Elis.  44  Martii  xi^.  Conjugi  lectiss  maritus  moestiss  Willielm 
Armyu  mil  honoris  et  memorise  ergo  sibi  que  et  suis  mortalitatis 
memor  devotissime  posuit  anno  Dni  1605."  Opposite  to  this  fine 
monument  is  a  little  mural  one  commemorating  Jane,  wife  of  John 
Chaworth,  who  died  1606. 

Another  memorial  of  the  Armyne  family  remains  here  in  the 
form  of  a  chalice,  bearing  this  inscription, — "  The  gift  of  ye  Rt. 
Honble.  Ann  Armyne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Willm.  Armyne, 
of  Osgodby,  Knt.  &  Bart.,  now  wife  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  ye  Lord 
Crewe,  Bar^.  of  this  Kingdom,  to  ye  Parish  Church  of  Lenton,  in 
ye  County  of  Lincoln." 

Irnham   Hall. 

The  manor  of  Irnham  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Ralph 
de  Paganel,  whose  descendants  possessed  it  until  1220,  when  it 
passed  to  Sir  Andrew,  son  of  Sir  Godfrey  Luterell,  through  his 
marriage  Avith  Tricintha,  daughter  of  WilHam  Paganel.  His  grand- 
son, Sir  Robert,  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  as  Baron  of  Irnham, 

*  For  Evers,  or  Eure,  who  bore  quarterly  arg  &  gu.  on  a  beud  sa.,  3  escallops  arg. 
For  Bussy,  who  bore  barry  of  6  arg.  &  sa. 
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1298.  The  manor  continued  in  the  Lnterell  family  until  the  death 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Luterell,  the  7th  Baron,  without  issue,  1419,  when 
it  passed  to  his  sister  Hawise,  wife  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hilton,  who  died 
1460.  Their  son  Godfrey  died  1472,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and 
heir,  Elizabeth,  who,  through  her  marriage  with  Richard  Thimelby, 
took  the  manor  of  Irnham  into  that  family.  Richard  Thimelby 
died  1531,  and  his  descendants  possessed  Irnham  until  1700,  when 
Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Thimelby,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Gifford,  of  Chillington,  bequeathed  it  to  her  cousin,  Benedict 
Conquest,  of  Houghton  Conquest.  He  died  1753,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Maria  Christina,  who  married  Henry,  8th  Baron 
Arundel  of  Wardour.  He  died  1808,  and  left  two  daughters,  Maria 
Christina,  married  to  James  Everard,  9th  Baron  Arundel,  and 
Eleanor,  wife  of  the  7th  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Lady 
Arundel  left  Irnham  to  her  daughter  Lady  Clifford,  and  her  son, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Thomas  Clifford,  sold  it  in  1853  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Harvey  Woodhouse,  whose  trustees  still  possess  it.  This 
large  and  very  picturesque  mansion  was  built  by  Richard  Timelby, 
after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Godfrey 
Hilton,  who  died  1531,  and  before  the  subsequent  and  well-known 
plan  for  such  mansions  was  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  the  letter  E,  often 
in  compliment  to  the  great  Elizabeth,  but  also  from  its  convenient 
form.  The  plan  of  this  house  is  that  of  the  letter  L,  and  consists 
of  an  eastern  and  southern  facade.  The  first  may  be  considered  the 
principal  one,  because  in  it  is  the  entrance,  and  the  principal  room, 
viz.,  the  great  hall.  From  this  projects  a  rather  later  feature,  con- 
taining a  porch.  The  windows  are  all  square-headed,  mullioned, 
and  have  returned  labels  over  them.  Three  picturesque  gables  rise 
above  this  elevation,  serving  to  break  its  embattled  parapet.  The 
south  front  is  most  agreeably  varied  by  an  octagonal  turret,  two 
bays,  and  a  second  turret  in  the  angle  between  this  and  the  east 
front.  The  numerous  chimnies  required  for  so  large  a  house  rise  in 
great  solid  stacks  from  the  ground,  and  end  in  groups  of  light 
diagonal  shafts  having  embattled  tops,  of  a  most  pleasing  design. 
Some  of  these  stacks  are  quite  large  enough  to  contain  small  cham- 
bers or  cupboards,  for  the  concealment  of  fugitives  or  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  there  is  one  mysterious  exceptional  shaft  rising  above  the 
roof,  said  to  communicate  Avith  a  secret  chamber  somewhere  within 
this  old  mansion,  with  what  truth  I  cannot  say ;  certainly,  however, 
some  forty  years  ago  one  hiding-place  was  discovered  during  the 
process  of  repairing  a  staircase,  one  of  the  stej)S  of  which  was  found 
to  move  on  hinges  so  as  to  give  access  to  a  small  closet  by  means  of 
a  step  ladder,  in  which  closet  was  found  a  book  of  devotions  and 
the  remains  of  a  straw  pallet.  About  the  same  time,  also,  a  pearl 
necklace  and  other  valuables  were  found  in  a  recess  behind  a  sliding 
panel  in  the  hall.     The  hall  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
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feature  in  this  grand  old  place,  but  its  interior  has  been  completely 
modernised,  part  of  it  is  partitioned  off,  and  the  numerous  old 
portraits  removed,  which  formerly  adorned  it.  It  was  52  feet  long 
before  this  piece  was  abstracted  from  it,  and  is  still  29  feet  wide. 
A  gallery  above  gives  access  to  various  rooms  in  the  first  storey. 

St.  Andrew's,  Irnham. 
The  church  here  is  a  fine  spacious  and  lofty  structure,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  noble  and  wealthy  families  who  have 
successively  lived  in  this  parish  as  its  lords.  It  consists  of  a  tower, 
nave,  north  aisle,  north  porch,  chancel,  and  north  chapel  adjoining 
it.  The  tower,  of  three  principal  stages,  set  in  above  each  string, 
is  of  the  Transitional  period,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  fine  massive 
arch  within,  the  piers  of  which  have  caps  enriched  with  boldly 
carved  foliage  and  square  abaci,  and  the  semicircular-headed  door- 
way in  its  west  front  without.  Originally  it  had  coupled  lancets 
as  belfry  windows  in  its  upper  stages,  of  which  traces  remain  in 
each  of  its  faces ;  but  during  the  Perpendicular  period  the  present 
lights  were  substituted  for  the  older  ones,  and  the  crowning  parapet 
and  pinnacles  were  added.  This  church  has  lost  its  Early  English 
south  porch ;  and  its  windows  of  that  period,  together  with  its  well- 
moulded  doorway,  enriched  with  the  tooth  ornament,  are  now 
inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  In  the  north  aisle  are  two 
three-light  windows,  having  three  circlets  above  containing  quatre- 
foils.  The  doorway  within  the  modern  north  porch  is  of  the 
same  good  early  character,  and  over  it  is  a  little  window  consisting 
of  three  small  lancets,  now  stopped  up,  but  visible  within.  The 
pitch  of  the  nave  roof,  before  the  clerestory  was  added,  may  be  seen 
from  a  small  portion  of  the  weathering  remaining  on  the  face  of  its 
easternmost  buttress.  In  the  lofty  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are 
two  good  early  Decorated,  or  Geometrical  windows,  having  broad 
flat  tracery,  and  very  delicately  carved  terminals  to  their  hood- 
moulds,  the  sill  of  one  being  higher. than  that  of  the  other,  a 
square-headed  Tudor  two-light  window  and  an  ogee-arched  doorway 
under  a  square  label,  similar  to  that  after  inserted  window.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  similar  fine  well-moulded  three-light  window,  having 
three  circlets  in  its  head,  the  central  one  containing  a  quatrefoil,  the 
others  trefoils.  The  walls  are  surmounted  by  an  embattled  Perpen- 
dicular parapet.  Within,  is  the  fine  old  Transitional  tower  arch 
already  alluded  to.  The  next  principal  feature  is  the  remaining 
early  Decorated  north  aisle  arcade  of  three  bays.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  good  octagonal  pillars,  rising  from  high  well-moulded 
bases.  The  chancel  arch  is  wide  and  lofty.  Towards  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  wall  is  the  entrance  to,  and  the  doorway  from,  a 
staircase  in  the  wall  that  formerly  communicated  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  the  aisle  with  the  clerestory.     In  the  south  wall  of 
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the  chancel  is  a  boldly  cusped  arch  over  a  sepulchral  recess,  and 
three  well-moulded  sedilia,  separated  from  each  other  by  little 
circular  shafted  pillars  having  carved  foliated  caps,  and  in  the  north 
wall  is  a  Perpendicular  aumbry.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chantry 
chapel,  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  probably  built  by  Kobert 
Lutterell,  Rector  of  Irnham,  in  1303,  is  a  most  beautiful  work  of 
art,  which  formerly  stood  east  and  wfist  between  the  chancel  and 
this  chapel.  This  served  as  a  receptacle  for  an  Eastern  sepulchre, 
and  perhaps  as  a  tomb  also,  but  certainly  it  may  vie  with  the 
beautiful  Easter  sepulchres  at  Heckington  and  Hawton,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  date,  viz.,  1370,  and  similar  in  its  plan  to  the 
one  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  It  consists  of  a  richly  carved  base, 
surmounted  by  three  canopied  recesses  crowned  by  a  corresponding 
richly  carved  cornice,  broken  by  little  canopies  carved  upon  it. 
The  perforated  carving  in  front,  and  at  the  ends,  representing  oak 
leaves  and  acorns,  &c.,  is  most  admirable.  Two  little  shields  are 
introduced,  on  one  of  which  is  carved  a  lion  rampant,  and  on  the 
other  a  bend  between  six  martlets,  for  Lutterell.  On  the  finial  of 
the  canopy  on  the  left  is  a  minute  representation  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  and  on  the  central  one,  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child ;  and  on  the  other  a  tree,  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  one 
that  led  to  man's  fall.  In  the  pavement  is  a  grey  slab  containing 
a  brass  commemorating  Sir  Andrew  Lutterell,  who  died  1390.  His 
efhgy  appears  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  slender  shafts,  now 
mutilated,  with  a  couched  lion  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  represented 
in  the  helm,  camail,  epaulieres,  brassarts,  vambraces,  cuffed  gauntlets 
having  gadlets,  surcoat  with  scalloped  edge,  cuisses,  genouillieres, 
jambs,  and  sollerets  of  his  time.  His  sword  hangs  on  his  left  side 
from  a  rich  broad  hip  belt,  and  his  hands  are  upraised  in  prayer. 
Below  is  this  inscription — "  Hie  jacet  Andreas  Louttrell  mil  dns 
de  Irnhm  qui  obiit  vi.  ^^  die  septebr  A  dni  ccc°  nonagesimo  cui  aie 
p  piciet  deus."  Near  to  this  slab  is  another  smaller  one,  in  which 
is  a  brass,  representing  a  knight  of  the  time  of  Henry  YL,  in  plate 
armour,  including  the  plain  helm,  gorget,  taces,  and  large  cuffed 
and  plated  gauntlets  of  that  period,  with  his  sword  by  his  left  side 
and  misericorde  on  the  right.  Below  this  effigy  was  a  shield  and 
legend  plate,  but  both  of  these  are  gone.  In  the  north  chantry 
chapel  is  an  old  altar  slab,  and  various  memorials  of  the  Clifford, 
Thimelby,  and  Conquest  families.  The  Lutterell  armorial  bearings 
are,  Or,  a  bend  between  6  martlets  sable ;  of  Thimelby,  Arg.,  3  pales 
sa.  in  bend  4  martlets  of  the  last ;  of  Conquest,  quarterly  arg.  and 
sa.  in  chief  a  label  of  3  points. 

St.  John's,  Corby. 

This  church  is  a  fine  spacious  edifice,  consisting  of  a  tower,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel.      The  earliest 
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portion  is  to  be  found  in  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch.  These  are 
square  features,  having  plain  chamfered  caps  of  a  late  Norman 
period.  The  aisle  arcades,  of  four  bays,  are  lofty,  and  supported  by 
slender  pillars  rising  from  high  bases,  but  are  rather  weak  in  detail. 
Above  is  a  good  clerestory  range,  and  large  heads  that  served  as 
brackets  to  the  roof  timbers.  The  north  aisle  is  Early  Decorated, 
and  in  its  wall  is  a  beautiful  three-light  window,  having  three 
quatrefoils  within  circlets  above  them,  and  another  of  the  intersect- 
ing lancet  order.  In  one  of  these  windows  is  inserted  some  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass,  made  up  into  sham  heraldic  shields  ;  also  a 
beautifully  executed  crowned  head,  probably  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  part  of  another,  having  a  rayed  nimbus,  probably  that 
of  our  Lord.  Traces  of  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel  remain  here 
in  the  form  of  an  aumbry  on  the  right  side  towards  the  east  end,  a 
sepulchral  arch  on  the  left  side,  and  a  statue  bracket  at  the  east  end. 
In  the  wall  of  this  aisle  is  a  staircase  that  originally  communicated 
with  a  bridge  across  the  aisle  leading  to  the  rood  loft.  A  springer 
of  this  bridge  still  remains  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  a  higher 
level  above  it  is  a  corresponding  springer.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  flat  headed  Decorated  window,  in  the  glass  of  which  is  the 
head  of  a  saint,  usually  thought  to  be  that  of  St.  John,  the  patron 
saint  of  this  church,  holding  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel ; 
but  it  is  clearly  that  of  a  female  martyr  holding  a  palm.  There  was 
a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  also,  as  indicated  by  a  beautiful 
little  Decorated  double  piscina  in  the  south  wall  towards  the  east 
end.  This  consists  of  two  niches,  surmounted  by  crocketed  pedi- 
ments above  and  pinnacles.  Over  the  porch  is  a  small  priest's 
chamber,  or  parvise,  approached  by  a  staircase  from  within  the  south 
aisle.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  several  old  slabs,  once  enriched 
with  brasses.  The  floor  of  this  church  rises  considerably  as  it 
advances  eastward.  The  font  is  a  plain  octagonal  one  of  the  four- 
teenth century  placed  upon  a  plain  square  base. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket's,  Burton  Goggles. 

The  fabric  of  this  church  consists  of  a  tower,  spire,  north  and 
south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel,  and  has  recently  been  exten- 
sively restored  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin. 
The-  oldest  feature  is  the  doorway  within  the  porch,  which  is 
Transitional,  or  between  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles.  On 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hood-mould  on  the  loft  side  the  saw-orna- 
ment is  worked.  Over  the  arch  appears  the  date  1624,  when 
this  porch  was  probably  repaired,  but  that  arch  is  of  the  period 
when  the  Early  English  was  in  the  act  of  being  superseded  by  the 
Decorated  style.  Within  the  porch  are  two  recumbent  effigies  of 
knights,  cut  in  stone,  one  on  either  side,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  head  of  the  one  on  the  right  hand  rests  upon  a  small  cushion, 
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and  is  clothed  in  a  "  hawberk,"  or  shirt  of  ring  mail,  and  a  "  coif 
de  niailles,"  or  hood  of  mail,  flat  at  the  top.  Over  the  hawberk  is 
a  siircoat,  the  legs  are  clad  in  ''  chausses  of  mail,"  and  the  knees 
protected  by  "  genouillieres,"  or  knee  pieces  of  hardened  leather 
called  "  cuir  bouilli."  On  the  left  side  is  a  small  heater-shaped 
shield  hanging  from  a  guige  or  strap.  The  other  effigy  is  similar 
to  this,  and  coeval  with  it,  but  is  still  more  interesting.  In  this 
case  the  top  of  the  coif  de  mailles  is  round  at  the  top,  and  fastened 
across  the  brow  with  a  little  strap  ornamented  with  roses,  and  the 
hawberk  is  of  chain  mail.  The  hands  are  upraised  in  prayer,  and 
the  head  rests  upon  two  small  cushions  supported  by  two  angels, 
one  of  whom  holds  a  vessel,  containing  the  suggested  prayers  of 
saints.  On  each  side  of  this  effigy  are  slender  shafts  supporting  a 
fine  semicircular  conopy  over  the  head.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  church  is  the  Early  English  tower  and  spire.  The  first 
is  a  solid  structure  of  two  stages,  lighted  by  little  lancets.  In  the 
west  front  is  a  little  canopied  niche,  in  which  perhaps  once  stood 
a  sculptured  representation  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury. The  cornice  is  enriched  with  conventional  masks.  The 
spire  is  coeval  with  the  tower,  and  may  be  regarded  as  its  lofty 
pyramidal  roof,  from  its  comparative  obtuseness  as  a  spire.  This  is 
lighted  by  large  windows  at  the  base,  consisting  of  coupled  lancets 
and  enriched  by  the  tooth-mould,  and  also  by  little  lancets  above. 
A  bold  string  encircles  it  just  below  the  upper  range  of  lights.  In 
the  north  aisle  wall  is  an  interesting  lancet,  and  a  plain  doorway, 
at  the  west  end  an  Early  Decorated  two-light  window,  and  at  the 
east  end  a  later  one  of  three  lights.  The  south  aisle  is  lighted  by 
good  Decorated  windows.  Above  the  nave  is  a  Decorated  clerestory  of 
three  lights  in  each  range.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  two  good 
Decorated  windows  having  varied  tracery  in  each  wall,  the  western- 
most of  which  have  flatter  segmental  arched  heads  than  the  others. 
In  the  south  wall  is  a  later  low-  side  window.  New  buttresses  now 
stand  at  the  east  angles  of  the  chancel,  and  between  these  is  a  new 
window  that  does  not  well  accorl  with  the  old  lateral  ones,  but  is 
filled  with  very  beautiful  painted  glass  by  Hardman.  Within,  the 
spacious  nave  has  aisle  arcades  of  three  bays  supported  by  octagonal 
shafted  pillars.  The  southern  one  is  Early  Decorated,  lower  than 
the  other,  and  has  a  bracket  at  each  end,  serving  as  responds.  A 
piiscina  in  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle  towards  the  east  end  indicates 
the  former  existence  of  a  chapel  there.  There  are  preserved  some 
figures  of  angels  from  the  roof.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  will 
be  observed  a  deeply  splayed  sacristan's  window  of  the  same  date 
as  the  tower,  and  also  the  weathering  of  the  original  roof  before  the 
clerestory  was  added.  The  doorway  and  steps  of  the  rood-loft  are 
still  preserved.  The  font  is  a  plain  octagonal  one  of  the  Decorated 
period,  set  upon  a  plain  solid  square  base.     In  the  south  wall  of  the 
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chancel  is  a  double  Early  English,  piscina,  having  a  little  octangular 
pillar  between  the  two  recesses,  and  a  sedile  in  the  window-sill  near 
this  ;  in  this  wall  was  discovered  a  little  stone  coffin  of  an  infant, 
used,  as  in  other  instances,  simply  as  a  building  stone.  All  the  five 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  beautifully  painted  glass  by 
Hardman,  and  the  subject  in  the  low-side  window  very  appro- 
priately represents  our  Lord  healing  lepers.  In  the  window  on  the 
north  side  are  four  scenes  from  the  Hfe  of  the  patron  saint  of  this 
church,  vi^.  : — The  consecration  of  St.  Thomas,  his  reconciliation 
with  King  Henry,  his  murder,  and  his  burial. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Bitchfield. 

The  fabric  of  this  church  consists  of  a  tower,  spire,  north  aisle, 
porch,  and  chancel.  The  tower,  of  three  stages,  is  of  the  Transi- 
tional period,  before  the  Early  English  style  was  fully  developed. 
The  Norman  billet  mould  is  introduced  into  the  cornice,  but  the 
belfry  lights  are  coupled  lancets,  and  in  the  western  face  is  a  semi- 
circular headed  doorway,  having  the  dog-tooth  ornament  worked 
upon  its  inner  chamfer.  There  is  a  want  of  congruity  between  the 
tower  and  spire :  this  last  being  too  slender  at  its  base  to  accord 
with  the  tower  it  surmounts,  and  its  finial  is  too  heavy.  The  porch 
is  Decorated,  and  covered  with  a  stone  roof,  carried  on  ribs,  which 
always  has  a  handsome  appearance.  AYestward  of  this  is  a  little 
Early  two-light  window  having  semicircular  headed  lights,  and 
eastward  of  it  an  intersecting  lancet  \^dndow,  having  a  statue  niche 
in  its  eastern  splay,  and  a  little  aumbry  just  below  it.  In  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  of  this  aisle,  and  in  the  chancel  wall  below 
the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft,  are  some  fragments  of  herringbone 
work ;  but  of  what  date  these  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  existing  roof  has  lately  been  renewed ;  but  the  figures  of  angels 
and  the  carved  bosses  of  the  one  it  has  replaced,  are  again  introduced 
into  the  present  one.  The  aisle  arcade,  of  three  bays,  has  semi- 
circular headed  arches  supported  by  pillars  having  excellent  bases. 
The  chancel  arch  is  a  poor  Perpendicular  feature.  On  the  left  of 
this  is  a  little  crocheted  and  pinnacled  statue  niche.  The  aisle 
overlaps  the  chancel,  and  its  new  roof  has  been  treated  in  the  same 
conservative  way  as  that  of  the  nave.  Here  is  an  old  sepulchral 
slab,  once  adorned  with  brasses,  which  are  now  lost.  The  font  is 
octangular  in  plan,  and  of  the  Decorated  style.  Eound  the  ujDper 
part  of  its  bowl  is  a  border  of  varied  carved  work.  On  one  of  its 
panels  is  carved  a  quatrefoil  within  a  roundel,  with  a  shield  in  the 
centre  bearing  the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  on  the  others 
a  bannered  crosier  springing  from  two  wings,  a  shield  bearing  a 
cross  plain  between  four  crescents,  another  bearing  a  saltire,  another 
a  cinquefoil,  another  a  bend  charged  with  a  quatrefoil,  and  another 
a  bar.  At  the  base  of  a  little  shallow  niche,  or  panel,  worked  in 
the  stem  of  this  font,  appears  a  miniature  chalice. 
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St.  Andrew's,  Boothby. 

Tliis  cliurcli  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  south  porch,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  Considerable  portions  of  the  original  late  Norman  fabric 
still  remain,  viz.,  the  tower  and  the  aisle  arcades.  The  first  consists 
of  three  stages.  In  the  west  face  is  a  good  doorway  of  that  early 
period,  the  jambs  of  which  are  enriched  by  two  pillars  rising  from 
stilted  bases,  and  having  foliated  caps,  and  in  the  southern  one  a 
semicircular-headed  slit.  The  great  thickness  of  its  walls  is  exhibited 
by  the  deep  jambs  of  the  belfry  lights.  This  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a  Perpendicular  panelled  and  embattled  parapet,  and  eight 
pinnacles,  on  which  are  cut  shields  bearing  two  chevronels  couped. 
The  aisle  arcades,  of  two  bays,  are  also  both  Norman,  and  have 
circular  shafts,  but  are  not  coeval.  The  southern  one  is  probably 
the  earliest,  and  upon  this  the  tower  intrudes  at  the  west  end,  indicat- 
ing that  this  last  is  of  a  later  date,  whilst  the  end  of  the  north  aisle 
assorts  well  with  the  tow^er,  and  was  probably  erected  at  the  same 
time  with  it.  The  north  aisle  is  a  fine  span-roofed  feature,  pro- 
bably erected  circa  1330.  The  eastern  portion  overlaps  the  chancel, 
into  which  it  opens  by  means  of  an  arcade  having  octagonal-shafted 
pillars.  The  chancel  is  lofty,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Decorated 
work.  The  hood-mould  of  its  arch  is  interrupted,  and  it  is  otherwise 
irregular,  perhaps  from  the  former  existence  of  the  rood-loft  and 
the  staircase  connected  with  it,  which  are  now  removed.  It  is  lit 
by  three  beautiful  windows  in  its  south  wall  and  a  square-headed 
low-side  wdndow,  a  single  window  in  the  disengaged  portion  of  the 
north  wall,  and  a  fine  five-light  window  at  the  east  end.  Externally, 
it  has  good  base-mouldings  and  an  excellent  saddle  stone  and  cross 
on  its  gable.  There  are  two  plain  statue  niches  at  the  east  end, 
and  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall.  The  communion  table  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  that  at  which  good  Bishop  Sanderson  officiated  so  long. 
There  are  some  monuments  of  the  Harrington  and  Litchford  families, 
and  two  or  three  shields  of  arms  in  the  windows.  The  font  is  of 
the  tub  form,  and  has  a  bold  embattled  device  worked  upon  its 
lower  portion.  In  1619,  the  holy  Eobert  Sanderson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  presented  to  the  Eectory  of  Boothby  Pagnall 
by  Thomas  Harrington,  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  was  born  at  Eotherham,  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  and  in 
1631,  appointed  Chaplain  to  Charles!.,  upon  whom  he  waited  when  at 
Bel  voir  Castle  in  1634  and  1636.  In  1642  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  but  six  years  later  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  his  cure  here,  whence  he  was  carried  off"  prisoner  to  Lincoln  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  but  soon  recovered  his  liberty  through  his  ex- 
change for  the  Puritan  Rector  of  Allington,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Royalists.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Bisho]3  of 
Lincoln,  when  73  years  of  age,  and  died  January  26,  1662.     We 
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are  indebted  to  him  for  the  prayer,  "  For  all  conditions  of  men," 
and  "  The  General  Thanksgiving,"  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  alone  serve  to  indicate  the  holy  spirit  of  his  mind. 

In  this  parish  is  a  most  curious  little  manor  house  of  the  twelfth 
century,  adjoining  the  modern  mansion  of  Captain  Thorold.  It 
has  a  vaulted  under-croft,  a  soler,  and  other  rooms  above,  access  to 
which  was  given  by  an  external  staircase,  and  in  one  of  these  is  a 
very  early  specimen  of  a  large  chimney  piece. 

St.  Guthlac's,  Little  Ponton. 

This  church  has  been  sadly  mutilated  in  days  of  old,  but  of  late 
has  received  every  care  from  its  present  excellent  rector.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  south  porch,  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  Origin- 
ally a  Norman  structure  stood  here,  as  indicated  by  the  remaining 
fine  old  chancel  arch  of  that  style,  and  two  small  fragments  of 
Norman  carving,  now  inserted  on  either  side  of  the  west  window 
of  the  nave.  This  was  replaced  by  an  Early  English  successor,  of 
which  there  are  considerable  remains,  viz.,  the  southern  elevation 
generally,  including  the  doorway  within  the  porch,  a  double  lancet 
above  it,  a  single  lancet  in  the  chancel  wall,  and  the  Transitional 
arcade  of  the  north  aisle.  This  consists  of  three  bays,  having 
circular  shafted  pillars  supporting  semicircular  arches,  all  of  which 
were  buried  in  walling  before  the  new  aisle  beyond  it  was  built. 
On  the  cap  of  one  of  these  pillars  is  a  minute  band  of  the  nail- 
head  ornament.  A  transeptal  chapel  was  subsequently  added,  the 
arch  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave, 
with  a  window  in  the  masonry  that  now  fills  it  up.  The  porch  is 
a  comparatively  recent  addition ;  but  the  caps  of  the  piers  appear 
to  have  been  brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  old  fabric.  A 
beautiful  two-light  Decorated  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  head  of  another,  taken  from  the  north 
wall,  is  now  inserted,  for  its  preservation,  in  the  wall  over  the 
segmental  arched  east  window.  On  the  north  side  is  a  new  aisle 
and  vestry.  The  western  elevation  was  rebuilt  in  1657  most 
ingeniously,  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of  a  bell-cot  or  bell-gable,  by  the 
construction  of  an  arched  aperture  above  the  west  window  for  the 
reception  of  the  bell.  Adjoining  this,  on  the  south  side,  a  strange 
long  transomed  window  has  been  inserted.  In  the  chancel  is  some 
good  carved  oak  wood  work,  brought  from  Papon  Cathedral,  and 
in  its  south  windows  are  some  remains  of  painted  glass,  such  as 
the  covered  cup  border,  and  the  oak  and  acorn  pattern.  Here  is 
the  monument  of  William  Thorold,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little 
Ponton,  who  died  1725.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  William 
Thorold,  of  Little  Ponton,  and  Isabel  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Thorold,  of  Marston.  Here  is  also 
an  aumbry  and  a  piscina. 
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Holy  Cross,  Great  Ponton. 

This  church  is  unusually  well  known  from  its  proximity  to  tlie 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  its  elevated  j^osition.     It  consists  of 
a  remarkably  fine  tower,  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel, 
part  of  a  chapel  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  and  a  south  porch.     The 
oldest  feature  is  part  of  a  finely-proportioned  and  lofty  aisle-arcade 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.     One  arch  of  this  opens  into  the 
chancel,  and  the  other  is  closed  with  masonry.     This  is  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  rest  of  the  fabric  is  Perpen- 
dicular, and  externally  not  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower.     Within,  the  aisle  arcades,  of  three  bays,   are  lofty,  and 
supported  by  slender  octagonal  shafted  pillars.     A  newel  staircase 
remains  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  that  gives  access  to 
the  rood-loft.     In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  agioscope, 
and  in  the  opposite  one  a  shelved  aumbry  and  a  piscina.     But  the 
great  feature  here  is  the  tower,  78  feet  high,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
to-day.     The  general  design  is  vigorous,  and  yet  all  its  details  are 
most  delicately  finished,  which  delicacy  can  still  be  fully  appre- 
ciated  from   the    wonderful   state    of  preservation  in  which   the 
stonework  of  this  tower  remains — no  blemish  appearing   on   the 
external  surfaces,   and  the  whole   structure,  from  top  to  bottom, 
being  as  perfect  as   ever.      It  was  erected  at  a  surprisingly  late 
date,  considering  the  pure  and  excellent  Perpendicular  style  of  its 
architecture,   viz.,   in  the  year  1519;    for  although  no  preceding 
style  was  more  carefully  developed,  it  became  coarse  and  clumsy 
towards  its  close,   before  it   collapsed  under  the  advance  of  the 
quasi-rebirth  of  classical  architecture.     Here,  however,  is  no  weak- 
ness, either  of  design  or  detail,  and  we  have  a  grand,  yet  most 
delicately  treated  tower,  worthy  of  a  high  place  among  the  very 
best  of  its  Perpendicular  compeers.     Its  great  double  buttresses, 
relieved  by  richly-decorated  canopied  niches,  break  into  octangular 
features  above.     Over  its  satisfactory  base  mouldings  is  a  band  of 
quatrefoiled  work,  in   which  is  introduced  a  ship,  or  one  of  the 
builder's  merchant  vessels,  a  woolsack  surmounted  by  a  Christian 
ensign,  probably  used  as  his  trade  mark,  and  over  its  belfry  lights 
a  similar  band,  surmounted  by   an    elaborately  panelled  parapet, 
and  eight  crocketed  pinnacles,  breaking  the  horizontal  line  of  its 
summit.     Its  floor  level  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
nave,  so  that  steps   are  required  to  reach  this ;    hence  the  font 
would  stand  here  with  great  propriety,  as  in  a  baptistery,  between 
the  lofty  tower  arch,  and  below  the  five  fine  bells  with  which  this 
tower  is  supplied.     On  the  west  face  of  this  twoer  appear  the  royal 
arms  and  supporters  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  faces,  near  the  eye,  this  thoughtful  legend,  carved  by  the 
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order  of  the  pious  builder  of  this  noble  feature,  viz.,  "  Thynke,  and 
thanke  God  of  all,"  beneath  an  ornamental  label  in  conjunction 
with  three  shields.  That  builder  was  one  whose  name  ought  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  viz.,  Anthony  Ellys,  merchant  of  the  staple 
at  Calais,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  having  made  his  fortune 
by  honest  industry,  and  transmitted  at  least  a  portion  of  his  gains 
to  his  wife  in  the  form  of  gold  enclosed  within  a  cask,  labelled 
"  Calais  sand,"  bought  lands  at  Basingthorpe  and  Swineshead,  as 
well  as  at  Great  Ponton,  where  also  he  built  a  house  for  himself 
close  to  the  church,  and  then  erected  this  fine  tower  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  God  with  the  concurrence  of  his  good  wife.  After  his 
death  he  was  buried  beneath  an  altar-tomb  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  chapel  adjoining  the  chancel  of  this  church,  and  his 
estate  here  was  sold  to  Eichard  Coney.  The  remains  of  his  tomb, 
now  laid  flat,  still  happily  exist,  on  which  his  armorial  bearings  are 
carved.  These  also  appear  on  shields  in  the  spandrels  of  the  tower 
dooi'way,  supported  by  angels,  the  one  on  the  right  bearing  Undee, 
in  chief  a  lion  passant  gardant,  the  other,  a  bar  bearing  three 
escallops  between  three  crescents. 

St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Eochford. 

When  Domesday-book  was  compiled,  Drogo  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Stoke,  Colegrim  was  his  tenant,  and  Morcar  held  one-and- 
a-half  carucates  of  land  here  of  him.  Geoffrey  de  Wylekus  was 
lord  of  this  manor  1264,  when  he  obtained  a  grant  of  free  warren 
over  it  from  Henry  III.  John  de  Nevile  had  succeeded  as  lord, 
10  Edward  II..  when  he  obtained  the  same  privilege  from  that  king, 
and  Eichard  Byron  was  lord,  22  Eichard  II.  Next  we  hear  of  Sir 
William  MaUory  in  connection  with  this  parish,  who,  with  Margaret, 
his  wife,  conveyed  certain  lands  in  North  and  South  Stoke  to 
Henry  Eochford  and  Eichard  Luke.  This  Henry  Eochford  was 
descended  from  a  Norman  ancestor,  who  derived  his  name  from 
Eochford  in  Essex,  and  from  Sir  Saier  de  Eochford,  a  distinguished 
commander  in  the  French  wars  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
one  of  the  custodians  of  John,  King  of  France,  during  his  captivity 
at  Somerton  Castle.  In  1434  the  right  of  free  warren  over  the 
manor  of  Stoke  was  granted  to  Sir  Ealph  Eochford.  His  son 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Easton,  widow  of  Sir  John  Bigod, 
who,  with  his  father.  Sir  Ealph,  was  slain  at  Towton  fight.  She 
subsequently  married  Oliver  St.  John,  Esquire  to  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  who  in  her  right  possessed  the  manor  of  Stoke,  and  is 
described  by  Leland  as  a  "big  black  fellow."  He  died  at  Fonterabia, 
in  Spain,  but  his  body  was  brought  back  to  England,  and  buried 
"  before  the  quire  of  St.  Andrew  in  this  church,"  by  the  side  of 
which  was  afterwards  deposited  that  of  his  wife  in  1503.     Joan, 
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daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Eochford,  married  to  Henry  Stanhope 
in  1477,  succeeded  to  the  manor,  whose  son,  Edmund,  had  an  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Thomas  Skeffington.  William 
Skeffington  succeeded,  and  then  Thomas,  at  whose  death  in  1600  the 
manor  was  left  to  his  four  co-heir  daughters.  In  1626,  part  of  it 
was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Ellys,  then  to  John  Fountain  and  Henry 
Hale,  and  lastly  to  Sir  Thomas  Harrison,  who  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  remainder  of  it,  and  gave  the  whole  to  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  on  her  marriage  with  Edmund  Turnor,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  owner,  in  1653.  Easton,  a  hamlet  of  Stoke,  was 
originally  a  possession  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  had  a  chapel 
for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1268  Eobert  de  Tybetoft 
obtained  the  right  of  free  warren  there  from  the  Crown.  His 
descendant,  another  Eobert,  left  three  co-heir  daughters  by  Margaret, 
his  wife.  One  of  these  married  one  of  the  Scropes,  who,  in  her 
right,  became  lord  of  the  manor  of  Easton.  In  1564  his  descendant, 
Lord  Scrope,  conveyed  it  to  Gilbert  Bury,  whose  son  James  sold  it 
to  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley,  whose  descendant  still  holds  it  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Hugh  Arthur  Henry  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  M.P.  Formerly 
there  was  a  church  at  JSTorth  Stoke,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  as  well  as  the  present  one  at  South  Stoke,  or  St.  Mary's, 
but  whon  the  first  was  pulled  down  the  conjoint  title  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  St.  Mary's  was  given  to  the  remaining  one.  Its  site 
is  remarkably  well  chosen,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a  rising  knoll 
commanding  a  very  pleasant  view.  It  consists  of  a  tower,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  north  porch,  and  chancel,  having  a  chapel 
on  either  side.  Externally,  the  Early  English  tower  is  the  oldest, 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature.  This  is,  as  usual,  of  three 
stages.  A  very  effective  string  runs  below  the  upper  one,  produced 
simply  by  chamfering  it  at  intervals,  and  leaving  little  square 
blocks  between  these.  The  belfry  lights  consist  of  coupled  lancets 
surmounted  by  semicircular  heads,  and  the  cornice  is  enriched  with 
conventional  masks.  In  this  same  course  gurgoyles  were  inserted, 
when  an  embattled  parapet  and  four  little  angle  pinnacles  were 
added  during  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  porch  arch  is  Decorated, 
and  perhaps  brought  from  elsewhere ;  all  the  rest  of  the  exterior  is 
Perpendicular,  and  not  of  an  interesting  character.  The  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  southern  chancel  chapel  is  known  from  a  legend 
formerly  existing  in  one  of  its  windows,  and  recorded  by  Holies, 
viz.,  "  Orate  specialiter  et  devote  pro  aia  Eadi  Eochford  et — uxoris, 
qui  banc  capellam  et  has  tres  fenestras  fieri  fecit  An  Dni  1448." 
The  corresponding  northern  chapel  is  of  a  bolder  and  rather  better 
character.  This  has  three  windows  in  its  north  wall,  and  a  little 
doorway  that  relieves  its  monotony,  and  a  similar  window  at  the 
east  end.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  other  by  another  member 
of  the  Eochford  family.     It   is  remarkable  that  there  are  three 
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clerestory  windows  in  one  range,  and  only  two  in  the  other. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  does  not  promise  much  within  ;  but 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  interior  really  possesses  much  more 
than  could  be  reasonably  hoped  for.  First,  it  has  a  fine  old 
Norman  north  arcade  of  three  bays,  boldly  designed  and  most 
delicately  finished  with  minute  ornamentation.  This  consists  of 
massive  round  pillars  crowned  by  widely  expanded  abaci,  and 
scalloped  cushion  caps,  supporting  semicircular  arches  of  two  plain 
members.  One  of  these  caps  is  richer  than  the  others,  but  on  the 
two  disengaged  ones,  very  delicate,  little  details  are  introduced. 
The  eastern  respond  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  but  it  could  be 
easily  restored.  The  south  aisle  arcade,  also  of  three  bays,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  features  we  shall  see  to-day,  and  would  serve 
as  a  very  valuable  model  to  our  professional  members  ;  yet  its  great 
beauty  has  not  served  to  save  its  eastern  respond  from  the  same 
mutilation  that  the  older  arcade  has  experienced,  nor  from  the  con- 
cealment of  its  pillar  bases.  One  of  these,  however,  can  still  be 
seen  at  the  west  end.  This  consists  of  a  square  chamfered  base 
and  sub-base,  from  which  rises  a  round  half-shaft.  From  those 
bases  spring  light  round  shafted  pillars,  having  beautiful  caps  boldly 
but  delicately  designed,  and  square  composite  abaci  supporting 
corresponding  light  semicircular  arches.  This  arcade  would  be  fully 
competent  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  beauty  with  any  similar  coeval 
feature.  May  I  plead  for  the  restoration  of  the  now  cruelly  cut 
short  eastern  resj)ond,  and  for  that  of  its  suffering  elder  brother  on 
the  north  side,  which,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  do  its  intended 
work  by  supporting  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  arcade,  has  been 
deprived  of  its  lower  portion,  and  now  exposes  a  carefully-smoothed 
stump  to  commiserating  spectators.  The  tower  arch  is  Decorated. 
The  arcade  of  the  north  chapel,  of  three  bays,  consists  of  good 
clustered  and  filleted  pillars  springing  from  well-moulded  bases  of 
an  early  Decorated  character,  but  supporting  late  Perpendicular 
arches  above.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chapel  is  a  little 
plain  piscina,  and  below  the  easternmost  arch  of  each  of  these 
chapel  arcades  is  a  Perpendicular  panelled  altar-tomb  of  freestone, 
surmounted  by  a  solid  grey  slab.  In  the  panelling  of  the  northern 
one  are  figures  of  angels  holding  blank  shields,  feebly  designed  and 
carved,  and  over  the  southern  one  is  a  rudely-worked  arched  canopy. 
Towards  the  east  of  the  north  chapel  is  a  fine  sepulchral  memorial, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  church  of  North  Stoke.  It 
consists  of  a  large  freestone  slab,  on  which  are  cut,  in  high  relief, 
the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  lady  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century.  He  is  represented  in  a  hauberk  and  hood  of  mail,  M^th 
his  sword  in  front  and  small  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  which  once 
bore,  G.  semee  of  crosse  scrosslet,  arg.,  three  leopards'  heads  jessant 
de  lis  of  the  last,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen.     The  thighs 
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anei  legs  are  encased  in  chansses  of  mail.    The  head  rests  upon  two 

small  cushions,  and  at  the  feet  is  a  lion.     His  lady  appears  clad  in 

a  vail  and   simple  kirtle  and  mantle  ;    her  head  also  rests  upon 

similar  small  cushions,  and  at  her  feet  is   a  dog.     Over  both  a 

coverlet  is  spread.      These  effigies  no  doubt   represent   John    de 

Neville  and  his  wife.     In  the  chancel  floor  are  several  brasses. 

One   of    these  commemorates   Henry  Rochford,   in  the  following 

words  : — "  Hie  jacet  Henricus  Rochforte  armiger  qui  obiit  xxv  die 

mensis  Octobris,  a.d.  1470,  cujus  anime  misereatur  Deus."     Upon 

this  slab  are  also  effigies  of    Henry  Rochford,  his  wife  Elizabeth 

Scrope,  their  live  sons  and  three  daughters,  together  with  a  single 

remaining  evangelical  symbol  on  a  roundel,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Mark. 

The  other  slab  commemorated  Oliver   St.  John,   and  in  this  was 

inserted  an  effigy  of  himself,  another  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bygod, 

shields,  and  a  plate  bearing  this  inscription,  viz. — ^'  Pray  for  the  soil 

of  Mastyr  Olyv  Sentjohn,  squire,  sonne  unto  ye  right  excellent  hye 

and  mightty  prynces  duchess  of  Somsete  gndame  unto  ou  soveyn 

Lord  Kynge   Herre  the  VII.   and  for  the  soil  of  Jane  Elizabeth 

Bygod  his  wiff,  whoo  depted  frome  this  tnsitore  lilfe  ye  XII.  day 

of    June  i  ye  yeer  of   ou  Lord    mccccc    and  iii."      On   another 

brass  plate,  inserted  in  a  large  slab,  was  the  following  inscription — 

"  Hie  jacet  Sibella  Seyntjohn  quodam  filia  Oliveri  Sentjohn  que 

obiit  primo  die  mensis  Julii  Ao  Dni  Millimo  cccclxxxxiii  cujus  ai 

peciet  de."     There  are  some  few  remains  of  painted  glass  in  the 

windows  of  this  church,  but  all  the  numerous  shields,  seen  here, 

and  recorded  by  Holies,  have  now  disappeared.     There  are  several 

memorials  of  the  Cholmeley  family  in  this  church  ;  but  the  only 

one  of  general  interest  is  the  fine    structure   erected  against  the 

south  wall  of  the  south  chancel  chapel  by  Montague  Cholmeley, 

1641,  to  commemorate  his  father  and  mother — Henry  and  Elizabeth 

Cholmeley,  and  other  members  of  his  family.     This  is  constructed 

of  freestone,  richly  carved  and  gilt.     Upon  the  base  are  the  effigies 

of  these  personages  kneeling  before  a  prayer  desk,  within  a  covered 

recess ;    behind  these  are  the  effigies   of   their  sons,  Robert  and 

Montague,  in  smaller  recesses,  and  between  them  is  represented  the 

infant    daughter    of    Montague    Cholmeley,  lying    on   a  mattress. 

Intermediate  columns  support  a  cornice  and  a  panel  enriched  with 

the  armorial  bearings,   mantled  and   crested  helm  of  the  family, 

obelisks  and  other  ornaments,   and  from  its  size  and  richness  this 

monument  is  a  fine  and  striking  example  of  its  kind. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Colsterworth. 

This  parish  is  one  of  great  note,  because  in  its  hamlet  of  Wools- 
thorpe  Newton  was  born,  and  in  this,  its  parish  church,  he  and 
his  forefathers  were  baptised,-  here  they  worshipped,  and  here  they 
were  buried  close  to  its  walls,  although  the  great  philosopher  himself 
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was  buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  as  one  of  England's  most  illus- 
trious sons.     It  is  well  that  we  should  visit  this  church  just  before 
its  contemplated  restoration  takes  place,  that  we  may  see  how  greatly 
it  needs  this,  and  may  with  good  reason  rejoice  the  more  when  this 
very  desirable  work  has  been  accomplished.     The  fabric  consists  of 
a  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch  and  chancel. 
The  tower  is  a  good  specimen  of  early  Decorated  work,  and  was 
built  according  to  an  inscription  on  its  southern  face,  by  Thomas 
de    Somerby   in    1305.       The    buttresses    and    base    moulds    are 
remarkably  bold,  and  its  general  character  good.     Subsequently  a 
Perpendicular  parapet  and  pinnacles  were  added  to  it,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  two  easternmost  of  these  last  overhang  the 
tower  below,  for  want  of  buttresses  corresponding  with  those  rising 
against  its  western  elevation.     The  south  aisle  is  lighted  by  two 
flat-headed  Decorated  windows  and  a  Perpendicular  one  at  the  east 
end.     The  porch  was  rebuilt  in   1809.     In  the  side  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  beautiful  little  early  two-light  Decorated  window 
nearly  resembling  the  belfry  lights,  and  a  corresponding  doorway, 
now  stopped  up.     In  the  east  end  is  inserted  a  poor  Perpendicular 
window ;  but  this  is  especially  interesting  as  having  most  probably 
served  in  the  destroyed  chancel  aisle,  or  chapel,  which  belonged  to 
the  l!^ewton  family  as  lords    of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe.     It 
becomes  a  grave  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the  new  aisle 
should  not  be  built  in  this  style,  rather  than  in  a  better  one,  as  a 
reminiscence  of    that  family  so  highly  distiDguished  through  its 
illustrious  member  Sir  Isaac,  and  in  which  this  remaining  window 
could  take  its  place  mth  architectural  propriety.     The  chancel  was 
a  Decorated  structure,  which  had  three  flat-headed  windows  in  its 
south  elevation  until  1770,  when  its  present  poor  successor  was 
built.     This,  however,  will  soon  give  place,  in  its  turn,  to  a  far 
better  one  than  ever  existed  here  before.     Within,  the  oldest  and 
most  striking  feature  is  the  Norman  north  aisle  of  two  bays,  having 
low  square  piers  and  a  central  circular  shafted  pillar  surmounted  by 
a  scalloped  cap,  serving  to  carry  a  plain  arcade,  only  relieved  by  a 
little  shallow  carving  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  easternmost  arch. 
Subsequently  another  bay  was  added  to  the  west  end  of  this  aisle, 
of  a  Transitional  character,  the  respond  caps  of  which  are  boldly 
carved.     The  south    arcade,  of  three  bays,  is  Early  English,  and 
consists  of  clustered  pillars  having  good  base  moulds,  which  support 
imperfect  segmental  arches.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  floor  of  this 
church  rises  as  it  advances  eastward  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches. 
Above  is  a  Perpendicular  clerestory  and  roof  in  bad  condition, 
having  figures  of  angels  carved  in  oak  beneath  the  principals  and 
intermediate  principals.     The  tower  arch  is  coeval  with  the  tower. 
Formerly  there  was  an  Early  English  chancel  arch,  from  the  evidence 
of  an  arched  doorway  of  that  period  in  the  north  aisle  within  the 
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approacli  to  the  rood  loft,  on  the  head  of  which  is  worked  the  nail- 
head  ornament,  and  is  the  earliest  known  example  of  such  a  feature. 
Afterwards  the  present  very  poor  Perpendicular  arch  was  constructed 
against  it,  so  that  this  could  then  he  no  longer  used.  Below  this 
rood  loft  entrance  is  a  little  aumbry,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  statue  bracket.  The  font  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  for  although  its  bowl  is  only  a  plain  octangular  one  of  the 
Decorated  period,  its  base  is  Transitional  and  richly  carved  with 
curious  ornamentation.  Probably  this  is  the  howl  of  the  preceding 
font.  It  is  enriched  with  interesting  lancet  work,  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  and  other  ornaments.  On  one  of  the  panels  is  carved  the 
Holy  Lamb  and  banner,  on  another  a  head  within  an  oval,  perhaps 
intended  for  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  this 
church,  below  which  are  two  trefoils,  suggestive  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  other  principal  subjects  are  now  mutilated.  By  the  aid  of  this 
font  Newton  was  baptised,  the  record  of  which  runs  thus  in  the 
parish  register  : — "  Isaac,  sonne  of  Isaac  and  Hanna  I^ewton,  Jany. 
1,  1642,"  under  the  head  of  baptisms.  In  the  same  Eegister  also 
are  the  names  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  touched  by  the 
king's  hand  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  together  with  certificates  of  this 
having  been  done. 

WOOLSTHORPE. 

The  name  of  this  place  originally  was  Wellsthorpe,  because  here 
is  a  spring  constituting  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Witham ;  it  was 
first  converted  into  Wullesthorpe,  and  then  into  Woolsthorpe.  As 
it  is  so  exceedingly  interesting  from  its  connexion  with  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  England  has  ever  produced,  a  very  short 
sketch  of  its  history  will  perhaps  be  acceptable.  The  manor  was 
given  by  the  Conquerer  to  Walter  d'Aincourt.  In  1320  William 
de  Mortuormari  or  Mortimrr^  was  in  possession  of  half  a  knight's 
fee  here,  and  it  was  long  called  Mortimer's  manor  after  it  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  that  family.  The  Sleafords  next  possessed  it,  apparently 
through  a  marriage  with  a  Mortimer  heiress,  as  the  Sleafords  sub- 
sequently quartered  the  Mortimer  bearings.  In  1450  the  manor 
was  held  by  one  of  the  Pigot  family,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
it  passed  to  Eichard  Thimelby,  of  Corby,  1474,  and  then  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  John  and  Sir  Richard  Thimelby.  In  1J62  Richard 
Thimelby  sold  it  to  Gilbert  Bury,  of  Ashwell.  Then,  Henry  Bury 
sold  it  to  Robert  Underwood,  1614,  and  he  sold  it  to  Robert  l^ewton, 
of  Woolsthorpe,  1623.  The  first  we  hear  of  this  family  is  John, 
son  of  John  Newton,  of  Westby,  a  hamlet  of  Bassingthorpe,  most 
probably  deriving  its  name  from  our  own  Lincolnshire  Newton, 
near  Falkingham,  rather  than  from  Newton  in  Lancashire,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Isaac,  but  for  which  he  had  no  foundation.  He 
bought  a  house  and  some  land  in  Woolsthorpe  in  1561,  and  his 
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grandson  Robert  bought  the  manor  of  Eobert  Underwood,  as  above 
stated,  in  1623.  He  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz., 
Isaac,  Robert,  Richard,  Isabel,  EHzabeth,  Mary,  and  Ann.  Of 
these,  Robert  the  second  son,  was  the  ancester  of  the  Newtons  of 
Culverthorpe,  and  Isaac,  the  eldest  son,  by  Hannah,  daughter  of 
James  Ayscough,  of  Market  Overton,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Isaac, 
the  great  philosopher.  He  was  their  only  child,  and  was  born 
December  25th,  1642,  at  Woolsthorpe,  and  christened  in  the  parish 
church  of  Colsterworth,  January  1st,  1642-3.  There  still  remains 
at  Colsterworth  a  little  JSTorman  chapel,  now  converted  into  a 
cottage,  at  the  east  end  of  which  the  outline  of  the  chancel  arch, 
formerly  enriched  with  chevron  work,  may  be  seen,  and  at  the 
other  was  a  coeval  window.  An  older  manor  house  existed  on  a 
different  site,  still  marked  by  some  broken  ground,  previous  to  the 
present  one,  but  near  to  it,  almost  until  the  birth  of  Sir  Isaac,  so 
that  it  has  been  questioned  as  to  whether  he  actually  first  saw  light 
in  the  old  or  new  house,  but  he  was  certainly  nurtured  in  infancy 
here,  and  this  was  his  home  in  early  life,  viz.,  until  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  during  his  school  and 
college  vacations.  It  is  simply  a  fair  specimen  of  a  smaU  manor 
house,  where  Courts-leet  and  Courts-baron  were  held,  but  suited  to 
the  moderate  income  of  its  master.  Its  windows  are  mullioned, 
and  its  chimnies  of  a  good  design  common  at  that  period.  See  the 
subjoined  cut,  given  from  a  block  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  Ridge, 
of  Grantham,  as  well  as  that  of  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Isaac  Xewton,  by  Theed,  inaugurated  at  Grantham  September  21st, 
1858,  which  is  also  here  given. 

When  Stukeley  visited  this  very  interesting  house  in  1721,  and 
Sir  Isaac  was  still  living,  he  speaks  of  the  great  philosopher's  study 
upstairs,  and  of  having  seen  there  the  bookshelves  he  had  in- 
geniously made  out  of  old  boxes.  In  this  room  Newton  is  said  to 
have  marked  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  out  of  a  tiny  little 
window  still  there,  whence  the  successor  of  that  tree  may  still  be 
seen,  contorted  by  a  storm,  as  the  original  one  was,  and  on  one  of 
the  walls  of  this  house  remain  the  irons  that  once  supported  one  of 
Sir  Isaac's  dials.  He  died  March  27,  1727,  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Colsterworth,  and  lands  in  Buckminster  and  Sewstern.  In  1732 
John  JSTewton,  his  heir-at-law,  sold  Woolsthorpe  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Tumor,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor. 

St.  Peter's,  Stainby. 

The  church  here  was  almost  rebuilt  in  1802,  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  but  ill  understood,  so  that  the  result  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  late  excellent 
and  generous  rector,  the  Rev.  George  Osborne,  repeated  the  previous 
process,    and  has  left   behind   him  a    valuable  memorial   of  his 
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incumbency  in  the  present  church,  which  cost  him  £5,600,  defrayed 
entirely  at  his  own  cost.  This  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  built  in  a  most  substantial 
manner  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gillett,  as  architect,  a  pupil 
of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  buttresses  are  good  massive  features,  and 
the  tower  and  spire  constitute  a  fine  feature ;  but  perhaps  this  last 
is  hardly  elevated  enough,  and  insufficiently  relieved  by  its  lights. 
The  only  old  external  portion  is  the  north  aisle  wall  which  contains 
a  three  light  intersecting  lancet  window,  and  another  one  inserted 
in  it.  Within,  the  effect  is  very  good  and  must  be  pronounced  very 
handsome,  although  not  enriched  with  much  ornament.  The  old 
north  aisle  arcade  remains  in  situ,  and  at  its  east  end  by  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  little  aumbry.  This  is  of  the  Transitional 
period,  and  has  plain  square  responds  and  a  central  circular  shafted 
pillar  having  good  base  moulds  and  angle  ornaments,  a  boldly 
foliated  cap,  and  a  square  abacus.  The  pulpit  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  modern  work,  having  open  panels  in  the  upper  part. 
In  the  chancel  are  three  painted  glass  windows  of  great  beauty. 
The  glass  of  the  east  window  was  presented  by  two  most  generous 
and  benevolent  sisters,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  munificent 
gifts,  which  will  serve  to  keep  their  names  in  remembrance  after 
they  have  passed  away,  in.  common  with  that  of  George  Osborne, 
Predendary  of  Lincoln,  and  late  Kector  of  this  parish. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Buckminster. 

From  the  name  of  this  parish  we  should  expect  to  hear  that 
there  had  been  a  monastery  here ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
such  fact  remaining,  so  that  it  was  perhaps  simply  derived  from 
there  having  been  a  fine  church  here  at  some  very  remote  time,  for 
it  bore  the  same  name  before  the  Confessor's  time,  and  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  Alden.  When  Domesday-book  was  compiled  the  manor 
here  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Subsequently  it  was  held 
by  a  family  deriving  its  name  from  this  place,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Adam  de  Bugeminster  1222,  Sir  William,  who  served  under 
Edward  I.  in  the  Scotch  wars,  and  Eoger,  living  1310.  The  manor 
then  passed  to  the  Sproxton  family  by  marriage,  then  to  that  of 
Brabason,  and  then  to  Roger  de  Bellers  or  Bellairs,  who  in  1319 
gave  it  to  the  Priory  of  Kirkby  Bellairs.  At  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  in  1538  the  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to 
Henry  Digby,  from  whom  it  passed  in  1548  to  Henry  Atten,  and 
then  to  Thomas  Cave.  Sir  Alexander  Cave  sold  it  to  Edmund 
Hartopp  in  1614,  whose  descendants  held  it  until  1763,  when  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  sold  it  to  Lord  William  Manners,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  and  his  grandson  William,  created  a 
baronet  1793,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart.  The 
site  of  Buckminster  Church  is  very  commanding,  and  its  character 
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has  tempted  us  to  desert  our  own  Diocese,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  it.  It  consists  of  a  tower,  spire, 
north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  a  chantry  chapel,  on 
the  south  side,  and  the  remains  of  another  on  the  north.  The 
tower  stands  between  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
chantry  chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  This  is  a  very 
fine  solid  Early  English  structure,  upborne  by  massive  angle  but- 
tresses, the  north-eastern  one  of  which,  containing  a  staircase,  is 
carried  up  in  an  extraordinary  way  above  the  tower,  and  appears  to 
rest  against  the  spire  in  a  very  ungainly  manner.  The  belfry 
windows  are  coupled  lancets  surmounted  by  a  pointed  arched  hood- 
mould.  In  the  south  face  a-  similar  window  is  placed  in  the  stage 
below,  and  Perpendicular  tracery  has  been  inserted  in  that  of  the 
lowest  stage.  The  upper  lights  of  the  fine  broach  spire  above  are 
placed  alternately  in  its  faces.  Formerly  this  tower,  from  its 
elevated  position,  was  supplied  with  a  beacon,  and  its  belfry  lights 
were  closed  at  pleasure  with  shutters,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
watcher  in  troublous  times,  and  he  was  also  supplied  with  a  fire 
place,  the  circular  chimney  of  which  still  remains  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  spire.  Perhaps  from  his  Avatching  place,  he 
and  the  other  excited  parishioners  of  Euckminster  may  have  wit- 
nessed the  skirmish  that  once  took  place  in  Pluckney  Dale  during 
the  sad  Caroline  Avar,  when  he  who  gave  his  name  to  that  spot  and 
was  the  Parliamentarian  commander  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  engaged 
in  mortal  fight  with  Allen,  the  loyalist  gentleman,  then  commanding 
a  force  for  the  King  at  Belvoir,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Pluckney  ;  soon  after  which  Allen  also  fell  in  the  same  way.  The 
porch  is  a  showy  feature  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  having 
embattled  parapets,  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  three  coarsely  carved 
canopied  statue  niches  above  its  arch.  The  piers  that  support  this 
are  filleted,  and  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  no  doubt  belonged 
to  a  preceding  porch.  Within  this,  on  the  right  side  a  holy- 
water  stoup,  and  the  massive  old  oak  door  of  this  church  wUl 
command  respect.  The  south  elevation,  east  of  the  tower,  is  a 
Perpendicular  addition,  having  a  span  roof,  an  embattled  parapet, 
two  three-light  windows  in  its  side  wall,  and  a  similar  one  in  its 
eastern  end.  The  north  aisle  is  late  Decorated.  This  has  a  door- 
way and  a  three-light  Avindow  in  its  side  Avail,  and  a  very  pleasing 
one  at  the  Avest  end.  The  continuation  of  this  aisle,  noAv  AA^alled 
off  from  it,  once  constituted  a  chantry  chapel,  then  a  school-house, 
and  now,  from  its  Avretched  condition,  is  not  fit  for  any  purpose,  so 
that  the  arch  once  opening  between  it  and  the  chancel  has  been 
wisely  closed.  The  A\^hole  fabric  of  the  chancel  was  originally 
Early  English,  and  a  single  coeval  window  remains  in  its  north 
wall,  which  is  noAv  partly  blocked  up.  In  the  south  Avail  is  a  two- 
light  Perpendicular  Avindow,  and  at  the  east  end  a  large  five-light 
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one  of  the  same  style,  tlie  lower  part  of  which  is  blocked  up. 
Beneath  this  is  a  low  arch  and  the  weathering  of  some  destroyed 
structure,  probably  a  large  family  vault.  Within,  the  north  aisle 
arcade,  of  three  bays,  is  supported  by  octagonal-shafted  pillars,  of 
the  Decorated  style.  The  south  aisle  arcade  consists  of  one  wide 
arch,  a  much  narrower  one,  and  a  third  opening  into  the  tower. 
The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  a  large  late  Decorated  one.  At 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  veiy  curious  and  uncommon 
octagonal  structure,  containing  a  staircase  that  gave  access  to  the 
rood-loft  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  In  front  of  this  are  the 
remains  of  a  canoj^ied  statue  niche,  and  within  is  a  shelved  aumbry. 
The  font  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  having  a  carved  and  embattled  bowl.  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  double  piscina  within  two  arched  recesses 
flanked  by  little  buttresses  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  now  much 
-injured,  and  adjoining  this  are  three  graduated  sedile  arches.  A 
large  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  opens  into  the  adjoining 
chantry  chapel.  In  this  is  a  fine  old  chest  having  a  coved  lid  and 
curious  iron  work. — Thomas  Watson,  Vicar  of  Buckminster,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1557,  over  which  see  he  presided  for 
three  years,  the  same  time  that  Bishop  Sanderson  did,  who  was 
previously  Eector  of  Boothby  Pagnel.  Godwin,  in  his  catalogue 
of  Bishops,  1641,  thus  describes  Bishop  Watson,  "Watson,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  very  austere,  or  rather  a  sour  and  churlish  man.  He  was 
scarce  warm  in  his  seat  when,  Queen  Mary  dying,  he  was  fain  to 
leave  the  same,  because  he  would  not  conform  himself  unto  the 
happy  reformation  intended  by  Her  Majesty  that  now  reign eth  ; 
many  years  he  lived  a  private  life,  and  died  about  1584."  He 
however  benefitted  his  See  by  obtaining  patents  from  Queen  Mary 
of  several  estates  that  had  been  abstracted  from  it  ten  years  before, 
and  also  procured  the  patronage  of  several  benefices  that  had 
belonged  to  religious  houses,  including  that  of  Buckminster. 

In  this  church  is  an  early  specimen  of  a  suspended  escutcheon, 
or  hatchment,  serving  as  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Evance,  of 
Sewsthorne,  who  died  1603.  Her  armorial  bearings,  painted  upon 
it,  are,  Arg.,  a  fess  Gules  between  three  bears'  heads  couped  sable, 
for  Evance,  quartering  or.,  2  eaglets  displayed,  a  fess  sable,  impaling 
az.,  fretty  arg.,  for  Cave,  quartering  on  a  pale  sable  3  whales'  heads 
eraced  arg.,  and  arg.,  a  chevron  between  3  martlets  sable. 

St.  James's,  Skillington. 
This  church  deserves  additional  interest,  beyond  that  attached 
to  its  architectural  merit,  from  its  having  been  served  faithfully 
and  lovingly  by  the  Eev.  Charles  Hudson,  whose  disastrous  death 
on  the  Matterhorn  in  1863  is  still  held  in  sad  remembrance  by 
many,  and  of  whom  there  are  two  memorial  windows  here,  the  one 
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representing  l!^oali  on  Ararat,  and  Moses  on  Pisgali,  erected  by 
subscription,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  which  is  the  work  of 
Hardman  ;  the  other  representing  the  Matterhorn,  where  the  late 
Incumbent  of  Skillington  met  with  his  death,  in  which  is  introduced 
the  Alp  rose  and  Alp  gentian,  as  appropriate  subsidiary  ornaments, 
and  also  his  prayer  book,  found  after  his  death  on  his  person, 
marked  at  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  died.  This  was 
chiefly  erected  through  the  offerings  of  his  humbler  parishioners. 
Skillington  is  also  famed  as  having  been  one  of  the  places  where 
the  great  Newton  attended  school,  before  he  went  to  Grantham  and 
Cambridge  to  complete  his  course  of  instruction.  The  church 
consists  of  a  tower,  spire,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch, 
transept,  and  chancel.  At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a 
piece  of  long  and  short  masonry,  commonly  used  during  the  Saxon 
period,  and  for  a  short  time  after  the  Conquest.  This  kind  of 
masonry  is  especially  interesting  as  a  link  between  the  common 
timber  built  churches  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  stone  churches  of  the 
Normans,  and'  because  such  long  and  short  masonry  represents  in 
stone  the  previously  used  timber  construction  of  churches.'^  The 
Early  English  tower  consists  of  three  stages,  slightly  set  in  above 
each  stage,  and  has  coupled  lancet  belfry  windows.  In  the  west 
face  is  another  similar  light  below,  and  a  little  intermediate  lancet 
between  these.  The  entasis  of  the  spire  is  unduly  exaggerated,  and 
lit  by  two  tiers  of  lights.  The  greater  part  of  the  body  of  this 
church  is  Early  English.  In  the  porch,  the  roof  of  which  has  been 
lowered,  is  a  good  Eaily  English  doorway.  Within,  the  south 
aisle  of  two  bays,  has  an  arcade  consisting  of  a  central  pillar  having 
a  boldly  foliated  cap,  and  responds  having  circular  shafts  and  plain 
caps.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  two-light  Decorated  window.  The 
north  aisle  arcade  is  supported  by  a  central  j)illar  and  responds, 
having  semicircular  shafts  and  octagonal  ca]js  encircled  with  the 
nail-head  ornament,  and  has  a  little  Decorated  window  at  its  east 
end.  In  the  tower  are  now  deposited  two  very  beautiful  sepulchral 
slabs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  both  are  carved  stemmed 
crosses,  enriched  with  foliation,  of  excellent  designs.  The  one  on 
the  south  has  the  stays  or  straps  of  a  processional  cross  cut  upon  it. 


*  This  theory  was  controverted  by  one  of  the  visitors  present,  but  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
John  Henry  Parker,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  accompHshed  students  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, who  in  his  '^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture."  page  19,  published  in 
1861 ,  under  the  heading  of  "  Stone  Carpentry,"  says,  "  There  are  ahnost  always  at  the  angles 
quoins  formed  of  long  stones  set  upright,  alternately  with  others  either  long  or  short,  laid 
horizontally,  being  what  is  technically  called  long  and  short  work.  In  several  instances  this 
long  and  short  work  is  carried  over  the  surface  of  the  tower  in  the  manner  of  a  framework  of 
timber,  as  in  the  tower  of  Earls  Barton.  This  framework  is  evidently  intended  to  bind 
together  the  rude  masonry  of  the  walls,  and  gives  an  idea  of  their  having  been  imitated  from 
timber  buildings."  Nor  has  Mr.  Parked  changed  his  opinion  on  this  point,  as  he  was  present 
at  the  Grantham  Meeting,  and  concurred  in  what  was  said  with  i-espect  to  the  probable  origin 
of  long  and  short  work  in  connexion  with  the  fragments  of  very  early  work  still  incorporated 
jn  Skillington  Church. 
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and  four  pattrasses  at  its  foot.  The  chancel  arch  is  well  moulded, 
and  sujDported  by  piers  having  foliated  caps,  and  rising  from  stilted 
bases.  A  massive  plain  arch  gives  access  to  the  transept.  This 
was  formerly  used  for  scholastic  purposes,  and  there — not  improb- 
ably— the  great  Newton  may  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
that  holy  faith  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished  a 
professor.  There  is  a  double  piscina,  and  two  sedilia  under  an  arch 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  little  pillar  having  a  foliated  cap.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a-  little  double  lancet,  a  doorway 
now  opening  into  the  vestry,  a  large  square  aumbry  in  the  east  wall, 
and  a  plain  piscina  in  the  south  wall. 

All  Saints',  Stroxton. 

This  church  consists  of  a  new  gabled,  or  saddle-back  tower,  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  a  little  north 
transept.  The  old  Norman  church  here,  after  having  been  partly 
rebuilt  at  subsequent  periods,  had  become  so  runious  that  it  was 
necessary  almost  to  rebuilt  it,  which  has  just  been  done.  The 
original  Norman  chancel  arch  now  gives  access  to  a  new  tower. 
This  has  scalloped  capped  piers  supporting  a  half  round  inner 
member,  and  two  outer  angular  members,  constituting  together  the 
arch  above.  A  later  Norman  doorway  stands  on  the  western  face 
of  the  new  tower,  and  in  its  southern  wall  is  inserted  a  little  Norman 
light.  One  more  Norman  feature  remains,  viz.,  an  arch  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  opening  into  a  little  transept.  The  aisle 
arcades  are  of  two  bays,  the  southern  one  being  supported  by 
octangular  shafted  pillars,  the  other  by  circular  shafted  ones  which 
were  decorated  with  painting,  which  has  now  almost  disappeared. 
Until  lately,  these  were  buried  in  the  masonry  of  the  then  nave 
wall,  but  have  now  been  exposed  to  view  by  the  re-erection  of  the 
aisles  beyond  them.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  double 
lancet,  with  a  quatrefoil  cut  in  low  relief  above  it,  and  in  its  north 
wall  two  old  Decorated  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  single  lancets,  one  of  which 
perhaps  served  as  a  low  side  window.  Four  or  five  little  carved 
dedication  crosses  belonging  to  the  old  fabric  are  inserted  in  the 
new  walls  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  they  originally  occupied. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  graduated  Easton  slating,  and  the  porch 
is  new.  Within  is  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
an  arched  Early  English  aumbry  on  the  north  side,  east  of  the 
transept  arch.  In  this  transept  is  now  placed  a  mural  monument, 
surmounted  by  a  shield  of  arms,  commemorating  William  Blyth,  of 
Stroxton,  who  died  1644.  He  was  one  of  the  family  who  had 
considerable  landed  possessions  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire.  A 
fine  Early  English  tombstone,  decorated  with  a  foliated  cross,  was 
discovered  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  in  digging  a  hole  for  a 
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scaffold  pole,  which  now  lies  near  the  porch.  With  it  was  also 
found  part  of  a  metal  vessel,  perhaps  a  chalice.  The  lines  of  the 
present  aisles  follow  precisely  those  of  their  destroyed  predecessors, 
and  the  new  ones  actually  stand  upon  their  foundations.  Although 
this  church  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  it  has  been  designed  as  far  as 
possible  after  the  model  of  the  old  one,  on  true  conservative,  archi- 
tectural, and  ecclesiastical  principles,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  ar  architects. 


Tlie  Architectural  History  of  St.  Wolfrcm's  CJmrch,  Grantham. — 
By  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott. 

The  southern  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  taken  in  connection  with 
adjoining  districts  in  other  counties,  such  as  those  of  ISTottingham, 
Leicester,  Eutland,  ]N"orthamptonshire,  Norfolk,  and  even  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon,  form  a  marked  architectural  district,  un- 
equalled, probably,  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  bears  the 
same  architectural  relation  to  England  as  Normandy  and  Picardy, 
with  some  adjoining  districts,  do  to  France  ;  or,  perhaps,  on  a 
narrower  view  of  the  case,  as  the  country  about  Caen  and  Bayeux 
does  to  Normandy.  At  first  sight  this  speciality  seems  to  apply 
more  distinctively  to  parish  churches,  but  it  is  probable  that  when 
all  the  great  monastic  establishments  which  the  district  once  con- 
tained were  in  existence,  each  group  of  churches  might  have  been 
classed  in  some  degree  as  a  family,  which,  if  not  dependent  on  a 
monastic  or  collegiate  mother-church,  at  least  owned  some  suzerainty 
to  it  as  the  head  of  the  school  from  which  its  architecture  emanated. 
The  church  under  consideration,  though  owning  headship  to  the 
far-off  church  of  Salisbury,  belonged  architecturally  rather,  I  think, 
to  this  great  local  family,  though  in  many  respects  very  unlike  the 
majority  of  them  ;  and  its  windows  may  be  said  to  be  about  equally 
allied  to  those  of  the  ''Angel  choir"  at  Lincoln,  and  those  of  the 
Chapter  House  at  Salisbury.  Its  form  and  aspect  must  not,  however, 
be  viewed  as  having  arisen  so  much  from  the  influence  of  a  school  of 
architecture,  or  in  any  great  degree  from  deliberate  intention,  as  from 
a  series  of  developments  arising  from  uncontemplated  necessities. 
In  this  respect  it  is  in  some  degree  parallel  in  its  architectural 
history  to  the  neighbouring  and  rival  church  of  Newai'k. 
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Both  were  developed  by  many  succeeding  steps  upon  a  nucleus 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  both,  the  original 
narrow  aisles  were,  long  subsequently,  expanded  in  width  till  they 
rivalled  the  central  nave,. and  in  both,  a  great  western  tower  was 
added,  or  rather  commenced,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Avith  the 
vast  aisles  of  the  nave  running  athwart  of  it  to  its  west  front  and 
opening  into  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  by  side  arches. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  circumstance  that  Newark  was 
always  a  cross  church,  which  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  was  the 
case  with  Grantham,  the  order  of  the  changes  enumerated  differed 
much  in  the  two  churches. 

The  western  tower  at  Newark  was  begun  earlier  than  that  at 
Grantham,  and  was  not  at  first  intended  to  have  side  arches 
into  the  aisles,  nor  were  those  vast  aisles  added  till  a  century  later : 
while  at  Grantham,  though  the  addition  of  the  tower  was  a  little 
later  than  at  Newark,  the  expanded  aisles  into  which  it  from  the 
first  opened  were  contemporary  with  the  tower,  and  were  conse- 
quently far  earlier  than  those  at  Newark. 

I  will  not,  however,  carry  on  this  comparison  further,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  architectural  history  of 
Grantham  Church. 

The  church  is  of  the  simplest  possible  ground  plan — a  mere 
parallelogram  of  200  feet  by  84,  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
widths  by  two  almost  continuous  arcades,  shortened  in  some  degree 
westward  by  the  larger  piers  and  more  massive  arches  which  support 
the  tower. 

Simple,  however,  as  this  plan  is,  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
contemplated  by  its  first  builders,  but  was  arrived  at  by  at  least  four 
unconnected  efforts,  and  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Professor  Willis 
has  shown  that  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  York  Minster 
was  the  result  of  at  least  six  unconnected  undertakings,  spreading  over 
upwards  of  three  centuries.  The  first  church  of  which  we  possess 
any  remains  seems  to  date  from  about  1170,  being  in  a  late  and 
refined  phase  of  the  Norman  style.  The  evidences  of  this  earlier 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  church  are  limited  to  three  bays  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  and  some  slight  indications,  consisting  only  of  the 
base  mould  and  string  course,  at  the  east  end. 

These  evidences  establish  the  fact  of  the  church  of  the  twelfth 
century  being  co-extensive  eastward  with  the  existing  building,  but 
in  all  other  directions  they  prove  the  reverse  to  have  been  the  case, 
for  the  arcades,  terminating  in  responds  to  the  west  at  a  point  two 
bays  short  of  the  existing  tower,  show  us  that  those  two  bays  with 
the  vast  tower  were  of  subsequent  erection ;  while  the  traces  of  a 
clerestory  to  the  Norman  bays  prove  that  the  aisles  at  that  period ' 
were  narrow,  and  other,  though  negative,  evidence  shows  that  these 
aisles  did  not  extend  to  the  chancel ;  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
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the  vast  aisles  whicli  now  exist  are  proved  (independently  of  the 
witness  which  their  architectural  character  bears)  to  be  subsequent 
additions  to  the  earlier  plan. 

There  remains  no  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  JN'orman 
tower.  It  may  have  been  at  the  west  end,  or  it  may  have  been,  as 
the  Eev.  Benjamin  Street  has  conjectured,  in  a  central  position,  and 
have  occupied  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  present  chancel,  which  the 
unusual  length  of  that  division  of  the  church  seems  rather  to  favour, 
though  by  no  means  to  prove. 

The  pillars,  which  are  the  only  features  of  the  older  church 
which  remain  perfect,  are  of  exceedingly  beautiful  design,  and  of 
highly  refined  detail.  At  one  time  I  imagined  them  to  be,  strictly 
speaking.  Transitional,  and  supposed  that  the  highly  pointed  arches 
they  support  were  coeval  with  them ;  but  the  removal  of  the  plaster, 
which  concealed  the  wall-surfaces  above,  at  once  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake ;  for  we  then  saw  not  only  indications  of  the  springing  of 
round  arches  which  had  been  supplanted  by  the  highly  pointed 
ones,  but  on  the  crowns  of  the  latter  we  found  the  round  arches  of 
the  old  clerestory  windows,  and  above  these  runs  externally  what 
was  once  a  block  cornice.  Of  the  details,  however,  of  this  Norman 
work  we  know  nothing  beyond  those  of  the  pillars.  These  are  in 
plan  a  quatrefoil,  with  a  detached  shaft  in  each  of  its  receding 
angles.  The  bases  are  of  very  excellent  design,  and  with  a  profile 
of  that  beautiful  form — the  quasi-attic  base  with  a  lower  torus  of 
elliptical  section.  The  design  in  other  respects  is  very  masterly 
and  artistic.  The  detached  shafts  are  divided  at  mid-height  by 
annulets  of  beautiful  profile,  and  the  capitals,  though  some  are 
plain,  are  in  many  instances  enriched  with  beautifully  designed 
foliage.  The  proportion  of  the  shafts  is  tall  and  elegant.  The 
style  is  that  probably  which,  at  no  very  long  interval,  preceded  the 
time  when  the  architect  engaged  at  Lincoln  by  St.  Hugh  brought 
the  newly  developed  Pointed  style  to  such  premature  perfection ; 
and  though  its  arches  remain  round,  all  its  other  details  show  that 
advancement  of  refinement  which  characterises  the  Transitional 
style. 

The  alteration  which  the  church  underwent  from  this  semi- 
Norman  nucleus  was  at  once  sudden,  great,  and  thorough. 

I  know  not  M^hat  external  cause  may  have  led  to  so  vast  a 
scheme  of  extension,  but  its  idea  was  to  more  than  double  the  area 
of  the  building  ;  to  change  its  tranverse  section  from  the  more  usual 
type  of  a  nave  with  clerestory  and  narrow  aisles  to  what  may  be 
called  three  parallel  naves  of  about  equal  width  and  height,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lengthen  the  whole  westward  by  two  ordinary 
bays,  and  by  a  stupendous  tower,  athwart  of  which  the  aisles 
extended,  opening  by  arches  into  the  tower,  and  forming  on  the 
west  a  fine  fa9ade. 
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The  aisles  thus  magnified  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extended 
eastward  beyond  the  nave  on  the  south,  and  only  a  single  bay 
beyond  that  limit  on  the  north  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old 
Norman  chancel  was  still  left  in  the  main  unchanged. 

The  period  of  this  enormous  enlargement  was  i)robably  about 
1280,  just  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Angel  choir," 
to  which  its  beautiful  details  bear  some  resemblance. 

The  parts  which  were  clearly  carried  out  under  the  first  impulse 
were  the  two  western  bays  of  the  nave  arcades  : — The  lower  stage 
(to  a  certain  height)  of  the  tower,  and  the  entire  north  aisle 
extending  to  one  bay  eastward  of  the  commencement  of  the  chancel. 
The  bays  of  this  magnificent  aisle  are  divided  without  reference  to 
those  of  the  nave  arcade,  being  in  fact  of  much  greater  width. 
They  each,  excepting  the  central  bay  in  which  the  doorway  is  placed 
contain  a  noble  window  of  four  lights,  and  with  fine  geometrical 
tracery  well  shafted  and  moulded  both  without  and  within.  The 
western  end  of  the  aisle  has  a  magnificent  window  of  six  lights. 
The  high  pitched  roof  has  formerly  had  dripping  eaves  overhanging 
a  well  designed  cornice,  but  has  now  a  battlemented  parapet.  The 
western  gable  has  a  curious  union  of  a  horizontal  coping,  with  a 
high  gable,  and  is  supported  at  the  angle  by  a  large  pinnacle. 

The  southern  aisle  differs  much  in  detail  from  the  northern,  and 
shows  evidences  of  exhausted  funds  and  hesitating  piece-meal 
construction.  I  think  only  its  two  western  bays  were  at  first 
completed,  and  that  the  remainder  followed  at  long  intervals,  and 
were  subjected  to  subsequent  alteration,  though  the  basement  shows 
that  the  whole  was  commenced  at  once. 

The  western  front  of  this  aisle  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  north 
aisle,  though  differing  in  detail.  Its  window  is  of  five  lights,  but  its 
design  is,  I  believe,  modern.  The  doorway  of  the  northern  aisle, 
which  occupies  its  fourth  bay,  is  of  exquisite  design.  It  has  been  said, 
by  an  authority  to  whom  we  owe  every  respect,  that  this  doorway 
does  not  fit  in  its  place,  that  its  internal  arch  differs  in  date  from  the 
external,  and  that  it  has  probably  been  removed  from  the  original 
west  end.  With  the  utmost  deference  I  wholly  differ  from  all  these 
views.  I  find  that  it  not  only  fits  to,  but  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
bay  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  its  mouldings  being  intimately  intermixed 
with  and  constructed  in  connection  with  its  buttresses.  Its  jambs 
are  beautifully  shafted  and  moulded  in  four  recessed  order,  with 
foliated  capitals.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  trefoil-headed 
recesses,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  doorway  and  the 
buttresses,  and  both  the  doorway  and  its  supporters  have  been 
canopied  by  tall  and  enriched  gables,  now  sadly  mutilated.  The 
whole  has  been  a  composition  of  extreme  beauty  and  great  richness. 
As  a  proof  of  my  statement  that  this  aisle  was  built  at  the  same 
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time  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  I  may  mention  that  the 
mouldings  of  one  of  the  orders  of  this  doorway  are  identical  with 
those  of  one  order  of  the  western  doorway,  though  these  mouldings, 
so  far  from  heing  of  typical  form,  are  of  a  very  unusual  design. 

The  doorway  and  the  porch  on  the  south  side  are  features  of 
some  perplexity.  They  look  as  if  of  somewhat  earlier  date  than 
the  aisle  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  inner  doorway  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  removed  from  elsewhere  to  its  present  position,  and 
the  base  moulds  of  the  aisle  seem  abruptly  cut  off  to  make  way  for 
it.  The  external  doorway  looks  as  if  intended  not  as  an  entrance  to 
a  porch,  but  of  the  building  itself,  while  the  structure  of  the  porch 
is  clearly  late.     Both  doorways  are  beautifully  detailed. 

The  arcades  of  the  western  addition  are  very  fine.  The  design 
of  the  pillars  has  been  influenced  by  that  of  their  semi-Norman 
neighbours.  The  mouldings  of  the  capitals  are  very  fine  and  bold, 
and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  great  piers  of  the  tower 
which  they  adjoin. 

Their  arches  are  made  of  great  height  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying that  given  to  both  arches  and  clerestory  in  the  adjoining 
work,  and  these  Norman  arches  and  clerestory  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  tall  arches  similar  to  those  of  the  added  bays. 

The  old  external  block  cornice  of  the  Norman  clerestory  is  now 
an  internal  cornice,  and  is  continued  by  one  of  different  form  along 
the  additional  bays. 

Postponing  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  tower,  the 
next  addition  to  the  church  seems  to  have  been  the  continuation  of 
the  south  aisle  along  the  side  of  the  chancel.  This  is  a  fine  work  of 
the  late  Decorated  style,  probably  of  the  date  1330,  or  therebouts. 
The  windows  are  large,  have  fine  flowing  tracery,  and  are  well 
moulded ;  the  eastern  angles  of  the  aisle  have  large  round  turrets, 
something  like  those  at  Holbeach,  and  the  junction  of  this  aisle 
(which  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel)  with 
the  nave  aisle  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  octagonal  stair  turret.  The 
pillars  of  this  aisle  are  beautiful  clusters  with  fine  moulded  capitals 
of  unusual  projection.  Beneath  this  aisle  is  a  fine  double  crypt, 
one  portion  of  which  has  a  stone  altar.  These  crypts  offer  many 
subjects  for  interesting  speculation.  About  the  same  time  with 
the  erection  of  this  chapel  a  large  and  fine  porch  was  erected  against 
the  north  doorway.  The  porch  was  vaulted,  and  had  a  story  over 
it  approached  by  two  staircases.  The  plan  of  the  porch  is  very 
peculiar,  from  its  having  contained  an  altar,  though  not  only  was 
the  north  entrance  a  perfectly  open  arch,  but  there  was  an  equally 
open  arch  on  either  side  of  the  porch,  so  that  the  services  at  this 
altar  must  have  been  performed  almost  in  the  open  air.  A  window 
of  curious  design  was  opened  from  the  upper  story  of  this  porch 
into  the  church,     It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  groining  of 
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this  porch  led  to  the  very  sad  mutilation  of  this  fine  doorway  by 
cutting  off  its  beautiful  gabled  canopies.  The  groining  has  long 
since  been  taken  down,  and  the  upper  story  has  given  place  to  a 
very  poor  roof. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  church 
when  we  must  consider  the  double  question  of  the  present  form  of 
the  eastward  bay  of  the  nave,  and  that  of  the  older  form  of  the  rood 
loft,  and  the  changes  it  appears  to  have  undergone. 

We  find  the  two  piers  which  mark  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  to  be  on  their  western  sides  mutilated  and  shapeless 
masses,  excepting  that  on  each  is  the  fragment  of  a  hollow  surface, 
which  at  once  suggests  the  existence  there  at  one  time  of  two  stone 
staircases,  not  only  now  destroyed,  but  which  must  have  been 
removed  before  the  two  easternmost  arches  of  the  nave  arcades 
received  their  present  form. 

These  arches,  though  resting  towards  the  west  on  Xorman 
columns  slightly  heightened  by  a  fifteenth-century  addition,  are 
far  wider  than  the  original  ISTorman  bays.  But  if  the  staircases  I 
have  mentioned  were  complete  and  a  JSTorman  respond  projecting 
from  them,  this  discrepancy  would  disajDpear.  During  the  repair 
of  the  church,  foundations  were  found  not  only  of  sufficient  width 
for  the  supj)ort  of  those  staircases,  but  these  foundations  wera 
found  to  continue  across  the  nave  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
suggesting  the  existence  of  a  complete  stone  rood  screen  and  loft  as 
is  usual  in  cathedrals.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  age  of  this, 
though  I  should  be  at  first  sight  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
thirteenth-century  additions,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing the  state  of  this  part  of  the  church  during  the  iJ^orman  period. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  existed  till  the  fifteenth  century ;  in 
which  case  we  must  assume  that  when  the  south  eastern  chapel  was 
added  the  loft  was  continued  across  it,  not  in  stone  but  in  wood. 
There  are  a  number  of  perplexities  respecting  the  history  of  this 
stone  rood  loft  which  I  will  rather  suggest  to  the  consideration  of 
others  than  attempt  to  unravel  myself.  One  suggestion  which  has 
occured,  but  which  I  offer  with  much  doubt,  is  whether  the  chancel 
may  have  been  used  in  early  time  wholly  for  collegiate  services, 
and  whether  there  may  have  existed  west  of  this  stone  screen  a 
jpeopUs  altar,  with  doorways  on  eithei  side,  such  as  at  St.  Alban's, 
Boxgrove,  Dunster,  &c. 

The  final  step  which  brought  the  church  into  its  present  form 
was  the  extension  of  the  north  aisle  to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the 
church.  This  extension  formed  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapel,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Richard  Fox,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
AVinchester.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  bold  work,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  with  excellent  and  effective  details. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  I.  E 
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Somewhat  later,  a  sepulchral  chapel  (now  used  as  the  vestry) 
was  attached  to  it,  in  memory  of  John  Hall,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. 

This  chapel  opened  into  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapel  by  two 
openings,  one  a  doorway,  and  the  other  overshadowing  the  altar 
tomb,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

I  may  mention  that  the  two  side  chapels  or  chancel  aisles  had 
roofs  of  somewhat  lower  pitch  than  those  of  the  western  parts.  It 
is  probable  that  the  change  as  regards  the  northern  chapel  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth-century  aisle,  where  at  first  the 
eastern  gable  stood,  and  that  on  the  south  side  in  a  line  with  the 
commencement  of  the  chancel ;  but  as  there  were  no  walls  to  carry 
gables  after  the  chapels  were  erected,  the  higher  and  lower  roofs 
must,  as  now,  have  been  separated  externally  by  a  leaded  gussett. 

The  roofs  had  been  altered  in  all  sorts  of  manners  from  their 
original  state,  though  the  gables  still  indicated  their  former  pitch. 

THE    TOWER   AND    SPIRE. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  tower,  though  commenced  at  the  same 
time  with  the  general  enlargement,  was  carried  by  the  same  impulse 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  nave  arcade.  The  arches  on  either  side 
which  continue  that  arcade  are  clearly  of  the  same  age  with  the 
added  bays  of  the  nave,  but  above  this  level  the  details  are  different, 
and  the  tower  arch  facing  the  nave  is  of  four  orders  of  mouldings, 
though  resting  on  pieces  of  only  three  orders  ;  its  mouldings  though 
not  evincing  in  themselves  any  lateness  of  date  are  so  elaborate  as 
not  at  all  to  harmonise  with  the  neighbouring  arches.  The  tower 
and  spire  must  have  taken  a  long  time  in  building,  yet  when  we  once 
get  clear  of  the  lower  stage  they  do  not  evince  any  further  changes 
of  style,  at  least  in  any  marked  degree.  The  whole  is  a  truly  noble 
design  of  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nor  does  it,  I 
think,  at  any  point  in  its  height  go  off  from  the  character  of  the 
earlier  to  that  of  the  later  Middle-pointed  style.  It  is,  I  may  mention, 
of  earlier  date  than  that  of  Salisbury,  and,  I  think,  stands  second  to 
it  only  among  English  steeples.* 

In  a  Paper  which  I  read  many  years  since  before  this  Society,  I 
endeavoured  to  trace  out  a  parallelism  in  the  history  of  the  towers 
at  Tickhill,  Newark,  and  Grantham,  all  of  which  stand  in  a  similar 
position,  the  aisles  flanking  them  and  forming  a  western  facade.  I 
surmised  that  Tickhill  tower  (the  oldest)  had  suggested  the  idea 

*  This  has  been  severely  injured  by  lightning  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  1653, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Grantham  Corporation  Records,  as  follows  : — "A  breach  made  in 
the  steeple  by  thunder  and  lightning,  which  was  viewed  by  workmen.  An  assessment  of  £30 
made  for  the  repair  or  taking  down  thereof,  .-as  upon  piiblic  advice  it  shall  be  resolved  upon, 
July  16,  1652.  Wm.  Bury,  carpenter,  employed  to  scaffold  steeple.  Aug.  6,  do.  Lord  Rosse 
(Rous)  gives  a  bell  at  Bel  voir  towards  making  a  sixth  bell,  the  Sancte  bell  in  the  steeple,  gi\en 
and  added  to  it,  to  make  a  complete  sixth  bell  sutable  and  tunable  with  the  other  five,  so  as 
the  Town  be  at  no  charge.  Jan.  13,  1652 — 3." 
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to  the  builder  at  Newark,  whose  work  was  commenced  with  the 
intention  of  building  it  in  the  more  usual  form,  but  was  altered  after 
the  work  had  been  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  tower  of  Grantham  Church  was  suggested, 
as  to  its  position,  by  that  at  Newark,  which  it  followed  in  date  at 
an  interval  of  about  half  a  century ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
distinct  evidence  of  this  latter  work  having  again  provoked  the 
emulation  of  the  people  of  Newark,  and  led  them  to  add  a  story  to 
their  own  tower,  with  a  new  spire,  imitating  that  of  Grantham. 

The  tower,  which  is  thirty- four  feet  square,  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  four  principal  stages — the  lirst  being  of  the  general 
height  of  the  western  facade  of  the  church,  and  divided  into  two 
minor  stages  containing  respectively  the  doorway  and  the  west 
window ;  the  second,  a  nearly  solid  stage,  divided  into  three  minor 
stages — two  enriched  with  decorative  arcading,  and  the  third  with 
a  tissue  of  quatrefoils.  The  third  stage  is  pierced  on  each  side  by 
two  two-light  windows,  coupled  together ;  and  the  fourth  is  the 
bell-story,  which  has  four-lighted  ojDenings  on  each  side,  of  unusual 
design,  resembling  two  windows  coupled  together  under  a  compris- 
ing arch.  The  tower  is  surmounted  at  each  angle  by  a  large  octagonal 
pinnacle  corbelled  out  from  the  buttresses.  One  of  these  surmount- 
ing the  staircase  is  much  larger  than  the  others.  The  spire  has 
three  ranges  of  spire-lights,  and  reaches,  as  I  believe,  the  height  of 
270  feet.  The  details  throughout  are  excellent,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  unusually  stately  and  magnificant. 


On    Certain   Rare    and   perhajys     Unique    Sepulchral   Effigies   of 
Ecclesiastics. — By  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 

In  an  examination  of  the  sepulchral  effigies,  especially  of  those  of 
Ecclesiastics,  to  be  found  in  our  parish  churches,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  types  of  rare  and  peculiar  features,  often  overlooked 
because  understood  by  few,  and  therefore  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  has  in  general  been  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  of  some 
of  these  that  I  now  propose  briefly  to  treat. 

In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
is  a  raised  or  high  tomb,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Giles  in  that  town.  The  covering  slab,  in  shape  a 
parallelogram,  is  of  a  ridge-like  form  known  as  en  dos  d'dne.     The 
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sculpture  on  tlie  upper  part  consists  of  a  rich  foliated  cross ;  beneath 
this,  on  the  south  or  dexter  side  of  the  tomb,  sculptured  in  high 
relief,  is  the  small  but  much  mutilated  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
apparently,  I  think,  of  one  of  the  minor  grades,  that  of  an  acolyte 
or  subdeacon,  but  whether  represented  as  simply  wearing  the  toga 
talaris,  or  ancient  cassock,  or  the  alb,  it  is  very  difficult,  from  the 
mutilated  condition  of  the  effigy,  of  which  the  head  has  been 
destroyed,  to  determine.  The  accompaniments  however  to  this 
effigy  are  sufficient  to  make  it  interesting,  for  incised  on  the  stone, 
close  by  the  head,  is  a  bell,  whilst  on  the  slab  on  the  sinister  side 
of  the  effigy  are  incised  the  chalice  and  wafer  within,  beneath  this 
the  book,  liber  evangeliorma^  and  beneath  this  the  candlestick  and 
taper.  N'ow  of  what  grade  or  order  in  the  church  were  these 
accompaniments  characteristic  % 

One  of  the  earliest  ritualistic  writers,  Albinus  Flaccus  Alcuinus, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  and  died 
A.D.  804,  in  his  Liter  de  Divinis  Officiis,  briefly  describes  the  office 
of  an  acolyte  or  light  bearer,  this  office  was  to  attend  the  deacon 
with  a  light  when  the  Gospel  was  read,  not  to  dispel  darkness,  but 
in  memory  of  that  Light  of  Whom  it  was  said,  "  That  was  the  true 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

But  to  use  his  very  words,  ^^Acolytus  Grmee,  Latine  Ceroferarius, 
id  est,  cereum  ferens,  illorum  oficium  est,  ut  deportent  cereos  ante 
diaconum,  quando  legitur  Evangelium  in  ecdesia,  et  non  ad  effiigandas 
tenehras,  quatenus  sub  typo  corporalis  lucis,  lux  ilia  in  memoria 
habeatur,  de  qua  dicitur ;  Erat  Lux  vera  qua  illuminat  omnem 
hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum." 

In  a  manuscript  Pontifical  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
in  my  possession,  on  the  ordination  of  acolytes  the  Bishop  delivered 
to  them  severally  a  candlestick  with  a  wax  tajoer,  and  an  empty 
vessel  for  the  mixture  of  the  wine  and  water  in  the  Eucharist. 

I  am  not  clear  about  this  effigy  whether  intended  to  represent 
an  acolyte  or  a  subdeacon. 

If  this  effigy  is  simply  represented  in  the  toga  talaris  or  cassock, 
I  have  met  with  one  other  instance  only  where  the  sculptured 
recumbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  represented  in  the  cassock  or 
ordinary  clerical  dress  only,  and  not  vested.  This  is  in  Whatton 
Church,  Nottinghamshire,  not  far  from  hence,  a  church  worth 
visiting  if  only  for  the  monuments  it  contains. 

Many  years  ago,  upwards  of  thirty,  I  visited  Turness  Abbey. 
There  were,  in  the  ruins,  two  sepulchral  effigies  of  knights,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  secured  under  lock  and  key,  and  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  black  mail  was  levied.  About  these,  more  than 
they  were  good  specimens  of  a  numerous  class,  no  peculiarity  was 
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observable,  but  about  the  ruins  was  lying  unheeded  the  headless 
sepulchral  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  that  of  the  grade  of  a  deacon, 
which  I  believe  to  be  unique. 

This  effigy  was  somewhat  rudely,  or  at  least  formally  sculptured 
in  relief  from  a  block  of  lias  or  limestone.  From  the  nature  and 
hardness  of  the  material,  the  sculptor  has  altogether  failed  to  give 
any  effect  or  breadth  in  designing  the  drapery.  The  head  has  been 
broken  off,  the  body  is  represented  vested  simply  in  the  alb  with 
close  fitting  sleeves,  the  alb  being  sculptured  in  parallel  puckered 
folds.  In  front  of  the  alb,  at  the  skirt,  appears  the  parure  or 
apparel.  The  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  are  also  covered  with  parures  or 
apparels,  but  these  are  quite  plain.  The  alb  is  girt  about  the  loins 
with  a  girdle,  "  cingulum,  seu  zona,  sen  haltheus,^^  the  tasselled 
extremities  of  which  hang  down  to  the  parura  or  apparel  in  front 
of  the  alb.  This  is  one  of  the  few  effigies  of  ecclesiastics  in  which 
this  vestment,  the  girdle,  is  apparent. 

From  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand  hangs  or  depends  in  a  some- 
what oblique  position,  the  maniple ;  and  crossing  diagonally  from 
the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip,  and  thence  falling  straight 
down  by  the  right  side,  with  both  extremities  hanging  downwards 
on  the  same  side,  is  worn  the  stole.  In  front  of  the  body,  a  book, 
^'■Liher  Evangeliorum.''  is  held  with  both  hands. 

The  slab  out  of  which  this  effigy  is  sculptured,  is  coffin- shaped, 
wider  at  the  upper  part  than  at  the  lower,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  sepulchral  effigy  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  mode  of  wearing 
the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  with  the  extremities  hanging  down 
on  the  right  side  only,  of  which  this  effigy  is  illustrative,  was 
peculiar  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Durandus  in 
his  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  in  treating  of  the  office  of  deacon  he  tells  us  that  the 
stole  was  placed  on  the  left  shoulder  "  supra  sinistrum  liumerum 
stola  imjjonitur."  The  book  represented  is  that  of  the  Gospels,  for 
the  same  writer  tells  us  that  when  one  was  ordained  deacon  there 
was  delivered  to  him  a  stole  and  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  "  Diaconus 
cum  ordinatur  traditur  sub  certis  verbis  stola  et  codex  Evaiigelii." 

In  the  manuscript  Pontifical,  in  my  possession,  written,  I  think, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  which  does  not,  probably,  materially  differ  from  the 
Pontificals  of  an  earlier  age,  the  Bishop,  at  the  ordination  of  a  deacon, 
is  represented  as  putting  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
deacon  and  adjusting  it  under  his  right  arm.  ^^Hic  Episcopus  sedens 
cum  mitra  ponit  stolam  super  liumerum  sinistrum  reducens  earn  sub 
alam  dextram."  He,  the  bishop,  is  also  represented  as  delivering  to 
the  deacon  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  "  Hie  tradit  Ejpiscopus  librum 
Evangeli07'um" 
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Thus  mucli  on  this  interesting  effigy,  lying  unnoticed  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey,  of  which  I  made,  I  believe,  a  correct, 
though  perhaps  not  an  artistic  drawing,  which  I  afterwards  had 
engraved. 

Many  years  ago,  but  subsequent  to  my  discovery  of  the  effigy 
at  Furness  Abbey,  I  was  on  a  walking  expedition  in  South  Warwick- 
shire. Starting  from  the  Fenny  Compton  Station  I  passed  through 
that  little  interesting  village — interesting  on  account  of  remains  I 
there  found  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I 
then  went  on  to  the  little  rural  village  of  Avon  Dassett,  where  a 
small  unpretentious  church  gave  little  hope  of  its  containing  any 
feature  worthy  of  remark,  but  ^^  fronte  nulla  fides"  I  entered  the 
church,  and  beneath  a  fine  sepulchral  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  I  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  effigies  it 
has  been  my  fortune  ever  to  examine.  It  was  the  effigy,  perhaps 
unique  of  its  kind,  of  a  former  and  early  incumbent  of  that  church, 
who  appears  to  have  died  before  he  attained  priest's  orders,  he 
being  represented  .in  the  full  vestments'  of  a  deacon  only.  And 
here  we  have  an  illustration  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  for  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  also  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  ecclesiastics  of 
the  inferior  grades,  such  as  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  and  even  acolytes 
to  become  incumbents  of  churches.  We  may  find  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  custom  in  almost  every  county  history,  in  the  lists  of 
incumbents  of  the  several  parishes,  and  their  different  grades  in  and 
towards  the  priesthood.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  abuse,  and  in  the 
Second  General  Council  of  Lyons,  held  a.d.  1274,  the  thirteenth 
constitution  obliges  the  curates  or  incumbents  to  residence,  and  to 
take  priests'  orders  in  the  first  year  of  their  promotion.  In  the 
Council  of  Buda,  held  a.d.  1274,  the  twentieth  canon  imports  that 
all  those  who  have  benefices  with  the  cure  of  souls  shall  be 
ordained  priest.  Amongst  our  own  provincial  constitutions,  in 
the  Council  of  London,  held  a.d.  1268,  the  ninth  article  provided 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  vicarage  unless  he  had  been 
ordained  a  priest,  or  at  least  a  deacon  ;  and  that  of  those  who  had 
already  been  instituted,  and  as  yet  not  ordained  priests,  that  they 
should  be  so  ordained  within  a  year  at  least.  This  effigy  at  Avon 
Dassett  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  I  can  find  mention  of  only 
one  incumbent  of  this  parish  of  that  century,  and  it  does  not  appear 
of  what  grade  in  the  orders  of  the  church  he  was,  but  I  think  this 
effigy  represents  him, — 

Hugo  Rector  eccles  de  Avene 

Dercet  Mense  Male  1232. 

The  slab  out  of  which  this  effigy  is  sculptured  is  of  a  dark  coloured 

forest  marble,  out  of  which  material  many  effigies  of  the  thirteenth 

century  were  sculptured,  the  effigy  being  represented  lying  within 
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or  beneatli  a  canopy  composed  of  a  semicircular  arch,  with  the 
representation  of  buildings  above,  and  this  canopy  is  supported  by 
slender  shafts  running  up  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  with  moulded 
bases  and  bell-shaped  caps. 

This  effigy,  which  is  sculptured  in  relief,  represents  the  person 
commemorated  in  the  full  vestments  of  a  deacon.  He  wears  the 
toga  talaris,  or  ancient  cassock,  the  ordinary  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
of  this  only  a  small  portion  of  the  skirt  near  the  feet  is  visible. 
Over  the  cassock  appears  the  alb,  and  over  that  the  dalmatic.  On 
the  right  side,  beneath  the  dalmatic,  are  the  two  extremities  of  the 
stole,  the  position  of  which,  as  thus  worn,  I  have  commented  upon 
in  describing  the  effigy  at  Furness  Abbey.  The  sleeves  of  the  cassock 
and  of  the  alb  are  close  fitting,  those  of  the  dalmatic  are  wide,  and 
the  sides  of  the  skirts  of  the  dalmatic  are  open  to  a  certain  degree 
upwards,  but  there  is  no  fringe  to  the  borders  of  the  dalmatic  in 
this  early  specimen,  as  in  later  examples.  Folded  about  the  neck 
appears  the  amice,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  is  tonsured.  The 
right  hand  held  down  is  grasping  a  scroll,  on  which  was  probably 
painted  the  name  of  the  person  commemorated.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  sepulchral  effigies  are  thus  represented. 

The  left  hand  is  upheld  on  the  breast,  and  hanging  down  from 
the  wrist  appears  the  maniple. 

This  effigy,  when  T  first  saw  it,  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  but  the  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  it  is  now 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has 
been  very  carefully  preserved.  Over  it  is  ^  sepulchral  arch  ogee- 
shaped,  but  not  crocketted.  It  is,  however,  cinquefoiled  within, 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  ball  flower  placed  at  intervals  within  a 
hollow  moulding.  This  arch  is  of  later  date  by  a  century  than 
the  effigy  and  tomb  which  lie  beneath  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  chancel  of  the  old  Norman 
church  was  rebuilt,  this  sepulchral  arch  was  constructed  over  the 
effigy  of  a  former  age. 

There  is  a  palpable  difference  between  the  two  effigies  of  deacons 
at  Furness  Abbey  and  at  Avon  Dassett,  for  the  dalmatic  is  repre- 
sented on  the  latter,  but  not  on  the  former,  and  this  singularity  and 
difference  may  be  thus  accounted  for — although  the  dalmatic  was 
worn  over  the  alb  by  deacons,  and  the  tunic  over  the  alb  by  sub- 
deacons,  there  were  certain  occasions  on  which  neither  the  dalmatic 
or  tunic  were  thus  worn,  for,  as  Durandus  writes,  "iVwi  ergo  Dyaconis 
ddlmaticam  nee  suhcliaconus  tunicellam  in  diebus  jejuniorum  in 
officio  misse  iJortantT  On  fasting  days  the  deacon  wears  not  the 
dalmatic,  nor  the  subdeacon  the  tunic,  whilst  engaged  in  the  office, 
at  mass. 

The  maniple  worn  over  the  left  arm  was  a  vestment  common 
to  the  various  grades  of  the  church  from  the  subdeacon  upwards ; 
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for  at  the  ordination  of  a  subdeacon  the  Bishop  placed  the  maniple 
on  his  left  arm,  as  appears  by  the  Pontifical,  "  Hie  Episcopus  sedem 
7nittlt  manip}ulum  supra  hracldum  sinistrum." 

The  mode  of  wearing  the  stole  by  a  deacon  differed  essentially 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  worn  by  the  priest,  for  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  the  stole  came  over  both  shoulders  and  crossed  the 
breast  diagonally  or  saltire-wise  in  front  down  to  the  girdle,  from 
whence  the  two  exremities,  which  were  fringed,  hung  pendant,  one 
on  each  side.  This  mode  of  wearing  the  stole  is  seldom  visibly 
apparent  on  the  effigies  of  priests,  as  the  chesible  falls  in  front  of 
the  alb,  and  the  fringed  ends  of  the  stole  only  appear  beneath  the 
chesible.  In  some  few  instances,  however,  the  effigies  of  priests  are 
represented  as  vested  in  the  alb  with  the  stole  over  crossed  in  front, 
as  if  vested  for  some  sacred  office  in  which  the  chesible  was  not 
required  to  be  worn. 

In  Sudborough  Church,  l^orthamptonshire,  is  a  small  incised 
brass  of  a  priest,  one  of  a  group,  represented  in  the  alb  with  the 
stole  over  crossed  in  front.  In  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
is  an  upright  effigy,  brought,  I  believe,  from  the  ruins  of  some 
church  in  or  near  that  city,  not  sepulchral,  but  an  image,  to 
which  perhaps  adoration,  perhaps  qualified  worship,  was  paid,  of 
an  ecclesiastic  of  priestly  rank,  represented  as  vested  in  the  alb 
with  its  girdle,  and  the  stole  crossed  in  front  of  the  breast  with  the 
extremities  hanging  down  on  either  side ;  about  the  neck  appears 
the  amice  with  a  rich  apparel  or  parure,  and  at  the  back  a  cope  is 
worn.     The  arms  arejgomewhat  mutilated.* 

The  difference  in  the  wearing  of  the  stole  between  the  priest 
and  deacon  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Durandus :  ''  Orarium  itaque 
jugum  scilicet  onus  est  jugum  sacerdotibiis,  onus  dyaconihus.  Unde 
at  est  et  sacerdotibiis  circa  collum,  et  dyaconihus  supra  sinistrum 
'humerum  ponatur.  Sicid  enim  jugum  collo  portatur,  sic  et  liumeris 
onera  feruntur. 

In  Ledbury  Church,  Herefordshire,  is  a  fine  sepulchral  effigy  of 
a  priest,  this  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  in  which  we 
rarely  find  effigies  of  ecclesiastics  of  a  grade  below  that  of  episcopal 

*  From  a  kind  communication  I  received,  the  day  after  my  Paper  was  read,  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Benson,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  I  am  informed  that  from  the  hip  to  the  shoulder  of  a 
mutilated  animal,  apparently  a  hind,  which  is  repi'esented  at  the  feet  of  this  effigy,  or  rather 
image,  right  across  the  flank  is  an  arrow.  Such  is  the  symbol  originating  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Giles,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  this  image  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  which  stood  north  east 
of  the  Cathedral  outside  the  Close.  It  was  probably  the  Imago  principalis  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital,  and  subject  to  veneration,  Dulia. 

Robert  Wynchelsee,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1294-1313,  in  one  of  his  Provincial 
Constitutions  that  "  De  ecclesiis  edificandis"  directs  books,  certain  articles  of  church  furniture, 
and  vestments  for  churches,  to  be  provided  at  the  costs  of  the  parishioners,  also  images, — 
^^  imagines  in  ecclesia,  imaginem  principaJem  in  cancello."  Lyndwood  in  his  gloss  on  the 
"  tmagine7n principalem,"  tells  us  it  was  ''illtus  sancii  ad  ciijiis  ho)iorem  ecclesia  consecrata  est." 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  image  of  St.  Giles,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Hospital,  and  that  it  was  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital. 
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rank  ;  though  the  effigy  of  a  deacon  at  Avon  Dassett  is  an  exception, 
but  this  at  Ledbury  is,  I  think,  the  only  effigy  of  that  early  period 
of  a  priest  I  have  met  with.  He  is  represented  as  vested  in  the 
usual  manner  with  amice,  alb,  stole,  and  chesible,  with  the  maniple 
hanging  over  the  left  arm.  In  all  these  there  is  no  peculiarity  to 
notice,  but  what  makes  this  effigy  interesting  is  that  the  ecclesiastic 
of  whom  this  effigy  is  commemorative  is  represented  in  the  fashion 
of  that  age  with  a  short  crisp  curly  beard,  a  fashion  discarded  in 
the  succeeding,  century,  by  order,  I  believe,  of  some  synod  or 
council,  which  enjoined  that  priests  should  be  close  shaven,  a 
practice  we  find  implicitly  followed  in  all  sepulchral  effigies  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  I  caused  great, 
though  unmerited  displeasure,  some  years  ago  on  the  exhibition  at 
Leicester  of  a  collection  of  pseudo  portraits  of  Wickliffe,  by  repre- 
senting that  he  as  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  fourteenth  century,  must  have  been  close 
shaven,  and  not  suffered  to  wear  that  long  flowing  beard  with  which 
in  all  the  pretended  portraits  of  him,  and  they  are  all  purely 
fictitious,  he  is  represented. 

In  Towyn  Church,  in  North  Wales,  is  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  a 
priest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  attired  in  the  usual  Eucharistic 
vestments,  the  peculiarity  about  which  is  that  the  amice  is  drawn 
over  the  head  instead  of  being  folded  about  the  neck.  I  know  but 
of  one  more  instance,  that  of  the  sculptured  effigy  of  a  priest  in 
Beverley  Minster  in  which  the  amice  is  thus  represented. 

Albinus  Flaccus  Alcuinus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  (he  died  a.d.  804) ;  Amalarius,  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  (he 
died  A.D.  837) ;  Eabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  (he  died  a.d.  854) ; 
and  Durandus,  Bishop  of  Mende,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  severally  treat  of  this  vestment,  the  amice,  and  give  various 
mystical  expositions,  not  always  the  same,  but  do  not  allude  to  the 
custom  of  its  being  worn  or  drawn  over  the  head,* 

Of  this  exceptive  practice,  the  celebrated  Father  Thiers,  doctor 
in  theology  of  the  Gallican  Church,  learnedly  treats  in  his  Histoire 
des  Perukes,  first  published,  I  think,  in  or  about  the  year  1689.  In 
the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work,  writing  *'  Des  amits^^  he  commences 
the  title  thus  "  La  pixdique  de  dire  la  messe  et  de  sevvir  a  Vaidel  avec 
un  amit  sur  la  tete,  ne  paruit  loas  fort  regidiere."  He  tells  us  that 
the  priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  and  those  who  at  Paris  were 
called  the  '^Induts"  wore  the  amice  on  their  heads  in  certain  dioceses 
from  the  octave  of  St.  Denis,  or  from  All  Saints  to  Easter,  and  that 

*  I  have  given  full  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  above  several  writers,  in  a  Paper  on 
the  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  "  in  Towyn  Church,  Merionethshire,  published  in  the  fourth  series 
of  the  ArchoEOlogia  Camhrensis,  vol  vi.,  p.  211. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.   I.  F 
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this  was  the  usage  of  great,  illustrious,  and  learned  patrons,  but  he 
protests  against  this  custom  as  being  irregular.  He  then  gives 
various  reasons  assigned  for  and  in  favour  of  it.  He  informs  us 
that  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  no  mention  occurs  of  the  amice 
amongst  the  sacred  vestments,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Latin  Church  in  the  ninth  century,  also  that  the  head  was  never 
covered  with  the  amice  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  treats  indeed  of  the  practice  as  altogether  unusual  and  excep- 
tional, and  the  examples  of  representation  are  in  this  country  most 
rare,  those  at  Beverley  and  Towyn  being  the  only  instances  I  have 
met  with. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  went  down  to  St.  David's,  South 
Wales,  to  take  notes  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  in  that  cathedral.  I 
found  one  of  these,  of  which  no  record  appears  in  the  account  of 
the  monuments  in  that  cathedral  by  Browne  AVillis,  to  be  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  apparently  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  represented  with  the  amice  folded  about  the  neck,  vested 
in  the  alb  and  stole,  the  latter  worn  priest-like,  with  the  extremities 
hanging  down  on  both  sides,  but  over  the  alb  instead  of  the  chesible 
was  worn  the  dalmatic.  From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
vestments,  the  stole  worn  priest-like  with  the  extremities  hanging 
down  on  both  sides,  the  dalmatic  worn  over  the  alb,  and  the 
absence  of  the  chesible,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  effigy  of  an  archdeacon.  With  the  exception  of  another 
effigy  in  this  cathedral  similarly  vested,  I  have  met  with  no  other 
example  elsewhere,  archdeacons  being  generally  represented  in  the 
canonical,  choral,  or  processional  habit. 

Of  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  bishops  prior  to  the  Reformation,  I 
have  met  with  one  only  vested  in  the  processional  habit,  the  cope. 
This  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  I  think  the  only  ancient  effigj,  in 
Norwich  Cathedral,  of  Bishop  Goldwell,  who  died  a.d.  1498-9.  He 
is  represented  as  wearing  the  mitra  pretiosa,  the  amice  folded  about 
his  neck,  vested  in  the  alb,  over  which  the  extremities  of  the  stole 
are  visible.  Over  the  alb  is  worn  the  tunic,  and  over  that  the 
dalmatic,  and  depending  from  the  left  arm  is  the  maniple.  He  does 
not  appear  vested  in  the  chesible,  but  wears  the  processional  vest- 
ment, the  cope,  fastened  in  front  by  a  rich  morse.  The  hands  are 
upraised  in  prayer,  and  the  absence  of  the  pastoial  staff  is  a 
feature  to  be  noticed. 

With  one  other  episcopal  effigy  my  pre-Reformation  series  of 
rare  and  unclassified,  because  rare,  effigies  will  conclude. 

In  Sutton  Coldfield  Church,  Warwickshire,  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  John  Harman,  alias  Yeasey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  haK  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  native  town  of  Sutton.  This  recumbent  effi-gj 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  executed  in  his  lifetime  and  long  before 
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his  death,  for  it  is  the  effigy  of  one  represented  as  of  middle  age, 
whereas  ho  is  said  to  have  died  in  extreme  old  age — that  of  103,  in 
1555.  His  effigy  represents  him  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  and  tunic, 
over  which  is  worn  the  chesible  very  long  in  front.  On  the  head  ap- 
pears the  mitre  pretiosa  studded  with  jewels,  on  the  hands  the  epis- 
copal gloves  are  represented  tasselled  at  the  wrists  ;  and  on  the  feet 
are  worn  the  boots  or  sandals,  which  are  square  toed.  The  hands  are 
upraised  on  the  breast  as  in  prayer,  and  over  the  left  arm  depends 
the  maniple.  The  pastoral  staff,  encircled  with  the  veil,  Baculus 
pastoralis  cum  velo,  is  placed  within  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  and 
extends  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  left  foot ;  the  crook  of  the 
staff  is  of  late  design,  of  renaissance  work.  There  are  two  peculiar- 
ities about  this  effigy,  the  apparent  absence  of  the  dalmatic  as  an 
episcopal  vestment,  generally  worn  over  the  tunic,  unless  the  wide 
sleeves  are  those  of  the  dalmatic,  which  is  possible,  and  the  position 
of  the  pastoral  staff  on  the  right  side ;  for  in  general  on  the 
recumbent  effigies  of  bishops  we  find  the  pastoral  staff  on  the  left 
side,  either  held  in  the  left  hand  or  lying  by  the  left  side.  •  This 
was  not,  however,  the  universal  practice ;  there  were  exceptions, 
and  this  is  one. 

I  now  come  to  the  post-Reformation  period.  Although  there 
are  numerous  sepulchral  effigies  of  the  secular  clergy  represented 
in  their  priestly  vestments,  both  sculptured  and  incised  in  brass, 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  find  but  few  such  effigies  of  the  parochial  clergy,  changed  as  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  below  the  grades  of  deans 
and  bishops,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  sub- 
sequently. They  are  very  rare,  and  I  shall  notice  three  only.  Of 
these,  one  is  in  Standish  Church,  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire. 
The  only  notice  I  have  seen  of  this  is  in  The  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  There  the  writer  speaks  of  it  as  a  tomb  "  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  Protestant  Eector,  Richard  Moody,  of  whom 
there  is  a  statue,  dressed  in  a  Franciscan  habit,  of  which  order  he 
had  been  before  he  conformed  to  the  Protestant  establishment." 

The  church  of  Standish  was  rebuilt,  in  1584,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  munificence  of  the  Rector,  Richard  Moody,  he  died  in  1586. 

The  notice  that  this  Richard  Moody  was  in  his  sepulchral 
effigy  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  excited  my  attention, 
and  I  employed  an  artist,  on  whom  I  could  rely  for  accuracy  of 
detail,  the  late  Mr.  Orlando  Sheldon  Jewitt,  a  wood  engraver  of  no 
mean  merit,  to  go  down  to  Standish  and  make  me  a  drawing  of  this 
effigy,  this  he  did,  and  I  subsequently  had  the  drawing  engraved 
by  him,  but  so  far  from  the  person  thus  commemorated  being  repre- 
sented in  the  weed  of  a  Franciscan,  I  found  him  represented  in  the 
ordinary  clerical  habit,  the  cassock,  or  side  gown,  as  it  was  then 
called,    with   the  surplice    over  and  hood;   the  close   fitting   and 
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buttoned  sleeves  of  the  doublet  appearing  from  witliin  the  sleeves 
of  the  cassock. 

This  is  the  only  recumbent  sculptured  effigy  of  a  parish  priest 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  have  met  with,  represented  as  vested  in 
the  surplice,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  that  one  of  the  "Articles  for 
administration  of  Prayer  and  Sacraments,"  promulgated  in  1564, 
which  enjoins  "  that  every  minister  saying  any  publick  prayers,  or 
ministering  the  Sacraments  or  other  Kites  of  the  Church,  shall 
wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves." 

By  another  article,  prebendaries  when  they  preached  were 
enjoined  to  wear  their  hoods.  I  know  not  if  this  worthy  Eector 
was  one,  but  I  think  it  extremely  probable. 

In  the  celebrated  Synod  or  Convocation  which  met  in  1562, 
amongst  matters  set  down  and  proposed  to  be  moved,  were  these  : — 
"  That  the  use  of  vestments,  copes,  and  surplices  be  from  hence- 
forth taken  away ;"  and  "  That  the  use  of  organs  and  curious 
singing  be  removed."  What  actually  was  amongst  projDOsitions 
debated  upon  at  the  request  of  thirty-three  members  of  the  Lower 
House  was — "  That  the  use  of  copes  and  surplices  may  be  taken 
away,  so  that  all  ministers  in  their  ministry  use  a  grave,  comely, 
and  side  garment,  as  commonly  they  do  in  preaching."  On  a  division 
being  taken,  fifty-eight  votes  were  for  a  disuse  of  the  surplice,  and 
fifty-nine  for  its  retention.  The  rubric  was  therefore  retained  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

In  1564  appeared  the  "  Eoyal  advertisements,  partly  for  due 
order  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  partly  for 
the  apparel  of  j^ersons  ecclesiastical."  In  the  articles  for  outward 
apparel  of  persons  ecclesiastical,  it  was  enjoined — "  That  all  Deans 
of  Cathedral  Churches,  Masters  of  Colleges,  Archdeacons,  and  other 
dignitaries  in  Cathedral  Churches,  Doctors,  Bachelors  of  Divinity 
and  Law,  having  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  wear  in  their  common 
apparel  abroad,  a  side  gown,  with  sleeves  straight  at  the  hand, 
without  any  cuts  in  the  same,  and  also  without  any  falling  cape." 

In  Coleshill  Church,  Warwickshire,  is  the  incised  brass  effigy  of 
Sir  John  Fenton,  priest,  Bachelor  of  Law,  and  official  of  Coventry  ; 
he  died  in  L566.  He  is  represented  as  simply  habited  in  the 
clerical  cassock,  or  long  side  gown  ;  in  his  left  hand  is  held  a  book, 
with  "  Yerbum  Dei "  on  the  cover. 

In  this  effigy  at  Coleshill  we  have  an  illustration  of  conformity 
to  the  Royal  advertisements  of  1564  as  regarded  outward  ai3parel. 

The  incised  brass  effigy  in  Whichford  Church,  Warwickshire, 
representing  Nicholas  Assheton,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Rector  of  that  Church,  who  died  in  1582, 
pourtrays  him  habited  in  the  cassock,  open  in  front,  but  with  sleeves 
somewhat  wide  at  the  wrists,  so  as  to  display  the  sleeves  of  his 
doublet.     Over  the  cassock,  however,  is  worn  the  sarcenet  tippet 
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(the  so-called  scarf  of  modern  days)  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
advertisements  I  have  quoted,  and  which  also  contain  these  words 
"  and  to  wear  tippets  of  sarcenet,  as  is  lawful  for  them  by  that  Act  of 
Parliament,  Anno  24  Henrici  octavi." 

These  advertisements  gave  rise  to  the  Vestiarian  controversy, 
which  commenced  in  1564.  The  tippet,  a  purely  academical 
habit,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  early  and  extremely  Puritan- 
ical party,  the  writers  of  which  took  part  in  that  controversy. 

I  could  mention  many  passages  in  their  writings  wherein  it  is 
strongly  censured.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two.  In  a  brief 
discourse  against  ''  The  outward  aj^arelle  and  ministering  garments 
of  the  Popishe  Church,"  printed  in  1566,  is  the  following  excerpt — • 

"  You  reject  the  vestment,"  {i.e.,  chesible)  ''  and  retayne  the 
cope  ;  you  reject  the  albe,  and  retayne  the  surplesse  ;  you  reject  the 
stole,  and  retayne  the  typpet."  And  again,  in  a  letter  addressed 
in  1573  to  "  Maister  Edwin  Sandys  "  (subsequently  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  whose  sepulchral  effigy  in  Southwell  Minster,  I,  a  few 
years  ago  discanted,  otherwise  I  should  have  treated  of  it  here)  the 
writer  says  "  You  must  yield  some  reason  .  .  .  why  the  tippet 
is  commanded  and  the  stole  forbidden." 

With  a  few  remarks  on  one  more  sepulchral  effigy  I  have  done. 
This  is  the  recumbent  effigy  in  St.  Mary  Overy  Church,  South- 
wark,  of  that  worthy  prelate  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  died  a.d.  1626.  He  is  represented  in  the  episcopal  vestments 
of  his  time,  the  rochet  and  chimere,  but  over  these  is  worn  the 
mantle  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  being  prelate  to  that  Order. 
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The  Altar- Controversy  at  Grantham  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
By  Edmund  Yenables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fierce  political  and  religious  struggle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  quiet  and  commonly  loyal  little  town  of 
Grantham  became  unexpectedly  the  centre  of  national  interest. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  it,  and  its  name  was  in  everybody's  mouth. 
Its  Yicar,  its  Alderman,  its  Church,  its  Altar,  the  Bishop's  letters, 
and  the  replies  to  them,  assumed  the  temporary  inportance  which  we 
have  seen  in  our  days  acquired  by  the  little  parish  of  Bramford 
Speke  and  Mr.  Gorham,  or  to  take  a  case  more  strictly  analogous, 
the  Bound  Church  at  Cambridge  and  its  incumbent,  Mr.  Faulkner. 
In  each  case  a  principle  was  at  issue,  and  the  field  on  which  it  was 
to  be  tried  became  temporarily  conspicuous. 

The  facts  of  the  controversy  before  us  were  briefly  these.  The 
hero  of  the  Grantham  altar-controversy,  Mr.  Peter  Titley,  was  one 
of  the  two  Yicars  of  the  Prebendal  Church  of  St.  Wolfran's,  in  the 
year  1627.  I  say  one  of  the  two  Yicars,  for  from  the  time  when 
the  Empress  Matilda  bestowed  the  church  of  Grantham  on  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  and  founded  the  two  existing  pre- 
bends of  "  Grantham  Australis"  and  "  Borealis,"  till  the  union  by 
Archbishop  Wake,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  July  2,  1714,  the 
Prebendaries  were  the  Eectors  of  the  two  medieties  of  Grantham, 
each  appointing  his  Yicar  to  serve  the  parish  church  and  minister 
to  the  parishioners  in  divine  things.  One  of  these  two  was  called 
"  Yicarius  Borealis,"  and  had  his  house  on  the  site  of  the  present 
vicarage ;  the  other,  "  Yicarius  Australis."  The  relative  position 
of  these  two  Yicars,  and  their  respective  authority  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  church  and  its  services,  is  a  very  perplexing  question. 
In  the  whole  of  the  altar-controversy  Mr.  Titley  is  spoken  of  as 
being  solely  responsible  for  the  changes  which  caused  so  much 
dissension.  No  allusion  is  made  to  another  Yicar  as  having 
co-ordinate  authority.  And  yet  that  there  was  such  another  Yicar  is 
certain  ;  for  Titley  is  slightingly  termed  "  Monsieur  the  half-vicar," 
by  Bishop  Williams,*  and,  (though  this  is  not  conclusive,  as  they 
might  have  been  later  entries  copied  from  earlier  documents,  and 
signed  by  one  of  the  then  Yicars  for  verification) — the  registers  in 
1626,  1633,  1634,  bear  the  signature  of  ''Thomas  Dillworth, 
Yicarius  Borealis."  In  1629,  William  Wells  signs  as  ''Curate." 
The  names  and  succession  of  the  Yicars  might  be  at  once  settled 

«  Holy  Table,  p.  70. 
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beyond  controversy  if  access  could  be  had  to  the  Episcopal  Eegisters 
of  institutions  of  Bishop  Williams  ;  but  lamentable  to  state,  Bishop 
Williams'  Register,  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  prelates, 
Bishops  I^eill  and  Mountain,  have  been  missing  from  the  Muniment 
Eoom  at  Lincoln  for  a  period  of  unknown  length.  So  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  Mr.  Dillworth's  name  does  not  once  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  dispute  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Paper. 

Mr.  Peter  Titley,  on  his  appointment  as  Vicar,  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  wipe  away  the  irreverencies  with  which  the  service 
of  the  Church  was  then  disgraced.  His  zeal  for  the  renewal  of  the 
decencies  of  divine  worship  was  regarded  at  first  with  favour  by 
his  diocesan,  who  confesses  he  "had  never  seen  a  tolerable 
incumbent  of  that  church  before."^^  Titley  had  been  a  chorister  of 
Grantham  Church, t  and  had  had  a  regular  musical  education, 
"bringing  with  him  from  his  faculty,"  in  Williams'  words,  ''some 
odd  crotchets  into  the  ministry."  The  condition  of  the  Psalmody  in 
Grantham  Church,  painful  to  any  with  the  slightest  feeling  of 
reverence,  would  be  doubly  distressing  to  one  of  Titley's  musical 
knowledge.  For  we  learn  from  the  certificate  to  Parliament,  October 
30,  1640,  that  from  the  want  of  an  organ  or  any  instrument  to  lead 
the  singers,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Parish  Clerk  to  make  his  voice  J 
heard  in  so  large  an  area,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  same 
metrical  psalm  Avas  sung  to  diff'erent  tunes  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
church,  creating  a  confusion  which  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if  it 
had  not  been  so  grossly  irreverent.  I  have  not  found  any  distinct 
mention  of  the  part  taken  by  Titley  in  correcting  this  abuse  ;  but 
Mr.  Street  informs  us  that  he  "  improved  the  Psalmody,"  and  though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  organ,  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Farmary  the  Bishop's  Chancellor,  not  without  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  parishioners,  "  to  accompany  the 
singing  of  the  Psalms  after  the  common  and  plain  tunes  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  church,"§  may  without  much  question  be  traced 
to  his  influence. 

Titley  was  but  a  young  man  when  he  became  Vicar.  He  was  of 
an  excitable  temperament,  hasty  of  sj^eech  and  rash  in  action ;  fired 
with  a  zeal  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  discretion,  and  too  reckless 
of  consequences.  He  was  distinctly  a  High  Churchman,  of  the 
school  of  Laud,  rather  than  of  Abbot,  one  against  whose  name  the 
future  Archbishop  might  safely  mark  the  approving  0  (Orthodox). 
The  epithets  his  diocesan  lavishes  upon  him,  after  his  conduct  had 
brought  him  into  bad  odour  with  the  party  with  whom  it  was  the 

*  Holy  Table,  p.  6. 
t  "  A  chorister  in  the  College."     Holy  Table,  p.  5.     The  same  designation,  "the  college  of 
Grantham,"  is  employed  in  a  document  of  1503,  quoted  by  the  Rev.  B.  Street,  Notes  on  Grant- 
ham, p.  133. 

X  See  Appendix  A. 
§    Corporation  Records,  Oct.  30,  1640. 
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Bishop's  policy  to  stand  well,  are  by  no  means  complimentary — 
"  a  squirrel-headed  young  man  " — "  a  phantastical  vicar  " — "  not 
always  right  in  the  head-piece  " — whose  ''  discretion  being  of  a  very 
airy  and  thin  substance,  would  quickly  vanish  into  nothing."* 

Titley  soon  began  to  cause  remarks  among  his  parishioners  who 
were  "  not  all  of  a  piece,"  by  the  increased  reverence  of  his  public 
ministrations.  Exception  was  especially  taken  at  his  "  light  gestures 
in  bowing  "  at  the  Sacred  name.  His  movements  were  so  rapid,  and 
he  bowed  so  low  so  that  once  his  Prayer  Book  fell  down,  another 
time  he  stumbled  and  had  some  difficulty  in  recovering  himself, 
provoking  a  smile  among  the  less  reverent  of  his  congregation. 

The  unpopularity  awakened  by  these  novel  ceremonies  was 
greatly  increased  when  Titley  used  his  authority  as  Yicar  to  close 
his  pulpit  door  against  the  salaried  lecturers  of  the  town.  "  Grave 
and  painful  preachers,"  Williams  terms  them,  "  one  of  them  his  own 
cousin,  and  brought  in  by  himself  a  little  before,  "t  No  step  was 
more  calculated  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  parishioners.  The 
weekly  lecture  at  Grantham  was  preached  on  a  Tuesday.  It  was. 
established  by  the  Corporation  in  1620,  the  ablest  divines  in  the 
diocese  being  at  the  outset  invited  to  preach  by  turns.  We  find 
from  the  Corj^oration  Records  that  the  neighbouring  incumbents 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  especially  Dr.  Hurst,  of  Barrowby,  and 
Dr.  Sanderson,  of  Boothby  Pagnell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
In  the  Corporation  Records  the  preachers  are  spoken  of  as  ''  the 
Worthy  Society  of  Tuesday  Lecturers,  whose  pains  among  us  have 
so  much  tended  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  furtherance  of  true 
religion,  piety,  and  conformity  among  us."  The  aldermen  and  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  were  accustomed  to  go  in  state  to  hear 
the  lecture,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  dinner  with  a  pint  of 
sack  was  provided  for  the  lecturer  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  1653,  one  John  Fisher,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
providing  the  lecturer's  dinner,  refused  to  do  so  any  longer,  saying 
that  he  lost  by  it.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  "  that  Mr.  Alderman  take 
the  preaching  minister  home  to  dine  with  him,  and  receive  the  2s.  per 
diem  given  for  his  dinner. "J     Those  who  have  any  acquaintance 

*  Holy  Table,  p.  102.  Mr.  Gardiner,  to  whose  researches  the  ehicidation  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  times  of  Buckingham  and  Laud  is  so  much  indebted,  obligingly  informs  me  that  "  in 
Nicholas'  Notes  of  the  Session  of  1(529  (State  Papers,  Charles  I.,  p.  135),  Valentine  is  said  to 
have  made  a  Speech  on  February  7th,  in  Committee  to  the  effect — 'that  one  Mr.  Tickler  did 
preach  at  Grantham  that  all  those  who  refused  the  loans  are  damned,'  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  hero  of  the  removal." 

t  Holy  Table,  p.  6. 

t  Corporation  Records,  Mar,  24,  16.53.  The  weekly  lecture  was  suspended  about  1642,  but 
was  revived  by  the  Corporation  in  1646,  as  we  see  from  the  Town  Books  of  that  date  : — 

"  Dec.  4,  1846. — At  this  Courte  Mr.  Alderman  made  a  motion  to  the  Courte  to  have  a 
"  weeklie  lecture  in  the  tovvne  as  herebefore  we  have  had  by  divers  worthie  &  reverend 
"  divines  whereby  there  hath  bine  much  comfort  receaved  by  theii-e  ministering  at  Grantham, 
"  which  Lecture  hath  discontinued  above  this  foure  yeares  last  past  since  those  troublesome 
"  tymes  of  warres  began  in  these  parts,  and  this  Courte  taking  Mr.  Aldermans  motion  into 
"  consideration  did  verie  willinglie  &  cheerfullie  condiscend  thereunto,  &  did  agree  that 
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with  the  history  of  this  sad  and  stormy  period  will  remember 
that  there  was  no  point  on  which  the  struggle  was  more  resolute 
between  Laud  and  the  rulers  of  the  church  who  sided  with  him, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  middle  class,  especially  in  towns,  than  this 
of  lecturers.  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  "  prophesyings  "  of  the 
earlier  period  viewed  with  so  much  displeasure  by  Elizabeth,  the 
lectures  established  in  most  county  towns  during  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  regarded  with  not  undeserved 
suspicion  by  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  religious,  as  the  great 
"promoters  of  faction  in  the  State,  and  schism  in  the  Church, 
tending  to  the  ruin  of  both."*  James  the  First's  celebrated  "letter 
concerning  preachers"  to  Archbishop  Abbott  in  1622,  in  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain  this  liberty  by  warning  them  off 
high  and  dangerous  ground,  and  restricting  them  to  the  two  heads 
of  "  faith  and  a  good  life,"  aimed  a  special  blow  at  the  lecturers 
as  "a  new  body  severed  from  the  ancient  Church  of  England, 
being  neither  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates,  "t  Six  years  later, 
Charles  L,  1629,  in  his  "Instructions  to  the  two  Archbishops," 
desires  that  "  special  care  be  taken  concerning  the  lecturers  which 
by  reason  of  their  pay  are  the  peoples'  creatures,  and  blow  the 
bellows  of  their  own  sedition." 

Doubtless,  among  these  lecturers  were  many  grave  and  godly 
divines,  whose  sole  object  was  the  edification  of  their  hearers,  but 
even  these,  generally  speaking,  were  of  the  Puritan  school,  holding 
very  loose  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  were  ordained  to  a  lectureship  as  a  title,  had  no 
pastoral  duty,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  read  Divine  service  or  administered 
the  Sacraments.  Their  sermons  were  not  preceded  by  Common 
Prayer,  and  were  commonly  preached  in  Geneva  cloaks  instead  of 
preaching  gowns.  J  But  however  much  the  character  of  the  lecturers, 
and  the  tone  of  their  discourses  might  justify  such  a  measure,  it  was 
a  bold  step  for  a  young  Vicar  to  inhibit  them  altogether ;  nay, 
according  to  Williams'  statement,  to  drive  them  from  the  town. 
Pleasing  as  such  a  course  was  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the  land, 
nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  the  Corporation  by  whom  the 
lecture  was  maintained  and  to  the  parishioners  generally.  So 
unpopular  did  Titley  become  that  there  were  secret  menaces  of 
burning  his  house  over  his  head,  and  forcing  him  to  pack  away 
himself  after  the  expelled  lecturers. 

"  letters  should  be  sente  to  the  Ministers  to  intreat  their  pains  with  all  conveniente  speed 
"  following  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  lecture  viz. — 

"  Mr.  Robert  Clark  of  Allington  "  Mr.  Northen  of  Harlaxton 

"  Mr.  —  Rainer  of  Lincoln  "  Mr.  Beck  of  Rippingale 

"  Mr.  Frauncis  Browne  of  Colsterworth       "  Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Roppesley 
"  Mr.  Lee  of  Burton  "  Mr.  Drew  of  Barowbye." 

"Mr.  Ephraim  Gawthwait  of  Barkeston 

*  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals,  ii.  182.  f  Ibid.,  11. 151. 

t  Massou,  Life  of  Milton,  i.  304. 
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Passing  over  poor  Titley's  next  dispute  with  the  Alderman  and 
his  brethren  about  pecuniary  matters,  ("  some  matters  of  malting 
and  tithing,  which,  by  the  continued  favour  of  the  Ordinary,  ended 
to  his  advantage,")*  we  come  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
Altar-Controversy.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1627 — the  year 
when  the  five  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  forced 
loan,  the  year  before  the  famous  "  Petition  of  Eight,"  "  the  Com- 
mons' Remonstrance,"  accusing  Laud  and  Keill  of  favouring  Popery, 
and  Buckingham's  assassination.  A  few  preliminary  remarks  are 
essential  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  merits  of  this  unhappy 
dispute.  The  matter  at  issue  was  not  one  of  those  which  have  of 
late  been  so  warmly  debated  among  us.  It  was  not  the  position  of 
the  celebrant,  but  the  placing  of  the  table  which  was  the  cause  of 
dispute,  and  that  not  so  much  its  place  at  the  time  of  administration 
— that  according  to  the  existing  rubric  was  to  be  "  the  body  of  the 
church  or  the  chancel " — but  where  it  was  to  stand  when  not  em- 
ployed for  its  sacred  purpose.  The  Vicar  desired  that  the  table, 
when  not  used,  should  stand  altar- wise,  i.e.,  with  the  ends  north  and 
south,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  under  the  window ;  the 
Alderman  that  it  should  stand  table-wise,  i.e.,  with  the  ends  east 
and  west,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  alley  of  the  chancel,  towards 
its  west  end.  The  controversy,  therefore,  though  in  its  further 
prosecution  it  embraced  the  altar  question  in  its  widest  bearing, 
was  originally  one  which  has  long  since  been  happily  settled  in  the 
way  that  we  shall  agree  most  tends  to  reverence. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  place  of  the  Communion  Table, 
except  at  the  time  of  celebration,  is  a  point  on  which  our  rubrics 
and  canons  are  silent.  The  rubric  before  the  Communion  service 
directs  where  the  table  is  to  stand  "at  the  Communion  time;"  but 
for  aught  the  Prayer-Book  says,  it  might  be  outside  the  church  at 
all  other  times,  and  only  brought  in  when  needed.  The  Canons 
of  1604  (Canon  82)  direct  that  the  table  shall  be  covered,  and 
that  it  shall  "  so  stand ; "  but  its  place,  except  at  Communion 
time,  is  left  equally  undefined.  The  Royal  Injunctions  of  1559, 
are  more  express.  In  them  it  is  ordered  "  that  the  holy  table  be 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood ;  and  so  to  stand  saving  when 
the  communion  of  the  Sacrament  is  to  be  distributed."  At  com- 
munion times  it  is  to  be  removed  to  such  a  position  within  the  chancel 
that  the  minister  may  be  best  heard,  and  the  communicants  receive 
more  conveniently  "  and  after  the  Communion  done  the  same  holy 
table  is  to  be  placed  where  it  stood  before. "t  This  injunction 
was  confirmed  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  1561,  that  the 

*  Holy  Table,  p.  6. 
t  Documentary  Annals, i.  201. — "By  the  Injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (saith  he),  and  by 
Canon  82,  under  King  James,  the  Communion  Tables  should  ordinarily  be  set  and  stand  with 
the  side  to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.    Bishop  Davenan's  Injunctions,  quoted  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  Speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  the  Censure  of  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne,  p.  58. 
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taWe  shall  stand  "  in  the  place  where  the  steps  [of  the  altar]  were," 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  over  it.'^  Its  position  on  the  site  of 
the  altar  is  also  distinctly  recognized  by  the  Advertisements  of 
1564,  ordaining  that  the  parish  shall  ''set  the  Ten  Commandments 
upon  the  east  wall  over  the  said  table. 

During  Abbot's  primacy  that  part  of  the  injunction  which 
related  to  the  position  of  the  holy  table  at  other  than  communion 
times  was  generally  neglected.  It  was  left  standing  at  all  times 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  or  in  the  body  of  the  church,  unpro- 
tected by  rails,  and  exposed  to  the  grossest  profanations.  To  reform 
"  this  profane  liberty  and  uncleanliness,"  as  Clarendon  calls  it,  was  a 
chief  object  with  Laud  and  the  school  to  which  our  Yicar  belonged.! 
Clarendon's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  very  pertinent  to  the  matter 
before  us.  "  The  work,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  very  grateful  to  all  men 
of  devotion  ;  yet,"  he  adds,  "  I  know  not  how  the  prosecution  of  it 
with  too  much  affectation  of  expense  it  may  be,  or  with  too  much 
passion  between  the  ministers  and  the  parishioners  raised  an  evil 
spirit  towards  the  Church  which  the  enemies  of  it  took  much  advan- 
tage of  as  soon  as  they  had  opportunity  to  make  the  most  use  of  it. 
If,"  he  continues,  almost  as  if  he  had  this  case  in  view,  "  the  minister 
were  not  a  man  of  discretion  and  reputation  to  compose  and  recon- 
cile these  indispositions,  (as  too  frequently  he  was  not,  and  rather 
inflamed  and  increased  the  distemper,)  it  begat  suits  and  appeals  at 

law and  as  inconvenient  disputes  where"  as  here  "the 

subordinate  clergy,"  and  as  we  shall  see,  the  laity  also,  "  would  take 
upon  them  not  only  without  the  direction  of  their  Diocesans,  but 
expressly  against  their  injunctions  to  make  these  alterations  and 
reformations  themselves,  and  by  their  own  authority.''^ 

And  now  to  return  to  the  controversy.  The  facts  were  these, 
on  his  induction  to  the  vicarage,  Titley  found  the  holy  table  stand- 
ing unprotected  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  The  Alderman  §  of 
the  year  1627,  Mr.  Thomas  Wheatley,  assured  the  Bishop  that 
"  it  was  correctly  placed,  and  had  stood  there  time  out  of  mind." 

*  Robertson,  How  to  Conform  to  the  Liturgy,  p.  153.  Documentary  Annals,  i.  292. 
t  In  the  orders  given  by  Laud  for  the  rectifying  of  abuses  in  the  Diocese  of  London, 
especially  touching  the  position  of  the  Holy  Table,  A.D.  1635,  we  read — "Should  it  (the  Holy 
Table)  be  permitted  to  stand  as  before  it  did,  Churchwardens  would  keep  their  accounts  on  it, 
parishioners  would  dispatch  the  parish  business  at  it,  sclioolmasters  will  teach  their  boys  to 
write  upon  it,  many  will  sit  and  lean  irreverently  against  it  in  sermon  time,  the  dogs  will 

defile  it,  and  glaziers  would   knock  it  full  of  nail-holes." — Heylyn,  Cyprianus 

Anglicus,  p.  272. 

X  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  i. 
Sir  Charles  Anderson  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  this  extract  fi'om  Scotter  Register, — 
"  Mem. — The  Pulpit  &  Reading  Desk  remoA^ed  in  the  time  of  the  Usurper  Oliver  by  order 
"  of  Mr.  Bassinge  &  Mr.  Torksey,  then  Rector  of  Scotter,  to  the  South  side  of  the 
"  Church,  &  the  pavement  of  the  Quire  (where  the  Altar  stood)  pluckt  up  to  be  the 
"  foundation  thereof,  was  again  sett  upp  in  their  antient  places  on  the  18th  May, 
"A.D.  16G7. 

'•  CxEO.  SANDWICH.    )    Churchwardens  ^'^-  CARRINGTON, 

"RiCHD.  Smyth.     (    onurcnwaraens.  Rector. 

•*  Oppositione  multa  facta  r.on  curante  Rectore.— " 
§  See  Appendix  B. 
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However  true  the  latter  assertion  might  "be,  we  gain  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  "correctness"  of  its  position  from  the  certificate  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Corporation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  1640, 
when  the  dispute  had  become  matter  of  national  interest.  This  certi- 
ficate tells  us  of  "  the  profane  usage  of  the  holy  table  in  the  time  of 
sermons,"  how  "  boys  would  commonly  sit  under  it,  some  sleeping, 
some  playing,  while  others  would  stand  round  it,  leaning  on  it  with 
their  elbows  in  a  most  unreverent  manner,  prating  and  talking,  to 
the  offence  and  disturbance  of  the  congregation."*  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  our  Yicar  at  once  resolved  to  reform  this  terrible 
abuse,  by  removing  the  table  to  the  place  defined  in  the  Eoyal 
Injunctions,  i.e.,  where  the  altar  had  formerly  stood.  On  the 
Alderman  questioning  him  as  to  the  authority  by  which  he  made 
the  alteration,  he  answered  more  testily  than  discreetly,  "  that  his 
authority  was  this,  that  he  had  done  it,  and  would  justify  it,"  which 
indeed  he  could  have  had  no  difiiculty  in  doing.  Titley's  hasty 
words  nettled  the  worthy  chief  magistrate.  He  would  not  be  brow- 
beaten by  a  young  Vicar,  in  the  Corporation  Church.  So  he 
ordered  his  serjeant-at-mace  and  other  officers  to  remove  the  table 
from  the  place  where  the  Vicar  had  set  it,  under  the  east  window, 
and  put  it  back  again  in  its  old,  and,  in  his  eye,  "  comely"  place. 
But  the  Alderman  was  far  from  carrying  the  whole  town  with  him. 
The  Vicar's  partisans  were  neither  few  nor  insignificant,  and  the 
execution  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  order  was  so  stoutly  resisted  that,  in 
their  own  words,  "  they  fought  in  the  church ; "  and  though  the 
removal  of  the  table  was  accomplished,  it  was  by  sheer  force,  and 
to  quote  Bishop  Williams,  "  not  without  striking,  much  hurt  and 
indiscretion  both  of  the  one  side  and  the  other  /'f  the  Puritan  party 
standing  by  and  telling  their  Serjeants  that  they  "  were  very  honest 
fellows,  and  deserved  a  dozen  of  Grantham  ale  for  doing  such  good 
service."  Hereupon  Mr.  Titley  lost  his  temper,  and  told  the  Alder- 
man and  his  adherents  that  ''  he  might  move  the  table  if  he  chose,  he 
did  not  care  what  became  of  the  old  tressle ;  it  was  his  full  purj^ose  to 
erect  an  altar  of  stone  on  the  altar  place,  and  would  officiate  there, 
and  there  alone."  The  angry  mob  retorted  that  "  he  should  set  up  no 
dressers  of  stone  in  their  chancel,"  "  and  that  they  would  find  more 
hands  to  throw  his  stones  out  than  he  should  do  to  bring  them  in, 
and  that  they  would  all  in  a  body  make  a  journey  to  the  Bishop 
before  they  would  endure  it."  Mr.  Wheatley  lost  no  time  in  writing 
to  the  Bishop  to  complain  of  the  Vicar's  conduct  in  this  and  other 

*  Such  gross  desecration  was  only  too  common  at  this  period.  "  On  the  Holy  Table  the 
Churchwardens  settled  their  accounts,  wrote  their  minutes,  and  transacted  their  other  busi- 
ness ;  it  was  the  usual  receptacle  for  hats  and  cloaks,  except  when  it  was  cleared  in  order  that 
the  children  might  learn  their  writing  lessons  upon  it.  During  the  sermon  it  was  a  conve- 
nient seat  for  anj'  who  could  not  find  places  to  please  them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church, 
and  being  central,  was  regarded  as  a  post  of  advantage  from  which  men  could  both  see  and 
hear." — Hook's  Archbishops,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  243. 

t  Holy  Table,  p.  6. 
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particulars.  The  Bishop  sent  back  "  a  quick  and  sharp  message  by- 
word of  mouth"  to  both  Vicar  and  Alderman  desiring  them  to  ''let 
the  table  be  as  it  was  till  he  should  have  opportunity  of  viewing  it 
himself  and  give  orders  for  its  place  according  to  the  Eubric  and 
Canons."  This  delay  did  not  satisfy  the  exasperated  feelings  of 
the  Puritans.  The  bitterness  against  the  Yicar  increased  so  greatly, 
that  the  Alderman  "  a  prudent  and  discreet  man,  afraid  to  offend 
the  Bishop,"  resolved  to  take  horse  and  ride  to  Buckden  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  his  lordship.  His  intention  getting  wind, 
"  all  they  of  the  town  that  were  able  would  needs  hire  horses  and 
ride  along  with  him."  Buckden  is  full  50  miles  from  Grantham  as 
the  crow  flies.  But  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  days  were  long 
and  the  roads  good,  and  the  journey  along  the  ancient  Ermine 
Street  comparatively  easy.  So,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Bishop,  the  cavalcade  came  clattering  into  his  court-yard  under 
Bishop  Eussell's  old  red-brick  tower.  They  speedily  made  his 
lordship  acquainted  with  their  errand.  ''  They  were  all  quiet  and 
peaceable  men  ready  to  obey  the  law,  and  submit  to  any  order  for 
the  placing  of  the  table  his  lordship  might  issue.  Only  they 
begged  him  to  consider  that  if  the  Vicar's  design  of  setting  up  a 
stone  altar  at  the  end  of  the  Quire  to  officiate  at,  which  had  so  much 
scandalized  them,  were  carried  into  effect,  in  so  spacious  a  church 
as  that  of  Grantham,  not  one  twenty-fourth  part  would  be  able 
to  see  or  hear  him."  While  the  Bishop  was  discussing  of  the  in- 
differency  of  the  question  horse's  hoofs  were  again  heard  on  the 
pavement  of  the  court  ;  and  the  Vicar  himself  "  came  suddenly 
into  the  Hall  pale  and  stareing  in  his  looks,  and  either  with  his 
journey  or  some  other  affrights  much  disordered."  Williams  (we 
have  only  his  own  testimony  for  it)  after  having  sought  to  calm 
the  poor  man  by  the  "  utmost  sweetness  and  lenity,"  took  him 
aside  "and  talked  with  him  in  private  a  pretty  while"  with  much 
earnestness.  His  chief  object  was  to  discover  what  secret  influence 
had  induced  the  young  Vicar  to  make  the  alterations  which 
had  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  parish.  We  may  well  conceive 
that  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  no  match  for  the  astute 
Welchman,  accustomed  to  all  the  finesse  of  the  Court  over  which 
he  had  so  long  presided,  and  that  the  Bishop  had  little  difficulty 
in  extracting  from  him,  however  reluctantly,  all  the  truth  from 
point  to  point.  By  the  time  the  conference  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  Vicar  was  concluded,  the  evening  was  too  far  advanced 
for  the  party  to  set  out  on  their  50  miles  ride  home,  so  the 
Bishop  said  to  him  "well,  Mr.  Titley  you  shall  sup  with  your 
neighbours  in  my  hall  to-night  upon  such  cold  provisions  as  my 
people  can  make  you  :  but  I  have  supt  already  upon  that  you  tell 
me."  The  subject  they  had  brought  before  him  was  so  grave  that 
he  could  not  sleep  till  he  had  settled  it;  and  "if  all  the  books  he 
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had  of  that  nature  were  able  to  do  it,  he  would  find  some  satisfation 
for  himself  and  them  before  he  went  that  night  to  bed."  The  answer, 
he  promised  them,  "should  be  ready  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
Williams'  active  nature  required  very  little  sleep.  His  biographer, 
Hackett,  records  that  "  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age  he  asked  but 
3  hours  in  24  to  keep  him  in  fair  plight  of  health."  On  this 
occasion  he  sat  up  with  his  secretary  in  his  study  the  most  part  of 
the  night,  composing  his  reply.  The  secretary  was  observed  to 
leave  the  Bishop's  side  once  or  twice,  first  to  fetch  the  Book  of 
Martyrs  that  stood  in  the  hall,  and  then  to  go  over  to  the  parish 
church  to  borrow  Bishop  Jewel's  works  that  lay  there  on  a  desk.* 
When  the  morning  came  the  Bishop's  work  was  fully  done,  and 
between  seven  and  eight  the  Alderman  received  a  sealed  letter  con- 
taining his  reply.  This  was  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  table,  when  not  used, 
should  stand,  according  to  the  Injunctions,  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
chancel,  not  as  of  late  in  the  open  alley,  but  that  it  should  be  placed  not 
altarwise  but  table-wise,  i.  e. ,  with  the  ends  east  and  west ;  and  that  when 
used  either  for  Holy  Communion  or  the  Ante-Communion  Service,  the 
churchwardens  were  to  have  it  removed  by  the  clerk  or  sexton  to 
some  place  in  the  church  or  chancel  where  the  Minister  would  be 
most  audible. 

Together  -with  this  short  reply  another  longer  paper  was  delivered 
to  the  Alderman,  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  divines  of  the 
lecture  of  Grantham,  to  be  communicated  by  them,  if  after  perusal 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  pertinency  of  his  arguments  and  quota- 
tions, to  the  Yicar  of  Grantham,  '*  being  one  of  their  company,"  and 
urged  by  them  on  his  acceptance.  The  Bishop's  instructions  in  this  res- 
pect were  obeyed.  The  divines  met,  perused  the  papers,  approved  of 
their  contents,  and  used  their  endeavours  to  bring  the  Yicar  over  to 
their  mind.  He  was  so  far  satisfied  that  he  had  gained  one  chief  point, 
the  saving  the  holy  table  from  the  desecration  it  had  endured  in  its 
former  place,  but  he  excepted  against  the  Bishop's  decision  that  the 
table  should  stand  lengthwise  from  the  wall  instead  of  along  it,  both 
because  he  considered  it  clean  contrary  to  the  rubric,  and  also  because 
he  had  observed  when  at  prayers  at  Buckden  that  the  table  in 
Williams'  own  private  chapel  stood  in  the  form  he  had  forbidden 
at  Grantham.  However  he  thought  it  wise  not  to  contest  the  point 
any  further,  "  and  so  this  difference  was  at  that  time  thus  ended 

*  See  Aichbishop  Bancroft's  letter  to  his  Suffragans  about  pluralities,  dbc,  Cardwell,  Doc. 
Ann.  II.  l'26-7. — "I  have  been  content  that  all  Bishop  Jewel's  works  should  be  printed 
together  in  one  volume,  to  the  end,  that  every  parish  in  England  might  have  one  of  them. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  very  heartily  to  entreat  yr  lordship  so  to  deal  with  the 
chancellor,  commissary,  archdeacons,  and  officials,  as  by  their  means  and  your  own,  with  the 
rest  of  the  preachers  and  ministers  of  your  diocese  they  may  induce  their  parishioners  to  be 
wilUng.  every  parish,  to  buy  one  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Jewel;  and  I  am  so  far  persua  !ed  of 
your  Lordship's  ability  to  prevail  with  your  clergy  herein,  as  I  did  likewise  in  as  hearty  manner 
desire  you  to  send  for  as  many  of  the  said  books  ready  bound  as  there  are  pai-ishes  in  your 
diocese,  that  hereby  the  said  parishes  may  have  these  books  near  at  hand,  which  will  the 
better  encourage  them  to  buy  them." 
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and  composed,  and  the  Vicar  well  satisfied,  and  never  out  of  his 
lordship's  favour,  whereof  he  reaped  after  this  much  fruit  and  profit 
to  his  dying  day."*  Titley  however  did  not  long  enjoy  this  favour, 
his  burial  occuring  in  the  Parish  Registers  December  31,  1G33. 

The  matter,  however,  did  not  sleep  here.  Williams'  letter  to 
the  divines  of  Grantham,  though  forbidden  to  be  divulged,  got 
into  print,  and  was  widely  spread.  We  cannot  acquit  the  Bishop 
of  secret,  if  not  open  connivance  at  this  publication.  Intense 
mortification  at  his  own  fall  from  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
and  at  the  loss  of  an  influence  which,  as  long  as  James  lived,  was 
only  second  to  that  of  the  monarch  and  his  favourite  Buckingham, 
and  jealousy  at  the  rise  of  Laud,  whose  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  had  been  his  own  work  against  the  remonstrances  of 
the  far-sighted  old  King,  Williams  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Puritans,  alleging  his  conviction  "  that  they  would  carry  all 
things  at  last,"  and  that  therefore  the  less  he  or  anybody  offended 
them  the  better.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  he  might  be  well  excused  if 
he  sought  somewhat  eagerly  for  friends  and  supporters.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  been  in  disgrace  ever  since  Charles  I.'s  acces- 
sion. He  had  been  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1625,  and  been 
bidden  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  and  remain  there.  Laud  and 
Buckingham  heaped  slight  upon  slight  on  their  former  friend.  Though 
Dean  of  Westminster  he  was  forbidden  to  attend  Charles's 
coronation,  and  Laud  was  nominated  as  his  substitute  at  that 
ceremony.  In  1627,  information  was  lodged  against  him  of 
laxity  in  his  dealing  with  Puritans.  All  his  actions  were 
narrowly  watched,  and  delated  to  the  Council  board.  In  1632 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  charge,  a  most 
contemptibly  groundless  one,  of  revealing  the  King's  secrets ; 
and  on  the  abandonment  of  that  accusation  as  one  impossible  to  be 
proved,  in  1635,  the  charge  was  substituted  for  it  of  suborna- 
tion of  witnesses  in  a  trial  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  case 
being  ripe  for  hearing  in  the  Star  Chamber,  his  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  this  letter  to  the  Grantham  divines,  though  it  had 
been  published  nine  years  before,  as  a  means  of  injuring  his  credit 
and  forwarding  his  condemnation.  Laud's  chaplain,  Heylyn,  was 
now  engaged  to  bring  it  into  notice  by  writing  a  reply  to  it.  This 
he  did,  in  the  acute  and  learned  but  caustic  tract  entitled^  "  A  Coal 
from  the  Altar,  or  an  Answer  to  a  Letter  not  long  since  written  to 
the  Vicar  of  Grantham,  against  the  placing  the  Communion  Table 
at  the  East  end  of  the  Church,  and  now  of  late  dispersed  abroad 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church."  Heylyn's  tract  was  approved 
by  Charles  I.,  and  given  by  him  to  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 

*  Holy  Table,  p.  12, 
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to  be  licensed  and  published.*  Williams  took  some  months  to  prepare 
his  reply,  which  appeared  in  1637  under  the  title,  "  The  Holy  Table — 
Name  and  Thing,''  and  then,  most  strangely,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  some  anonymous  minister  of  Lincolnshire,  and  licensed 
by  himself,  as  the  work  of  another,  with  the  signature,  ''  John 
Lincoln,  Dean  of  Westminster."  The  singularity  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  still  more  increased  by  the  statement  in  the  title 
page  that  it  was  "  written  long  ago,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Coal,  a 
judicious  divine  of  Queen  Mary's  days."  In  fact,  although  it  was 
no  jesting  matter,  as  Williams  soon  found  to  his  cost,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  Heylyn's  pamphlet  as  a  trifle  to  be  made  mock 
of,  regardless  of  the  sacred  questions  discussed.  Clarendon  remarks, 
that  Williams'  Holy  Table  was  much  censured  for  its  lightness, 
while  it  was  admired  for  its  learning  and  the  cogency  of  its  argu- 
ments,t  and  a  perusal  of  it  fully  confirms  this  verdict.  The 
publication  of  the  Holy  Table  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Puritan  cause.  It  was  regarded  as  unanswerable,  and  though 
sold  at  a  high  price,  was  in  everybody's  hands.  The  popularity 
of  this  tract,  and  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  from  antiquity 
and  the  documentary  formularies  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  sealed 
Williams'  ruin  as  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans.  All  his  oflers  to 
the  Star  Chamber  of  composition  or  compromise  were  rejected 
through  Laud's  influence,  and  in  July  of  this  same  year 
the  iniquitous  sentence  was  passed  against  him  that  he  should 
pay  a  fine  of  .£10,000,  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure, 
and  be  suspended  ab  officio  et  benejicio.     There  were  those  on  the 

*  Heylyn  writes  of  Bishop  Wren's  exertions  to  secure  conformity  of  ritual  in  the  Diocese 
of  Norwich,  "  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  understand  that  a  great  part  of  the  opposition 
that  was  made  against  himself  as  the  Vicar-General,  about  the  removing  and  railing  in  of  the 
Holy  Table  proceeded  from  a  Letter  \vi-itteu  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Vicar  of 
Grantham,  which  though  it  was  written  some  years  since,  and  had  long  been  dead  ;  yet,  now 
it  was  revived  again,  and  the  copies  of  it  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  (the  better  to 
discourage  as  discountenance  the  work  in  hand)  :  but  no  where  more  than  in  the  Diocese  of 
Norwich,  being  near  neighbour  unto  Lincoln,  and  under  the  inspection  of  a  diligent  and 
active  Prelate.  Some  of  them  coming  to  his  hand,  and  an  Advertisement  withal  that  they 
were  ordinarily  sold  among  the  Booksellers  in  Duck  Lane,  in  wi-itten  copies,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  an  answer  should  be  made  unto  it ;  in  which  the  Sophistry,  Mistakes,  and  Falsehoods  of 
that  Letter,  whoever  was  the  writer  of  it  might  be  made  apparent ;  which  answer  being  made 
ready,  approved,  and  licensed,  was  published  about  the  middle  of  May.  under  the  title  of  a 
Coal  from  the  Altar,  dc,  as  it  cooled  the  heat  of  some,  so  it  inflamed  the  heart  of  others,  not 
with  zeal,  but  anger  ;  the  Book  occasioning  much  Variety  of  Discourse  on  both  sides,  as  men 
•stood  variously  affected  in  the  present  Controversie."— C.y/)rja«w5  Anglkus,  p.  295. 

t  "  He  had  himself  published  by  his  own  authority  a  Book  against  the  using  of  those 
ceremonies  in  which  there  was  much  Good  Learning  and  too  little  Gravity  for  a  Bishop." — 
Clarendon,  Rebellion,  Bk.  iv.  Heylyn's  caustic  remarks  on  the  style  of  this  tract 
are  not  altogether  imdeserved.  "Every  part  [is]  adornod  with  florishes  and  pretty 
pastimes,  the  gay  devices  of  the  painter ;  nor  is  there  any  want  at  all  of  ornaments 
and  utensils  to  set  out  the  same,  such  especially  as  may  serve  for  ostentation  though 
of  little  use  :  many  a  fine  and  subtle  Carpet,  not  a  few  idle  concetes  for  the  credulous 
reader,  and  everywhere  a  Pillow  for  a  Puritan's  elbow ;  all  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  but 
slight  of  substance  ;  counterfeit  stuff  most  of  it,  and  wrought  with  so  much  fraud  and  falshood 
that  there  is  hardly  one  true  stitch  in  all  that  work  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end. 
Hardly  one  testimony  or  authority  in  the  whole  discourse  which  is  any  way  material  to  the 
point  in  hand,  but  is"as  true  and  truly  cited  as  that  the  book  itself  was  written  long  ago  in 
answer  unto  Dr.  C'oale  of  Queen  Marie's  Days." — Cyprian  Angl..  p.  311. 
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board  who  hinted  at  the  still  more  savage  punishment  of  the 
pillory,  and  the  loss  of  his  ears.  This,  however,  was  too  strong  a 
measure  for  Laud's  policy,  if  not  beyond  his  hatred.  Before 
Williams'  condemnation,  Heylyn  received  a  command  from  Charles 
to  write  a  speedy  answer  to  his  "Holy  Table"  and  not  in  the  least  to 
spare  the  bishop.  In  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  Heylyn's 
reply,  of  350  closely  packed  pages,  was  printed,  and  presented  to 
the  King  (May  20,  1536)  under  the  title  of  Antidotiim  Lincolniense, 
at  once  reducing  the  price  of  Williams'  tract  from  four  shillings 
to  less  than  one.*  With  this  the  literary  controversy  between 
Heylyn  and  Williams  ended.  Not  that  Williams  was  silenced,  or 
indisposed  to  continue  the  paper  Avar,  but  he  was  by  this  time  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,t  and  being  denied  all  access  to  his 
library,  which  was  meanwhile  being  ransacked  by  his  enemies  in 
the  hope,  which  was  not  disappointed,  of  discovering  further 
grounds  of  prosecution  among  his  papers — he  was  entirely  deprived 
of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  controversy. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  carry  the 
narrative  of  the  altar-controversy  any  further.  To  narrate  it  fully 
we  must  enter  into  the  literary  history  of  the  time.  The  subject 
proved  prolific  in  replies  and  counter-replies.  "  New  books,"  writes 
Clarendon,  "  were  written  for  and  against  this  new  practice  with 
the  same  earnestness  and  contention  for  victory  as  if  the  Life  of 
Christianity  had  been  at  stake."  The  "voluminous  and  rancorous" 
Prynne  produced  one  of  his  innumerable  tracts  under  the  title  of 
"  Quench  CoaV  ;  Dr.  John  Pocklington,  then  beneficed  in  Bedford 
shire,  published  his  "  Altare  Christlanum  or  the  Dead  Vlca7-'s  Flea, 
wherein  the  Vicar  of  Grantham  being  dead  yet  speaketh  and 
pleadeth  out  of  antiquity  against  him  that  hath  broken  downe 
his  altar'' ;  and  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  delivered  his  famous 
"  Common  Place,"  in  Christ's  College  Chapel,  (printed  in  1637,) 

*  Of  Williams'  Tract  and  Burton's  Libellous  Sermons,  Heylyn  writes  : — "  To  these  two 
books — the  one  being  absolutely  destructive  of  the  uniformity  in  placing  the  Communion 
Table  which  was  then  in  hand— his  Majesty  thought  that  an  answer  should  be  presently 
made,  appointing  the  same  hand  which  had  writ  the  history  of  the  Sabbath. — that  to  the 
Lincoln  minister  was  the  first  that  was  published.  This  of  the  two, — the  subtler  and  more 
cmious  piece,  exceedingly  cried  up  when  it  first  came  out ;  the  disaffection  of  the  times  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Book,  and  the  religious  estimation  that  was  had  of  the  author  con- 
curring altogether  to  advance  the  reputation  of  it  to  the  very  highest,  sold  for  four  shillings, 
at  the  first  when  conceived  unanswerable,  but  within  one  month  of  the  coming  out  of  the 
answer — brought  to  less  than  one."  {Gyi^rianus  Anglkus,  p.  312.)  We  may  also  quote 
Archbishop  Laud's  own  words, — "The  Lincolnshire  Minister  comes  in  to  play  the  Puritan. 
Concerning  which  Book,  and  the  Jiameless  Author  of  it,  I  shall  only  say  these  two  things. 

The  one  is  that  the  Author  prevaricates  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  in  the  book 

The  other  is  that  in  the  judgment  of  very  many  learned  men  which  have  perused  this  book, 
the  Author  is  clearly  conceived  to  want  a  great  deal  of  that  learning  to  which  he  pretends,  or 
else  to  have  written  this  book  wholly  and  resolved  by  against  both  his  science  and  his  conscience. 

"  And  for  my  own  part  I  am  fully  of  opinion  this  Book  was  thrust  now  to  the  Press  both 
to  countenance  these  libellers,  and  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  fire  both  Chui'ch  and  State. 

"  And  though  I  wonder  not  at  the  Minister,  yet  I  should  wonder  at  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  (a  man  of  learning  and  experience)  that  he  should  give  Testimony  to  such  a  business 
and  in  such  times  as  these." — Speech  in  the  Star  Chamber,  U.S. 

t  The  sentence  of  suspension  by  the  High  Commission  Court  was  executed  July  27,  1637. 
Cypri.  Angl.,  p.  326. 
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under  the  title,  "  The  name  Altar,  anciently  given  to  the  Holy 
Table."  The  only  matter  that  now  remains  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  the  issue  of  the  dispute  in  this  particular  instance  was  the 
establishing  of  the  holy  table,  till  the  Great  Eebellion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Puritan  party  swept  away  all  decency  of  ritual — in 
the  place  the  ill-used  Yicar,  Peter  Titley,  desired.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Certificate  of  Oct.  30,  1640,  in  the  Town  Books,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  holy  table  was  then 
standing  altarwise  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  was  protected 
by  a  railing.  Nor  had  this  been  a  very  recent  alteration,  for  one 
of  the  then  vicars,  Mr.  Edward  Dickes,  having  been  charged  with 
having  "  set  the  table  altarwise  contrary  to  the  Bishop's  direction," 
the  Corporation  certified  that  "this  table  stood  altarwise  at  his 
entrance  into  the  Vicarage,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Dickes  hath  not 
meddled  with  making  any  alteration  thereof."  They  also  certify 
that  this  position  had  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Bishop, 
since  at  his  last  Visitation  he  had  caused  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  to 
to  be  read  from  the  table  as  it  then  stood,  sat  himself  in  a  chair  at 
its  north  end,  and  found  no  fault,  nor  gave  any  directions  for  the 
altering  of  its  place.  Such  was  the  peaceable  termination  of  the 
celebrated  Grantham  altar  controversy  in  the  town  itself.  May 
such  disputes  never  arise  here  again,  or  if  they  do,  may  their 
conclusion  be  as  consistent  with  wisdom  and  charity. 


APPENDIX. 

(A) 

Extract  from  the  Corporation  Records  of  Grantham. — p.  88  [verso.) 

Prima  Curia  Thome  Mattkine  Aldermanni  Villa  sive  Burgi  de  Grantham 

prcedicta  tent'  Coram  p'dco  Aldermanno  Comburgens'  et  Burgens'  ejusdem 

Burgi  in  Communa  Aula  ibidem  tent'  Tricesimo  die  Octobris  AnnoiRegni 

Regis  Caroli  decimo  sexto  Anno  Dni  1640. 

After  the  list  of  Comburgesses,  Burgesses  and  Corporation  Officers,  follows 

"Memorandum  that  a  certificate  the  tenor  whereof  followeth 

*  in  these  words  '  To  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Knights  Citizens 

*  and  Burgesses   of  the    Commons  House  of  Parliamente  the 

*  humble  certificate  of  the  Alderman  and  Burgesses  of  Grantham 

*  in  the  Countie  of  Lincoln  assembled  in  the  Alderman's  Court 
'there  holden  the  30th  day  of  October,  1640,  touching  the 
'  Orgaines  lately  erected  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Grantham 

*  aforesaid  and  the  removing  and  placing  of  the  Communion 

*  Table  and  rayling  in  the  same  as  ytt  now  standeth,  was  in  this 
'  court  pubUshed  read  and  by  the  same  court  was  allowed  and 
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A  certificate 
touching  the  Or- 
gaines  and  Com- 
munion Table. 


'  consented    imto   and  agreed  upon  that  the   said   certificate 

*  sholde  be  sealed  with  tlie  Common  seale  of  this  Borough  and 
'  sent  and  delivered  unto  the  Commons  House  of  the  present 
'  ensuing  Parliamente  liumbly  praying  that  agreement  made  in 

*  a  court  hekl  by  our  hite  Aklerman  Mr.  Richard  Crawford  to 
'  the  persons  present  in  that  court  about  the  beginning  of  his 
'j-ear  (which  is  about  a  year  now  past)  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hurst 
'  and  Mr.   Robert  Saunderson  Doctors  of  Divinitie  and  two  of 

*  our  established  lecturers  in  Grantham  by  and  with  the  consent 
'  and  appointment  (as  they  then  affirmed  unto  us)  of  Mr.  Doctor 
'  Farmary  then  and  now  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

*  that  the  orgaines  then  intended  to  be  erected  in  our  church  by 

*  the  said  Chancellor  sholde  not  in  any  sorte  be  chargeable  to  the 

*  parish  eyther  in  respect  of  the  orgaines,  the  setting  them 
'  up,  or  for  the  present  or  future  maintenance  of  them 
'  or  of  an  organist  to  play  upon  them  and  that  in  case  there 
'  sholde  be  at  any  time  after  any  fault  made  in  the  maintenance 

*  of  them  according  to  their  promise  that  then  the  orgaines 

*  should  be  taken  away  and  removed  " 

*'  And  as  concerning  the  removing  of  the  Communion  Table  and 
'  placing  the  same  as  yt  now  standeth  and  rayling  the  same  in 

*  we  certify  that  we  know  not  by  what  authoritie  the  same  was 

*  done  But  we  certify  that  the  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  his 
'  last  visitation  being  in  person  present  in  our  Church  did  cause 

*  the  Epistle  and  Gospell  to  be  read  at  the  Communion  Table 

*  being  then  placed  as  yt  now  standeth  and  did  himself  sytt  in 

*  a  chayre  att  the  north  end  thereof  in  the  time  of  the  said 

*  visitation  and  found  no  fault  therewith,  nor  gave  any  commands 

*  or  directions  to  the  then  Churchwarden  for  the  altering  thereof 
'  so  far  as  we  know  or  have  ever  heard. 

'  And  we  furtl^r  certify  that  yt  standeth  now  much  better  than 
'  before  for  the  edifying  of  the  Communicants  and  avoyding  that 
'  profane  usage  thereof  by  Boyes  and  others  in  the  time  of  sermons 

*  in  getting  under  the  same,  playing  or  sleeping  and  in  standing 

*  about  the  same,  leaning  on  their  elbows  in  a  most  irreverent 
'  manner  upon  the  same,  prayting  and  talking  to  the  offence  and 

*  disturbance   of  the   congregation,    which    inconvenience  will 

*  hardly  be  reformed  in  case  the  Communion  table  should  be 
'  placed  again  in  the  old  place,  which  we  refer  to  your  august 
'  considerations  and  will  ever  submit  ourselves  to  authoritie  in 
'  this  and  all  other  matters  concerning  the  Church  and  pray  for 

*  the  Peace  thereof 

'  And   whereas    complaynt   was   made     by   Petition   to   the 
'  Commons  house  of  Parliament  (as  we  have  been  credibly  in- 

*  formed)   against   Mr.   Edward  Dickes  one  of  our  now  vicares 

*  that  he  hath  gut  the  Communion  Table  altarwise  contrary  to 
'  the  Bishops  direction  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  any  minister 
'  to  preach  upon  the  Sundays  in  the  afternoon  though  tlie  peti- 

*  tioners  desire  yt  at  their  salary  and  charge,  we  most  humbly 

*  and  truly  certify  that  the  Communion  Table  at  his  entrance 
'  upon  his  vicarage  stoode  and  was  placed  as  yt  now  is  and  as 
*y*  petitioners  call  yt  altarwise,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Dickes 
'  hath  not  medled  with  making  any  alteration  thereof.     For  the 

*  second  we  certify  that  his  predecessor  Mr.  Plarrys  our  late 
'  vicar  and  the  said  Mr.   Dickes  have  been  and  the  said  Mr. 

*  Dickes  is  still  willing  to  give  way  to  a  sermon  upon  the  Sundays 
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*  in  the  afternoon  so  as  the  person  to  be  employed  with  the  con- 

*  sent  of  our  vicar  be  lawfully  authorised  thereunto  but  that  any 

*  person  shall  come  in  to  preach  at  the  choice  and  charge  of  the 

*  petitioners  neither  we  nor  our  vicar  doe  thinke  it  reasonable, 
*and  our  truste  is  that  no  such  matters  will  be  condescended 

*  unto  or  enjoyned  us  by  the  Honorable  house  of  Parliament. 

*  In  witnesse  whereof  we  have  hereunto  sett  our  common  scale 
'  the  30th  day  of  October  1640." 

It  appears  from  the  Books  that  this  certificate  was  delivered  to  Dr.  Hurst 
to  be  given  to  the  Burgesses  of  the  Town  for  them  to  lay  it  before  Parliament, 
but  that  it  was  not  forwarded  by  him,  and  was  afterwards  called  in  by  the 
Alderman's  Court.  At  a  Court  held  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  Oct,  6, 
1641,  an  order  was  passed  to  "  call  in  the  certificate  sent  to  Parliamente  from 
Mr.  Doctor  Hurste."  The  closing  words  of  this  order  run  thus  "the  certificate 
not  being  delivered  to  our  said  Burgesses  [Mr.  Henry  Pelham  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hussey]  as  aforesaid  and  they  likewise  conceiving  the  same  imfit  to  be  shewed 
or  produced  in  Parliament ;  yt  is  [by]  this  Courte  ordered  and  agreed  upon 
that  the  certificate  shal  be  againe  demannded  of  the  said  Mr.  Doctor  Hurste 
and  the  same  being  againe  by  him  delivered  to  be  thereuppon  delivered  to  Mr. 
Alderman  and  his  brethren  to  be  after  disposed  of  as  they  in  theire  discre- 
tions shall  approve  thereof  and  thinke  fitte. " — p.  96.  verso. 

(B) 

Readers  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  government 
of  Grantham  must  be  informed  that  agi-eeably  with  the  Charter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  the  Corporation  consisted  of  a  chief  magistrate,  annually  elected, 
under  the  title  of  "Alderman,"  and  twelve  senior,  and  as  many  junior 
comburgesses.  The  Alderman  held  the  rank  and  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mayor  in  other  corporate  towns.  The  Aldermen  and  the  senior  combur- 
gesses, called  "  the  first  twelve,"  never  appeared  abroad  except  in  their  gowns 
of  ofiice,  the  chief  magistrate  being  distinguished  by  a  tippet.*  The  annual 
election  of  the  Alderman  until  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  wiped  out  all  such 
picturesque  and  distinctive  usages,  and  reduced  the  proceedings  everywhere  to 
the  same  dull  uniformity,  was  conducted  in  a  very  quaint  manner.  The  place  of 
election  was  the  "  Corpus  Christi  Quire,"  i.e.  the  north  chapel  of  the  "Preben- 
dary Church."  The  outgoing  Alderman  took  his  seat  on  the  "  cushion  or  place 
of  election  "  within  that  quire,  two  comburgesses  sitting  next  to  him  on  the 
aforesaid  cushion.  Three  other  comburgesses  were  then  "put  down  the 
church,"  i.e.  sent  into  the  nave.  One  of  these  three  was  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
place  of  election  with  the  other  two,  and  sent  back  to  the  Quire.  Of  these 
three  one  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  Corporation  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  formula  being,  "  I  espy  Mr.  A.  B.  to  be  Alderman."  The  retiring 
Alderman  then  "knocked  himself  off,"  according  to  ancient  custom;  the 
newly  "  espied  Alderman"  took  the  oaths  according  to  the  ancient  and  laudable 
custom  of  the  borough,  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Town  Books  for  the  year  1640  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
The  entries  occur  year  after  year  with  little  variation. 

*Oct.  23, 1647. — "  Ytt  was  agreed  that  the  first  twelve  shall  not  walke  abi'oad  in  the 
towne  without  their  cloakes  uppon  paine  to  forfeit  for  everie  offence  xiitl,  to  be  leavied  by- 
way of  distresse  as  hath  bin  accustomed." 

Also,  "  That  Mr.  Alderman  for  the  tyme  being  shall  not  henceforth  walke  into  the  towne 
without  his  gowne  as  heretofore  hath  bine  accustomed  before  these  late  tymes  of  distrac- 
tions."—p.  164.  verso. 

Jan.  2.3, 1656..—"  Every  new  Alderman  to  provide  himself  with  a  new  gown  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  preceding  Alderman  his  gown,  under  penalty  of  £5.  Ixone  of  first 
twelve  to  go  about  town  without  his  cloak  or  loose  decent  garment." 
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"  An  Assemblie  liolden  by  Kicd.  Pearson,  the  Alderman  of  the  Borough 
of  Grantham  aforesaid,  the  Comburgesses  and  Burgesses  of  the  same  in  Corpus 
Christi  Quire  within  the  Prebendarie  Cliurcli  of  Grantham  aforesaid,  next 
after  St.  Luke's  Day,  being  the  xxiii""^  day  of  October,  Anno  Dom.  1640. 

**  First,  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Pearson  did  sitt  doune  in  Corpus  Christi 
Queare  witliin  the  Prebendarie  Church  aforesaid. 

'*  Then  next  unto  him  did  sitt  Mr.  Arthure  Rhoades  and  Thomas 
Matkine.  There  were  then  three  Comburgesses  sente  doune  into  the  bodie  of 
the  church,  viz.,  Mr.  Symon  Frith,  Mr.  George  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Calcrafte. 

"  Out  of  which  three  one  was  chosen  to  sitte  upon  the  cushione  or  place 
of  election,  viz.,  Mr.  Symon  Frith. 

"  There  were  then  three  Comburgesses  sett  upon  the  cushion  or  place  of 
election,  viz.,  Mr.  Arthure  Rhoades,  Thomas  Matkine,  and  Mr.  Symon  Frith. 

**  Out  of  which  three  one  was  to  be  chosen  Alderman  of  the  Towne  and 
Borough  of  Grantham  for  this  yeare  next  ensewing. 

*'  And  by  the  general  assente  of  this  assemblie  Mr.  Thomas  Matkine  was 
chosen  Alderman  of  the  Town  and  Borough  for  this  yeare  now  next  to  come. 

"  Whereupon  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Pearson  did  discharge  himself  from 
the  place  and  office  of  the  Alderman  according  to  auntient  custome,  and  the 
said  Mr.  Thomas  Matkine  being  elected  Alderman  as  aforesaid  for  the  yeare  to 
come  did  at  this  Assemblie  take  the  oath  according  to  the  auntient  and 
laudable  custome  of  this  Borough." — p.  86.  verso. 


Church  Spires. — By  the  Venerable  Edward  Trollope,  M.  A.,  F.S.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

As  it  usually  falls  to  my  lot  to  take  part  in  catering  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  members  and  friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's 
Annual  Meetings,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  what  would  be  an 
appropriate  subject  for  a  Paper  at  Grantham,  when,  what  I  hope 
may  be  considered  a  happy  thought  struck  me,  that  Church  Spires 
would  be  the  one  of  all  others  most  proper,  considering  what  a  noble 
specimen  of  such  features  rises  up  from  the  midst  of  this  town,  so 
as  to  constitute  its  most  conspicuous  ornament,  often  visible  from  a 
distance  by  day,  when  all  the  town  below  is  bathed  in  mist,  and  by 
night,  when  it  cuts  the  sky,  against  which  it  clearly  shows,  and 
all  else  is  reposing  in  the  deepest  shade.  Such  is  the  important 
architectural  feature  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  my  present  Paper ; 
and  yet  after  all  it  is  but  the  roof  of  St.  Wolfran's  tower. 

Belfries,  or  towers,  constructed  for  the  reception  of  bells  of  large 
size,  first  arose  when  such  bells  began  to  be  presented  to  churches,  or 
in  the  ninth  century.  Some  of  the  earliest  towers  were  circular, 
such  as  the  famous  round  towers  of  Ireland,  generally  alike  in  con- 
struction,   and  covered   with  low   conical  roofs,   which  form  was 
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subsequently  adopted  in  Norfolk  and  other  stoneless  districts  for 
cliurch  towers,  from  the  want  of  freestone  almost  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  angular  towers  ;  but  were  usually  square  and  covered 
by  a  low  pyramidal  roof  of  wood  or  shingle,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  more  durable  materials  of  stone  or  lead.  Yet  this  simple 
mode  of  covering  church  towers  was  not  the  only  one  adopted  at  an 
early  period  ;  for  in  France,  a  stone  dome  was  boldly  erected  as  a  roof 
to  several  towers  of  the  eleventh  century,  such  as  that  of  St.  Front 
de  Perigeux,  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  which  has  a  circidar 
upper  stage  surmounted  by  a  stone  dome,  of  an  ogee  outline,  entirely 
covered  with  bands  of  vertical  scales,  and  surmounted  by  a  small 
cross,  and  that  of  L'Abbaye  des  Dames  at  Saintes,  of  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  arcaded  tower  of  which  terminates  in 
angle  pinnacles,  and  a  circular  upper  stage  enriched  by  pillars,  and 
is  pierced  with  semicircular  headed  lights,  and  covered  by  a  stone 
dome  of  the  same  peculiar  character  as  that  of  St.  Front  de  Perigeux. 
!N"or  was  such  a  tower  roof  confined  to  the  eleventh  century,  for  in 
the  following  one  we  again  find  a  dome  placed  on  the  tower  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Poissy,  which,  although  octagonal,  retains 
much  of  the  general  form  of  the  above-named  earlier  examples. 
Another  early  mode  of  roofing  towers  is  not  generally  known,  viz., 
the  gableing  of  each  of  their  walls,  from  the  points  of  which  arose 
a  low  pyramidal  roof  covering  the  spaces  between  the  gables,  a 
specimen  of  which  fortunately  still  remains  at  Sompting  in  Sussex. 
Probably  there  were  many  others  of  this  kind,  but  I  believe  that 
almost  without  exception  all  our  other  very  early  towers  have  lost 
their  original  roofs  and  coping,  which  have  been  replaced  by  later 
substitutes,  and  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  j)lain  parapet  now 
usually  given  to  them,  and  thought  to  be  an  appropriate  finish  to 
such  towers.  Another  mode  of  covering  towers,  having  such  gables, 
was  to  supply  them  with  cruciform  span-roofs,  which  prevailed  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  in  other  cases  only  two  of  their  walls  had  gables, 
between  which  was  a  single  span  roof.  The  early  pyramidal  roofs 
of  church  towers,  whether  of  stone,  or  timber  covered  with  lead, 
gradually  rose  in  height,  at  first  perhaps  the  better  to  throw  off  rain 
and  snow,  but  soon  from  sympathy  with  the  lofty  church  roofs  of 
the  Early  English  period,  and  from  a  perception  of  the  additional 
beauty  they  gave  not  only  to  towers  themselves,  but  to  the  general 
compositions  of  churches.  Then,  the  simple  quadrilateral  pyra- 
midal roof,  covering  all  four  walls  of  the  tower  below,  was  exchanged 
for  an  octangular  one,  four  sides  of  which  rested  upon  its  walls,  and 
the  others  upon  arches  thrown  across  their  angles,  technically  called 
"  squinches,"  beyond  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  coverings  to  the 
exposed  angles,  which  we  may  appropriately  term  "  angle  hoods." 
This  adoption  of  octangular  tower  roofs,  having  angle  hoods,  ren- 
dered them  not  only  more  complete,  but  more  beautiful,  and  especially 
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when  tliey  had  so  risen  in  height  as  rightly  to  obtain  the  name 
of  spires,  and  might  be  described  as  lofty  octangular  cones,  usually 
pierced  with  three  tiers  of  graduated  lights,  and  terminating  in  a 
conventional  four-leaved  finial,  with  a  bud  in  the  centre.  It  is 
instructive  to  watch  how  the  low  square  pyramidal  roof,  changed 
into  the  octangular  one  with  angle  hoods,  rose  higher  and  higher, 
was  pierced  with  tiers  of  lights,  and  enriched  with  graduated 
crockets,  until  the  idea  of  their  being  roofs  is  hardly  recognised,  and 
they  are  simply  considered  to  be  conspicuous  and  beautiful  ornainents 
of  our  churches.  A  spire,  which,  with  the  aid  of  angle  hoods, 
visibly  covers  the  tower  walls  below,  is,  from  its  pointed  form, 
called  a  broach  spire,  from  the  French  word  "  broche,"  or  spit ;  and 
in  France  any  spire  is  more  properly  called  a  "  fleche,"  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  arrow  head ;  but  as  all  spires  are  of  the  same 
pointed  form,  the  term  broach  is  unreasonably  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  spire,  which  more  nearly  retains  the  idea  of  its  serv- 
ing as  a  roof  to  a  tower,  than  those  of  a  later  time. 

The  next  change  was  the  addition  of  a  parapet,  which  of  course 
concealed  the  point  of  junction  between  towers  and  spires,  and  thus 
led  to  great  difficulties.  Apparent  rupture  between  them  is  the  first 
result,  and  when  parapets  are  lofty,  or  the  bases  of  spires  spring  from 
levels  much  below  the  tops  of  tower  walls,  the  uncomfortable  idea 
that  the  spires  are  sinking  within  the  towers  below  them,  is  at  once 
produced,  as  was  actually  the  case  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  Avhen  its 
spire  fell  bodily  within  the  tower  below.  Another  difficulty  is  an 
often  unhappy  discrepancy  between  the  angles  of  towers  and  the  lines 
of  their  spires,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  connexion  between  the  two. 
This  was  sought  to  be  obviated  by  open  parapets,  partly  revealing 
the  spreading  bases  of  the  spires  behind  them,  and  also  by  very 
important  additions  to  the  angles  of  towers,  viz.,  pinnacles,  repeating 
in  miniature  the  spire  in  the  midst,  and  partly  filling  up  the  angular 
spaces  between  it  and  the  square  outline  of  the  tower.  Then, 
a  further  expedient  was  adopted,  and  often  with  great  success,  viz., 
the  erection  of  flying  buttresses  between  spires  and  their  angle  pin- 
nacles ;  but  this  violent  departure  from  the  true  and  natural  form 
of  a  roof  or  spire,  for  a  square  tower,  led  to  great  difficulties,  which 
were  not  well  met  in  very  many  cases.  We  must,  of  course,  grant 
that  an  octangular  spire  upon  a  square  tower  is  a  most  beautiful 
device  ;  but  to  blend  such 'features  together  well  requires  great  skill 
and  taste,  which  all  architects  did  not  possess  formerly,  and  perhaps 
we  could  still  find  some  who  are  equally  unfortunate  now.  To  design 
a  tower  and  spire  with  success  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  task  for  any 
architect,  because  each  of  these  must  assimilate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  church  to  which  they  are  attached.  For  instance,  the 
spire  may  be  too  short  or  too  tall  for  the  tower  from  which  it 
springs  ;  its  base  may  be  too  much  concealed  by  the  tower  parapet ; 
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the  supporting  pinnacles  may  be  too  heavy  or  too  slight ;  the  flying 
buttresses  may  be  far  too  light  and  not  have  a  pleasing  inclination ; 
so  that,  after  all,  these  expedients  for  allying  a  tower  with  a  spire 
may  prove  absolute  failures  through  a  want  of  skill  and  taste  on  the 
part  of  some  architects,  although  their  more  accomplished  brethren 
can  now,  as  well  as  in  days  of  old,  design  towers  and  spires  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  sure  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  eye  from  every  point 
of  view,  through  the  harmony  of  their  conjunction  and  composition. 
Again,  spire  lights  often  mar  the  beauty  of  well  proportioned  spires 
through  the  over  heaviness  of  their  projecting  features,  which  inter- 
rupt the  spire  lines  in  an  aggravating  manner,  or  they  may  not  be 
pleasingly  graduated.  Then  the  entasis  of  a  spire  is  not  unfre- 
quently  far  too  great,  and  becomes  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
it,  instead  of  a  scientific  expedient  intended  to  obviate  an  optical 
defect,  in  an  undetected  manner  ;  or  it  may  be  spoilt  by  its  culmi- 
nating feature,  viz.,  an  unworthy  finial,  offending  through  its  size  or 
character.  The  construction  of  tower  staircases  is  another  difficulty 
that  also  affects  the  appearance  of  the  spires  above  them,  because 
they  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  master  pinnacles  differing  in 
size  from  their  compeers,  which  variation  may  either  disfigure  the 
general  composition,  or  from  its  very  variation  add  to  its  pictur- 
esqueness,  according  to  the  ability  of  their  designers  ;  and  there 
is  many  a  spire  that  from  this,  and  other  similar  causes,  looks 
well  from  some  points  of  view,  but  ill  from  others.  Fully  aware  of 
this,  our  architects,  who  aim  at  complete  success  in  designing  these 
striking  features,  will  not  be  wise  if  they  rest  satisfied  with  drawing 
elevations  of  spires  from  one  point  of  view  without  also  very  carefully 
studying  how  they  will  look  in  perspective  from  all  points  of  view. 
As  an  example  of  a  beautiful  spire,  I  do  not  think  I  can  put  any 
before  that  of  Grantham  Church,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  at  Salisbury; 
nor  that,  if  submitted  to  competition,  it  would  fail  to  bear  off  the 
palm.  Its  proportion,  with  respect  to  the  tower  it  surmounts,  is 
excellent,  its  height  is  amply  sufficient,  its  entasis  is  correct,  its 
lights  diversify,  without  interfering  too  much  with  its  main  lines, 
its  low  parapet  allows  the  angle  hoods  above  to  be  partly  seen,  and  thus 
to  constitute  connecting  links  between  it  and  the  tower ;  its  angle 
pinnacles  are  well  proportioned,  serving  as  supporting  and  yet  quite 
subordinate  features  at  its  base,  and  its  crockets  are  good  and  well 
applied  ;  but  it  is  not  perfect,  and  for  a  long  time  has  not  given 
complete  satisfaction.  Many  cannot  tell  why,  but  they  feel  that 
something  is  still  wanting ;  although,  therefore,  as  Camden  truly 
says,  that  Grantham  "  is  set  forth  with  a  fair  church,  having  a  spire 
steeple  of  mighty  height,"  he  adds,  "  whereof  there  go  meinj  fabulous 
tales"  One  of  these  probably  was  that  it  did  not  rise  straight  from 
the  tower,  because  Cleveland,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
accounts  for  this  old  delusion  by  saying  "  Tis  height  makes  Grantham 
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steeple  stand  awry,"  or  rather  appear  to  do  so.  Now  there  probably 
was  a  time  when  no  such  fabulous  tales  were  rife,  and  none  ques- 
tioned the  perfect  beauty  of  this  spire,  i.e.,  before  its  upper  part 
was  seriously  injured  by  lightning,  once  in  1652,  and  then  again  in 
1797.  After  the  first  catastrophe  the  upper  part  was  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt,  in  all  probability,  not  precisely  as  before ;  whilst  after 
the  second  catastrophe  it  was  certainly  reconstructed  in  a  very 
unskillful  manner,  when  neither  its  outline,  crocket  ranges,  nor 
finial,  were  made  to  resemble  what  they  were  originally,  in  which 
condition  the  toj^  of  Grantham  spire  remains  to  this  day.  When 
the  great  work  of  restoring  this  noble  church  w^as  in  hand,  so  large 
was  the  sum  required  to  effect  it,  that  the  repair  of  the  spire  was 
necessarily  postponed,  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  postpone- 
ment will  shortly  come  to  an  end.  We  have  now  not  only  a 
noble  church  here,  but  one  that  has  been  nobly  restored  by 
the  parishioners  and  their  friends,  and  I  desire  to  crown  them 
for  their  good  work,  and  crown  that  work  also  with  a  fitting 
coronal,  which  they  both  so  well  deserve.  No  object  in  this 
ancient  borough  of  Grantham  is  so  conspicuous  as  its  great  church  ; 
and  of  that  church  no  feature  is  so  conspicuous  as  its  spire,  which 
is  daily  seen  by  thousands  of  strangers,  in  addition  to  the  population 
living  habitually  around  its  base,  and  seen  with  admiration  ;  but 
yet  astonishment  is  mingled  with  their  admiration  at  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  apex,  where  a  millstone  is  said  to  be  doing  rough  and 
ready  service,  instead  of  a  carefully  moulded  stone  ;  some  of  its 
crockets  are  gone,  like  lost  upper  notes,  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
its  composition,  and  even  part  of  its  original  height  is  lost,  as  well 
as  an  infinitely  more  graceful  finial  and  vane  than  their  present 
unworthy  representatives.  Let  me  earnestly  plead  for  the  speedy 
removal  of  this  imperfection,  so  evident  to  that  great  human  tide 
of  travellers  daily  overlooking  this  ancient  town,  and  for  the  per- 
fection of  that  which  casts  the  shadow  of  its  great  beauty  over  it — 
the  spire  of  St.  Wolfran's  Church  of  Grantham,  in  which  act  I  feel 
confident  all  the  many  members  of  those  Architectural  Societies,  of 
which  our  own  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first,  will  heartily 
concur. 
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The  Frescoes  in  Eashy  Chwch,  Yorkshire. --^J  the  Eev.  G.  Eowe. 

The  church  which  contains  the  subject  of  the  present  Paper  lies 
about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Richmond,  jn  Yorkshu-e  ;  and  is 
rather  further  from  the  Eiver  Swale  than  the  rums  of  the  Abbey 
of  S  Agatha,  built  for  the  Premonstratensians.  An  Early 
Engl  ;h  fabric ;  it  was  probably  erected  by  the  community  close  by, 
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or  perhaps  for  them  by  their  patrons,  the  owners  of  Eichmond  Castle. 
It  has  been  excellently  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Zetland  and  Leonard  Jacques,  Esq.,  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  whose  name 
is  a  guarantee  that  no  unnecessary  alterations  have  been  allowed. 
In  plan,  the  church  possesses  nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  chancel, 
and  small  vestry.  Externally,  it  is  a  long  low  building,  with 
nothing  to  break  the  monotonous  line  of  the  roof  but  the  gable  of 
the  wall  above  the  chancel  arch.  The  porch  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  by  having  a  high-pitched  roof. 
Wherever  the  original  windows  remain  they  are  long  lancets,  with 
a  hood-moulding.  The  east  window  is  an  exception  to  this,  being 
an  early  three-light  window,  with  the  spandrils  pierced,  and 
all  under  one  drip-moulding.  This  type  is  found  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  Abbey  Church  (a.d.  1220).  The  four  windows 
in  the  south  aisle,  one  in  the  chancel  and  two  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  are  insertions  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  square- 
headed,  of  two  lights,  with  the  usual  tracery.  At  the  west  end 
there  is  a  small  bell-cot  with  two  bells.  The  porch,  on  which  is  a 
string  course,  such  as  would  fit  a  nearly  flat  roof,  has  a  room  above 
it,  lighted  by  three  windows,  one  of  them  in  the  east  wall  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  church.  Both  the  doorways  are  Early 
English  of  plain  character.  The  outer  doorway  has  three  shields, 
one  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  and  the  other  at  the  ends  of  the  drip- 
stone. That  at  the  top  carries  the  arms  of  Scroop,  while  those  of 
Aske  and  Conyers  are  below.  A  mutilated  figure  of  St  Agatha  is 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall  near  the  porch.  Internally  there  are  two 
square  aumbryes,  one  very  large,  in  the  west  wall;  and  in  the 
nave,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  doorway  is  an  Early  English  (I) 
stoup.  The  east  end  of  the  aisle  has  been  a  chapel,  having  an 
Early  English  piscina  yet  remaining  near  the  southern  window.  It 
is  trefoil-headed,  and  in  the  top  part  are  traces  of  a  shelf,  and  the 
iron  staples  on  the  outer  moulding,  on  which  doors  for  that  portion 
were  hung.     It  is  further  adorned  with  the  nail-head  moulding. 

Upon  entering  the  church,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  length  which  presents  itself,  and  by  the  richness  imparted 
to  the  edifice  by  the  new  screen  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  The 
font  stands  between  the  doors  in  the  nave,  and  is  of  richly  carved 
Early  English  work.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Abbey.  The  arcade  is  also  Early  English ;  and  the  octagonal  piers 
and  plain  chamfered  arches  display  remains  of  elaborate  colouring. 
The  tint  is  now  a  crimson  brown,  and  is  distributed  in  chevrons, 
scrolls  of  conventional  leafage  and  diagonal  stripes.  There  are  also 
traces  of  a  second  painting  over  the  earlier,  which  appears  darker 
in  colour.  The  chancel  arch  is  new,  and  the  old  rood-screen  has 
been  worked  up  into  a  screen  for  the  vestry  on  the  north  side.  In 
this  is  a  good  old  oak  chest. 
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When  within  the  chancel  the  attention  is  at  once  caught  by  the 
unique  fresco-paintings  which  are  described  below.  To  the  west  of 
the  Early  English  door,  and  below  the  lancet  light,  is  a  small  low- 
side  window,  also  a  lancet,  the  object  of  which  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  A  similar  one  occupies  a  like  position  on  the  other 
side.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  on  the  side  on  which  the 
low  window  opened  there  were  habitations.  In  the  centre  of  the 
north  wall  is  a  large  low  arch,  which  the  mouldings  declare  to  be 
coeval  with  the  edifice.  Beneath  it  is  a  massive  stone  coffin  ;  the 
hollow  for  the  head  is  very  defined,  and  the  lower  part  rectangular, 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  There  is  no  coffin  lid,  but  on  the  outside 
built  into  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  portions  of 
two  cross-slabs,  from  which  those  in  the  lithograph  have  been 
restored.  Their  date  is  about  a.d.  1250,  and  either  of  them  may 
be  the  missing  stone.  To  the  north  of  the  altar  is  another  square 
aumbrye  with  the  iron  work  of  the  door  which  closed  it  remaining, 
and  a  second  and  smaller  on  the  other  side.  On  the  south,  near 
the  corner,  is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina  with  good  Early  English 
mouldings ;  and  west  of  it  are  three  sedilia  of  the  same  age,  in  the 
backs  of  which  are  restored  Early  English  paintings  of  Archbishops 
seated. 

Sir  Gilbert  has  ventured  to  restore  the  series  of  paintings  on 
the  chancel  walls  only  where  there  was  actual  evidence  of  their 
existence.  This  is  moreover  manifest  from  the  absence  on  certain 
spaces  of  subjects  which  are  wanted  to  render  the  series  complete.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  paintings  are  not  of  the  same  height  on 
the  two  walls.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  single  series  of 
examples,  which  are  taller  than  either  of  those  on  the  south  wall. 
As  if  to  make  that  on  the  north  side  wider,  it  is  bounded  above  and 
below  with  a  broader  border,  the  lower  being  a  rich  pattern  of 
scroll  work.  The  designs  are  interrupted  on  both  sides  by  the 
windows ;  and  on  the  south  the  bottom  border  is  continued  across  the 
chamfers  of  the  jambs,  which  are  further  enriched  by  small  emble- 
matical figures,  which  represented  the  four  seasons  when  all  were  in 
existence.  Those  we  now  have  are  emblems  of  spring ;  firstly  a  man 
in  a  hood  sowing  seed  from  a  basket  which  he  holds  in  front  of 
him,  with  a  rook  at  his  feet ;  and  secondly,  another,  similarly  habited 
but  bootless,  who  is  pruning  a  tree  with  a  bill-hook  :  while  winter 
is  figured,  firstly,  by  a  man  digging  with  a  spade,  shaped  like  those 
on  a  pack  of  cards,  but  with  a  long  handle  which  has  a  cross  on 
the  top  of  it ;  and  secondly,  by  a  huntsman  on  horseback,  with  a 
hawk  on  his  right  hand.  In  all  the  drawings  the  tints  employed 
are  different  grades  of  a  dull  red,  which  is  varied  by  yellow, 
generally  used  for  the  hair,  and  by  a  light  grey.     The  pictures  are 

*  See  the  Lithographs. 
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painted  nearly  flat,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  shading  ;  and  the 
wall  behind  has  been  diapered  in  yellow,  a  part  of  the  pattern  still 
remaining  at  the  north-east  corner. 

The  subject  of  the  series  on  the  north  wall  is  the  Fall  of  Man ; 
that  on  the  south,  his  Eecovery  by  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Redeemer.  Each  of  these  is  treated  in  a  number  of  representations 
which  follow  one  another  without  any  thing  between  the  scenes ; 
and  indeed  the  trees  or  garments,  or  wings  of  the  figures  trench  on 
the  space  occupied  by  the  adjacent  pictures. 

Beginning  on  the  north  side,  the  first  group  contains  a  gigantic 
figure  of  tlie  Almighty  represented  under  the  Person  of  His  Son, 
clothed  and  cross-nimbed,  in  the  act  of  benediction ;  and  with  the 
other  hand  holding  those  of  Eve  who  is  rising  from  the  side  of 
the  sleeping  Adam.  The  earliest  art  did  not  attempt  to  depict  this 
moment.  With  a  reverence,  as  picturesque  as  true  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  it  shewed  Adam  asleep,  and  then  Eve  in  the  hands  of 
her  Maker.  I!!^evertheless,  this  was  the  usual  manner  of  treatment 
at  the  time,  and  for  long  subsequent  to  it,  and  we  do  not  blame 
these  painters  if  they  did  the  best  to  convey  to  the  eye  what  they 
thought  was  written.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  scene  is  the  first 
in  the  series.  The  artist  was  about  to  deleneate  the  Loss  and 
Recovery  of  Paradise,  and  therefore  began  with  that  subject  in  the 
world's  history  which  had  immediate  relation  to  the  Fall.  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  from  a  work  now  being  for  the  first  time 
printed  from  MSS.,  the  oldest  extant  of  which  are  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  although  that  which  I  shall  use,  being  later,  is 
more  intelligible.  It  is  called  The  Cours  of  the  Werlde,  and 
reflects  the  teaching  of  the  day ;  and  the  old  painters  may  have 
even  had  an  earlier  copy  of  this  ISTorth  country  poem  before  them 
while  designing  their  work.  The  author  speaks  thus  of  the  creation 
of  Eve  by  God — 

" he  made  Adam  to  slepe 

**  Out  of  liis  side  as  seith  the  boke  Withouten  sore  a  rib  he  toke 

Of  that  ribbe  he  made  a  wommon  To  Adam  that  was  firste  his  oon."* 

In  the  next  group  is  the  same  colossal  figure,  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  leading  Eve  and  jDresenting  her  to 
Adam.  The  latter  is  under  a  tree, —  very  conventional  in  its  leaves 
and  single  fruit — the  tree  of  knowledge.  Of  this  event  our  poet 
sings, — 

"  Whenne  she  to  Adam  was  brougt  Virago  hir  name  he  wrougt 

Therfore  hettt  she  virago  For  of  the  mon  made  was  sho." 

It  is  not  till  later  that  representations  of  the  marriage  of  Adam  and 
Eve  appear,  with  Christ  as  the  priest,  and  commonly  angels,  and 

*  Cursor  Mundi  or  Cours  of  the  We7-lde,  a  Four-text  Version  of  a  Northumbrian  Poem 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.    Part  I.  page  46.    1874. 

t  Was  called. 
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sometimes  the  serpent,  looking  on.  "It  is  curious  to  observe," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson  on  this  subject,  "  how  the  ruminations  of  the 
convent  brought  out  the  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  the  fair 
sex." 

' '  Your  ears  would  never  have  become  thick, 

Nor  your  eyes  dim 

ISIor  your  feet  lame 

Nor  your  teeth  loose,"* 

but  for  the  weakness  of  woman. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  group*  which  embraces  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  with  the  serpent  gracefully  twined  round  it,  and  Adam 
and  Eve  on  either  side.  Adam  is  holding  up  his  hand  as  if 
reproachfully  at  Eve,  who  presents  him  with  an  apple.  With  the 
right  hand  she  caresses  the  serpent,  which  is  represented  with  a 
fawn's  head.  This  is  an  early  form  of  the  serpent,  when  it  was  as 
yet  merely  a  slim  snake  or  "  nedder  :"  later  it  was  feigned  to  have 
the  head  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  is  then  sometimes  furnished 
with  wings  and  feet  like  an  heraldic  cockatrice.  Grouped  in  this  way 
the  subje3t  is  always  pourtrayed  on  the  large  latten  or  brass  dishes 
which  are  often  found  in  our  churches ;  as  one  of  those  in  York 
Minster.  Observe,  here,  that  all  the  guilt  is  laid  upon  Eve. 
Milton  repeats  this  idea,  and  mingles  with  it  that  of  Adam's  being 
entranced  and  blinded  by  his  love  of  her ; — 

**  In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge  ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondlj'^  overcome,  with  female  charm." 

Not  SO  the  writer  of  the    Cursor  Mundi.       He  keeps  to  the 
intention  of  the  original.     First,  of  the  tree,  he  says, — 

"  Of  trees  and  fruyt  here  is  good  wone         Alle  shul  thei  be  thine  but  one 
Of  them  alle  thi  wille  to  do  But  that  a  tre  com  ye  not  to 

That  stondeth  amidde  paradise  For  if  ye  do  ye  be  not  wise." 

Of  the  Tempter  he  speaks  thus  : — 

*'  Thenne  he  chees  a  litil  beest  Which  is  not  vn wiliest 

The  neddre  that  is  of  suche  a  shaft        Moost  of  queyntise  and  of  craft." 

* '  Queyntly  taugte  he  him  the  gynne.t    At  the  wif  to  begynne 
And  thourge  the  wif  to  wynue  the  man," 

And  of  the  actual  sin  thus  : — 

**  Sone  so  she  this  fruit  bi  lielde  She  yerned  hit  to  have  in  welde  J 

She  let  nor  for  drede  nor  blame  But  toke  &  etc  &  gaf  Adame 

What  bote  is  longe  this  tale  to  drawe     Thei  eat  hit  bothe  in  litil  thrawe,"§ 

*  Jameson,  History  of  Our  Lord,    Vol.  i  p.  99. 

t  Trick. 

X  Possession.  §  Space, 
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Where  are  not  found  any  new  ideas  of  the  translator's  own,  or  any 
special  fault  or  blame  attaching  to  Eve  rather  than  to  Adam. 

In  the  next  scene  we  behold  the  guilty  couple  crouching  down 
and  endeavouring  to  clothe  themselves  with  quaintly-shaped  fig- 
leaves.  Eve  is  pointing  to  the  serpent  on  the  tree  in  the  last  com- 
partment, and  Adam  holds  up  his  linger  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 

All  the  particulars  of  the  story  as  narrated  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  8,  are 
in  this  manner  clearly  made  out  : — 

"  Wheniie  either  say*  otliere  naked       For  shame  thei  stode  bothe  &  quaked 
Theiine  thei  say  that  bare  thei  were    In  welthe  &  joye  that  were  clad  ere 
Thei  hiled  hemj  I  telle  hit  the  With  leves  of  a  fige  tre." 

So  naturally  and  pathetically  does  this  old  writer  set  forth  the 
sad  truths  he  is  narrating. 

Crowding  upon  this,  because  of  one  of  the  windows,  is  the  fifth 
group.  Above,  is  an  angel  with  a  threatening  sword,  driving  Adam 
and  Eve  reluctantly  out  of  Paradise.  She,  with  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  breast,  beseeches,  and  he  holds  out  his  right  hand  to  beg  for 
mercy  in  vain.  We  cannot  do  better  than  place  in  juxtaposition  with 
this,  the  account  of  Moses,  "  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  Cherubins,  and  a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  We 
see  at  once  the  truth  and  simplicity  with  which  the  painting  tells 
the  tale. 

There  remains  on  this  wall  only  the  group  which  represents 
Adam  and  Eve  at  work  in  the  world.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
Adam  is  clothed,  and  leans  on  the  handle  of  a  spade,  attentive  to 
the  behests  of  an  Angel,  or  Divine  Person,  issuing  from  a  cloud. 
Eve  sits  on  the  ground,  drawn  regardless  of  perspective,  holding  a 
distaff  between  her  knees,  with  which  she  is  spinning.  This  subject 
appears  but  very  sparingly  in  ancient  art,  and  almost  always  as  the 
last  of  a  series.  There  is  an  expression  of  humility  yet  of  con- 
fidence in  the  listening  face  of  Adam,  and  of  comfort  in  that  of  the 
angel,  which  inclines  us  to  believe  that  there  was  an  intention  in 
the  artist  of  alluding  to  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  fall.  It  is  this  connection 
between  the  Fall  and  the  Atonement  which  he  has  had  all  along  in 
view :  and  with  this  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  painting, 
we  can  see  the  propriety  of  drawing  the  Almighty  with  a  cruciform 
nimbus  as  the  Divine  Son. 

On  turning  now  to  the  south,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye 
as  differing  from  the  scenes  we  have  described,  is  that  here  aU  the 
figures  are  draped,  and  we  meet,  therefore,  with  indications  of  the 
age  of  the  paintings.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  early  style  of  treatment,  but  now  the  shape  of  the  crown, 

»  Saw.  t  Covered  themselves. 
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the  dressing  of  the  hair,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  long 
flowing  robe  is  held  up  under  the  arm,  and  the  small  round  cap 
rising  into  a  blunt  point  as  if  a  handle  for  its  removal,  all  point  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III., — to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
as  the  period  when  these  paintings  were  originally  done. 

The  series  representing  the  subjects  which  gather  round  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  commence  on  the  left  with  the 
Annunciation.  This  is  very  simply  conceived.  In  the  centre 
is  a  vase  containing  a  conventional  representation  of  the  lily, 
being  composed  mainly  of  trefoil-shaped  leaves  and  flowers ; 
there  are  three  branches,  themselves  each  divided  into  three. 
On  one  side  of  this  stands  the  angel  Gabriel  pointing  to  a  scroll 
which  he  holds,  and  which  contains  the  words  "  AVE  MARIE." 
On  the  other  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  up  her  hands  joined 
together  in  the  attitude  of  one  saying  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord."  The  posture  of  these  figures  is  singularly  graceful. 
The  old  poet  describes  the  meeting  in  very  quaint  language  : — 

"God  him  self  sende  oon  aungel  Whose  name  was  calde  gabriel 

'*  To  Joseph  hous  this  aungel  went  For  to  that  mayden  he  was  sent 

Andwhenne  he  with  that  may  den  mett  With  swete  wordis  he  hir  grett 

Heil  be  thou  mary  to  hir  seide  he  Ful  of  grace  &  god  with  the 

Whenne  he  these  wordis  to  hir  brougt  She  was  a-ferde  &  hir  bithougt 
What  his  gretyng  might  bimene  " 

After  a  vacant  space  from  which  were  taken  drawings  of  three 
heads,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jacques,  and  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  paintings,  there  ensues  a  representation  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  The  figures  are  placed  in  easy  and  natural  postures.  In 
front  lies  the  Virgin  with  her  hands  together ;  behind  her,  on  a 
small  mattress,  is  the  babe  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in,  or  rather 
on,  a  manger,  to  which  three  arches  give  access  behind.  To  the 
right  sits  Joseph,  leaning  on  the  head  of  a  staff,  asleep. 

"Thus  bare  she  that  barme  teem*  That  blisful  burthe  in  bethleem 

Suche  clothes  as  she  had  to  honde  With  suche  she  swathed  him  &bonde 

Ritwene  two  cracehest  she  him  leide     There  was  noon  othere  gere  greide  "ij: 

After  a  wide  interspace,  in  which  may  have  been  pictured  the 
Vision  of  the  Shepherds,  or  the  Purification  in  the  Temple,  there 
occurs  a  broad  group  representing  the  Worship  of  the  Magi.  Sitting 
on  a  seat  of  Early  English  details,  the  Virgin  holds  the  Infant 
Christ  in  her  hands,  who  receives  the  adoration  and  presents  offered, 
and  is  in  the  act  of  blessing.  Approaching  him  are  the  three  kings, 
the  foremost  kneeling,  with  appropriate  offerings.  Our  poet  gives 
us  their  names  : — 

*  Child  of  hers.        f  Cribs.        J  Prepared. 
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"The  fiirst  of  liem  that  jasper  higt  He  gaf  him  gold  with  resoiin  rigt 

He  gaf  hit  liim  in  tokeiiyiiges  That  he  was  kyng  of  alle  kyngis 

Melchior  cooin  alther  ncest  And  knd  he  was  bothe  god  &  prest 

With  sense  before  hira  he  felle  That  shuhle  in  chirehe  brenne  &  smelle 

Balcliisor  he  offred  mirre  Hit  is  a  gomme  that  cometh  of  firre 

That  dede  men  with  anoynt  es  A  bawrne  of  wondir  bittm-nes" 

The  reader  will  observe  that  a  different  reason  from  the  usual 
one  is  given  for  offering  "sense"  to  Christ,  namely,  that  frankincense 
was  presented  to  him  as  to  God.  The  three  subjects  now  described 
are  very  frequently  found  together  as  parts  of  a  series  relating  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Here  they  usher  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  the 
last  especially  refers  to  him  in  His  threefold  character  of  King  and 
God  and  Man. 

There  is  now  another  broad  space  where  the  painting  is  altogether 
lost.  It  contained,  perhaps,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the 
Crucifixion.  The  next  subject  occurs  on  the  right  of  the  westernmost 
window,  and  is  that  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  plain  cross 
is  erected  in  the  background,  from  which  two  men  are  reverently 
lifting  the  Saviour.  To  the  left  stands  the  Virgin  Mother  wringing 
her  hands  in  grief;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  figure,  which  from 
the  shajje  of  the  cap,  w^e  should  take  to  be  a  man,  while  the  robes, 
and  the  fact  that  it  holds  a  box  of  ointment,  would  rather  indicate  a 
woman.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  too,  whether  to  class  the  next 
figure  in  this  scene  or  the  next ;  on  the  whole  it  goes  better  with  this 
compartment,  and  is  that  of  a  bearded  man  with  a  nimbus  round 
his  head,  probably  St.  Peter,  but  possibly  St.  John,  who  would  be 
more  in  place.  The  persons  receiving  Our  Lord  are  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  Sculptured  on  a  capital  of  the  chancel  arch 
at  Adel,  near  Leeds,  is  a  Norman  representation  of  this  subject  where 
Nicodemus  is  engaged  with  a  pair  of  pincers  in  extracting  the  nails 
from  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  a  picture  very  often  drawn  by 
the  great  masters,  but  not  so  generally  found  in  a  series.  The  treat- 
ment of  it  here  is  so  quiet  and  reverent  that  what  was  said  of  the 
beautiful  Descent  painted  by  Fra  Angelico,  and  now  in  the  Academia, 
Florence,  may  well  be  spoken  of  our  draughtsman,  ''  He  who  could 
hardly  set  a  figure  in  action  here  puts  others  to  shame,  in  his  quiet 
success  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects.  Pious  carefulness  and 
earnest  decorum  do  even  this  hard  work  far  better  than  the  most 
ostentatious  display  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  physical  strength." 

The  Burial  of  Christ,  which  forms  the  next  subject,  is  simpl}?" 
rendered,  and  carries  in  its  treatment  evidence  of  date  not  later 
than  that  of  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
sepulchre  is  indicated  by  an  arcade  with  very  early  details,  and  two 
figures  are  placing  Christ  in  the  tomb  with  tender  care.*  The 
body  is  swathed  in  a  winding  sheet,  and  above  is  an  angel  coming 

*  Mrs.  Jameson's  Hist,  of  our  Lord.    Vol.  II.  p.  238. 
VOL.  XIII.,   PT.  I.  K 
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from  the  clouds  with  a  censer.  In  all  cases  where  Christ  appears 
he  wears  the  same  cruciform  nimbus  as  the  Creator  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church,  thus  binding  the  whole  of  the  pictures  together. 

The  last  of  these  shews  the  angel  and  two  women  at  the 
sepulchre  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  angel  sits  on 
the  stone  and  points  to  a  scroll  on  which  is  written  "  HE  IS 
EISEN."  The  women  are  bringing  ointments,  and  the  front  one, 
who  is  dressed  like  the  Virgin  in  the  former  compartment  and 
nimbed,  points  also  to  the  scroll.  In  earliest  time  the  actual 
resurrection  was  never  rej^resented,  or  with  very  rare  exceptions. 
Such  forms  of  Art  are,  in  this  instance,  the  thermometer  by  which 
the  temperature  of  the  faith  of  the  time  may  be  ascertained. 
Scepticism  was  an  enemy  unknown,  or  at  least  unacknowledged,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The  part  of  the  artist  was,  therefore, 
comparatively  easy.  He  had  to  confirm  Faith,  not  to  convince 
Reason  ;  and  if  he  shrank  from  or  never  dreamed  of  the  representa- 
tion of  a  mystery  not  revealed  to  human  sight,  over  which  the 
silence  of  Scripture  rested  like  a  pall  forbidden  to  be  lifted,  he  gave 
an  equivalent  in  forms  of  equal  logic,  and,  to  his  view,  of  equal 
propriety.-  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  last  verse  of  an 
old  rhyme  on  the  Passion,  of  an  age  approaching  that  of  these 
paintings. 

"he  ros  him  ene  the  thridde  day, 
and  sette  him  on  is  trone, 

he  wide  come  a  domes  day 
to  dem  us  euerichic  one. 

gi'one  he  may  and  wepen  ay, 

the  man  that  deiet  wit-onte  lay,+ 
alone. 

grante  ous,  crist, 

wit  thin  uprist  X 

to  gone.     Amen."§ 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  such  of  these  pictures  as  we  have 
left  to  us.  In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  we  ought  to  record 
our  gratitude  to  those  whose  care  has  preserved  these  memorials  of 
the  past  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  present  generation.  We 
have  in  them  a  correct  delineation  of  the  dress  and  habits  of  thought 
of  our  forefathers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  see  the  style  of 
draughtsmanship,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  adorned  the  build- 
ings of  that  time ;  and  especially  the  way  in  which  they  illustrated 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion. 

*  Jameson,  II.  p.  265. 
+  Law,        t  Ascension.         §  Old  English  Miscellany.    Early  English  Text  Societj',  1 872. 
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The  Church  of  Wath.near  Rqjon.— By  ^N' .  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,F.S.A. 

The  cliurcli  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  single  street  which 
constitutes  the  village  of  Wath.  Its  position  is  interesting  in  these 
respects  : — 1,  because  it  is  close  to  the  spot  where  was  formerly  a 
narrow  ford  (Vada,  hence  the  name  of  the  Wath)  across  an  extensive 
marsh  ;  2,  because  Wath  is  situated  on  a  Roman  vicinal  way- 
connecting  the  great  street  from  Isurium  (Aldborough)  to  Catarae- 
tonium  (Catterick),  Avith  the  other  street  from  Isurium  to  Olicana 
(Ilkley)  ;  3,  because  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  churchyard,  and 
just  outside  of  it,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  vallum  and  fosse  of  a 
defensive  earth-work  for  protecting  the  ford.  It  is  now  called  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  but  was  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Oswald. 

Whittaker,  in  his  History  of  Riclimondshlre,  remarks  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  "  Wath  was  no  parish  and  had 
no  church."  This  observation  arises  from  the  omission  in  that 
survey  of  any  allusion  to  a  church ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
many  churches  then  existed  which  are  not  mentioned  in  it.  It 
was  not  required  of  the  Jurors  of  that  Inquisition  to  make  a  return 
of  churches,  and  accordingly  although  a  considerable  number  happen 
to  be  returned  for  some  of  the  counties,  yet  only  one  is  mentioned 
in  the  Cambridgeshire  Survey,  and  none  in  Lancashire,  Cornwall, 
and  Middlesex.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  several 
Northamptonshire  churches  which  are  not  noticed  ;  consequently 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  Introduction  to  Domesday,  remarks  that 
''  the  Survey  cannot  be  decisively  appealed  to  for  the  non-existence 
of  parish  churches  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  compiled." 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  supposition  that  Wath  had  a 
Christian  cemetery  at  least,  and  presumably  a  church  also,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  church  and  church-yard  ;  for  sculptui'ed  stones 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  have  been  discovered  in  the  masonry  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  during  recent  alterations.  Four  such 
stones  have  been  found  in  the  external  buttress  which  strengthened 
the  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  in  the  jamb  itself  ;  and  a  fifth 
was  met  with  near  the  west  end.  One  of  the  stones,  which 
measures  1  foot  5  inches  by  1  foot,  is  sculptured  with  an  inter- 
lacing device,  and  a  smaller  stone  bears  a  design  of  a  like 
nature.  A  third  stone,  1  foot  8  inches  by  13  inches,  is  incised  with 
an  animal,  probably  intended  for  a  stag,  pursued  by  a  beast  of  prey, 
which  has  sprung  upon  its  back  ;  and  there  is  an  interlaced  pattern 
in  one  corner.  When  the  stone  was  re-used  by  the  Norman  masons, 
the  heads  of  both  animals  were  chopped  away.     A  fourth  stone, 
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1  foot  8  inches  by  11  inclies,  represents  tlireo  human  figures  clad  in 
tunics  to  the  knees  with  their  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders.  This 
is  probably  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  tall  cemetery  cross. 
There  was  found,  near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Saxon  cross  itself,  incised  on  one  face  with  a  rude  cruciform 
design,  and  on  the  reversed  face  with  an  interlaced  pattern.  The 
ends  of  the  arms  are  likewise  incised.  The  missing  portion  is  the 
upper  arm  of  the  cross.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  arms  is  the  tenon 
with  which  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  shaft.  Perhaps  the  animals 
above-mentioned  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  Christian  soul  pursued 
by  its  great  spiritual  enemy,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  late 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  stag  was  a  favourite  emblem  of  the  Christian 
soul,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  Psalm  xlii.,  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth 
the  water-brooks,  &c."  The  three  human  figures  may  be  intended 
to  symbolize  the  three  wise  men,  or  more  probably  the  Holy 
Trinity.     All  these  stones  are  of  sandstone  grit. 

According  to  Whittaker,  "  Archil  and  Eoschil,  the  old  Saxon 
lords  had  been  displaced  ;  the  place  was  in  a  state  of  devastation, 
and  had  not  been  granted  out  by  the  chief  lord."  The  Domesday 
Survey  states  :  "  ihi  habuerunt  Archil  et  Roscliil  manerium.  Nunc 
hahet  comes  et  Wasta  est."  It  appears  from  the  French  notes  to  the 
great  genealogical  table,  given  by  Gale  (MS.  Cotton.  Library), 
containing  the  descents  of  Thoresby,  Marmion,  and  Fitzhugh  (from 
one  common  stock),  that  "  Aykfreth  fut  seignor  de  Askrig,  Holtby, 
Bergh,  Ilkton,  Newton,  Tanfield,  Wath,  Melmorby-et-Thorp,  les  queux 
seignouries  et  terres  apres  son  decesse  descende  a  Arkyl  si  come  plus 
plainment  appeirt  par  le  livre  de  Domesday."  It  is  therefore  not 
unlikely  that  in  Aykfreth's  time  a  church  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  and  that  it  had  become  ruinous  before  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey.  If  a  church  once  existed  here,  then  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Wath  was  a  parish.  The  first  building  would 
probably  be  that  of  St.  Oswald,  on  whose  ruins  another  church 
arose,  with  a  fresh  dedication  to  S.  Mary,  in  Norman  times. 

Before  the  work  of  reparation  was  commenced  in  1873,  the 
church  consisted  of  a  long  chancel  40  feet  by  20  feet ;  a  vestry  on 
its  north  side  ;  a  nave  52  feet  by  20  feet ;  a  western  tower ;  a 
modern  brick  porch ;  and  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
To  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  the  general  architectural  features 
were  these  : — a  modern  tower  (built  in  1812  in  place  of  the  ancient 
one,  which  was  dilapidated) ;  a  late  perpendicular  nave ;  a  Decorated 
south  chapel ;  a  late  Early -English  or  Early  Decorated  chancel ; 
and  a  vestry  of  Late  fifteenth-century  work ; — bat  on  closer 
inspection  other  features  of  considerable  interest  presented  them- 
selves. Beginning  with  the  nave,  there  was  a  plain  Norman  south 
doorway  of  rather  small  dimensions,  and  an  Early  English  lancet 
window  towards  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall.     It  is  evident,  as 
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before  stated,  that  a  Norman  cliurch,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  only,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  structure ;  and  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  south  door  was  originally  placed  further  to  the 
east,  and  that  when  the  cliapel  was  built  it  was  sliifted  westwards, 
in  the  doing  of  whicli  it  suffered  mutilation  from  which  it  had 
never  recovered.  When  the  thick  coating  of  whitewash,  which 
encased  it,  was  removed,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  too  shattered  and 
cruvshed  condition  to  be  repaired.  Not  more  than  four  of  the  arch 
stones  were  in  a  moderately  sound  state  ;  the  whole  of  the  east  jamb 
was  gone,  the  abacus  of  the  capital  alone  remained  ;  and  of  the  other 
the  cushion-capital  of  the  detached  angle-shaft  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  of  cobbles  but  not  in  regular 
courses  excepting  those  of  the  chapel  where  the  masonry  is  more 
regular. 

The"  nave  and  chancel  roofs  were  of  very  low  pitch,  covered 
with  lead,  and  had  been  lowered  in  1629,  at  which  time  extensive 
mutilations  of  the  fabric  occurred.  The  chancel  and  chapel  arches 
were  removed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  jambs  and  capitals  of 
the  latter,  and  the  jambs,  capitals,  and  first  springers  of  the  former. 
The  great  five-light  south  Avindow  of  the  chapel  was  at  the  same 
period  deprived  of  its  tracery  and  converted  into  a  square-headed 
one.  The  tie-beams  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  consisted 
of  huge  oak  beams,  in  most  instances  imperfectly  squared  and 
exhibiting  the  irregular  misshapen  growth  of  the  timber,  one  of 
these  in  the  chancel  was  incised  with  a  coat  of  arms  (a  chief,  and 
beneath  three  lozenges,  two  and  one,)  and  the  letters  : 

H.  B.  A.        V.  E.         FECIT.         1629. 

At  this  date  high  straight-backed  open  benches  of  oak  with  square 
ends  surmounted  with  moulded  knobs,  some  of  the  back  rails  and 
panels  being  carved  with  the  conventional  patterns  of  the  day, 
were  substituted  for  low  open  benches  of  oak  of  the  late  fourteenth 
or  early  fifteenth  century,  of  which  several  ends  with  ogee-tops 
terminating  in  a  fleur-de-lys  were  found  beneath  the  wood  flooring. 

CHAPEL. 

The  chapel  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and, 
besides  the  great  mutilated  south  window  in  the  gable,  has  a  small 
two-light  Decorated  window  in  the  east  and  west  walls  ;  that  in 
the  east  being  cusped  and  having  a  depressed  quatrefoil  in  the  head, 
that  in  the  west  being  without  cusps  or  quatrefoil.  Both  windows 
have  identical  moulded  scoinson  arches,  and  external  labels.  Here 
the  pewing  was  of  the  modern  box  description. 

Under  the  great  window  is  a  canopied  recess  for  a  tomb,  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  and  it  was  probably  that  of  the  founder  of 
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this  chapel.  AVhen  it  was  first  erected  the  upper  part  of  the 
canopy  must  have  risen  several  feet  above  the  ciU  of  the  window. 
The  arch  is  trefoiled,  each  foil  being  separated  by  angular  openings ; 
and  the  ancient  colouring  and  gilding  with  which  it  was  originally 
adorned  were  very  perceptible  when  the  whitewash  was  removed. 
East  of  the  recess,  and  in  the  same  wall  is  a  piscina  with  a  stone 
shelf;  and  in  the  east  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  window  is  a 
plain  large  aumbry  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  stone  shelf. 

Several  sepulchral  brasses  of  the  Nortons,  of  ISTorton  Conyers, 
in  this  parish,  which  were  on  the  floor  are  now  placed  on  the  walls 
for  protection. 

1.  The  brass  of  Chief  Justice  Norton  and  his  wife,  both 
figures  much  worn  and  nearly  defaced,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  Hie  jacent  Eicardus  I^orton  nuper  Capitalis  Justiciarius  D'lii  Regis  de 
Eeg'  Banco  et  Katherina  nuper  uxor  eius  qui  Ricardus  obiit  xx**  die 
mensis  Decenibris  A"  D'ni'  M^'ccccxxo  et  Katherina  obiit  xxo  die  Mens' 
Maii  A'^  D'ni  M''ccccxviij'J  quorum  animabus  propicietur  Deus  Amen." 

2.  Whittaker  speaks  of  other  brasses  which  he  says  were  in 
better  preservation,  but  of  these  only  one  figure  now  remains,  that 
of  Eichard  Norton.  The  efiigy  of  Isabella  Tempest,  his  wife,  and 
the  inscription  are  both  lost.     Whittaker  records  the  inscription : — 

"  Ricardus  Norton  qui  xxiii  die  Mensis  Septembris  et  Isabella*  uxor  eius 
qupe  xx'^  die  eiusdem  Mensis  A"  D'ni  M"ccccxxxiij  obienmt  iacent  his 
Sepulti  quorum  animabus  propicietur  Deus  Amen. " 

They  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague.  The  inscription  was 
in  existence  about  50  years  ago. 

3.  The  brass  effigies  of  Sir  John  Norton  and  his  Lady,  who 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Ward,  of  Guiseley  and 
Givendale,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  no  longer  exist;  but  there  still 
remain  three  out  of  the  four  evangelistic  symbols,  a  shield  wholly 
defaced,  and  another  shield  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Norton. 
During  the  recent  work  of  repairing  the  church,  a  shield  bearing 
Norton  impaling  Ward  mysteriously  disappeared.  According  to 
Whittaker  the  inscription  ran  thus  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Norton  miles  qui  obiit  vieessimo  octavi  die  mensis 
Augusti  Af  Domini  Millessimo  quingentessimo  vieessimo  et  Margareta 
uxor  eius  quae  obiit  sexto  die  Septembris  Anno  supradicto." 

There  is  a  mural  monument  of  alabaster  and  marble  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  representing  Sir  Eichard  Graham  and  his 
lady  kneeling  at  prayer-desks,  with  the  following  inscription 
beneath  the  kneeling  figures  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters  : — 

*  Qu.  Elizabeth. 
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"Here  lies  buried  the  most  virtuous  Lady  Catherine  Graham  wife  of  Sir 
Ricliard  Graham  of  Netherby  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  knight  and 
baronet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Musgrave  of  Cumcach  Esq  :  and  Susanna 
his  wife.  Well  beloved  in  her  country  as  being  a  very  hos])itable  and 
charitable  matron,  she  died  March  23*^  1649  in  the  48'''  year  of  her  age, 
leaving  behind  her  two  sons  and  four  daughters  namely  George,  Richard, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Susanna  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Tliis  monument  was 
repaired  in  the  year  1783  by  Sir  Bellingham  Graham  Bar'." 

On  a  brass  plate,  wMcli  was  formerly  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  monument  and  is  now  fixed  to  the  wall,  is  : — 

"  Ennobled  Virtue  lies  within  this  Tombe 
Whose  Life  and  Death  inferior  was  to  none  ; 
Her  soule's  in  Heaven  :  This  Tombe  is  but  a  tent 
Her  endlese  worthe  is  her  owne  monument. " 

There  are  other  mural  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Reginald  Graham  who  died  in  1755;  of  Lady  Graham,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Bridlington,  and  wife  of  Sir  Bel- 
lingham Graham,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1767;  and  of  Eichard 
Graham,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  Bart.,  a  member 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  of  jDleurisy  in  1680,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  large  family  vault  of  the  Grahams 
is  below  the  pavement  of  this  chapel. 

For  many  years  this  chapel  has  been  called  "  the  Norton  aisle," 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  founded  by  a  Norton,  which  idea  has  no 
doubt  been  suggested  by  the  ancient  brass  memorials  of  this  family. 
The  general  impression  has  been  that  it  was  the  private  property  of 
the  lords  of  Norton  Conyers,  and  that  it  passed  with  the  estate, 
after  its  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  Richard 
Norton,  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  who  purchased  the  property  of 
James  I.  From  the  Musgraves  the  estate  went  by  purchase  to  the 
Graham  family.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  however,  that  this 
is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Norton  estate. 

In  Archbishop  Holgate's  return  mention  is  made  of  four  chantries 
in  the  parish  of  Wath.  1.  That  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  founded 
by  John  de  Appleby  who  was  rector  of  Wath  in  1327,  and  who 
founded  it  in  1332;  2.  That  of  S.  Cuthbert,  in  the  chapel  of 
Norton  Conyers,  founded  by  Richard  Norton,  Chief  Justice,  in  1422; 
3.  That  of  S.  Lawrence,  at  Middleton  Quernhow,  a  township  of  the 
parish,  founded  by  Robert  Barningham ;  and  4.  That  of  S.  Law- 
rence, in  the  parish  church,  founded  by  Lawrence  Harrison.  The 
incumbent  of  the  third  chantry  was  to  say  mass  three  days  in  the 
week  at  the  church  of  Wath,  and  three  days  in  the  chapels  of 
Middleton,  and  Melmerby — another  township  of  the  parish. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  fifth  chantry,  that  of  S.  Michael, 
which  is  not  named  in  the  Archbishop's  return,  and  which' 
Whittaker  presumes  was  in  the  chapel,   but  nothing  is   known* 
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respecting  it.  It  is  stated  in  a  MS.,  at  Burton  Constable,  that  Willm. 
Mosseleye  was  the  incumbent  of  this  chantry,  and  that  he  was 
receiving  a  pension  in  1593. 

Of  the  four  which  are  known,  two  were  in  the  church,  one  was 
at  Norton  Conyers,  and  one  at  Middleton.  For  a  long  while  it 
was  supposed  that  the  vestry  was  the  chantry  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  but  this  is  clearly  incorrect.  The  building  is  in*  too  late  a 
style,  and  of  too  domestic  a  character  to  have  been  erected  in  1332; 
besides,  it  is  in  two  storeys,  and  has  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  an 
upper  chamber,  which  would  invalidate  the  notion  of  a  chantry. 

In  what  part  of  the  church  therefore  were  the  chantries  of 
S.  John  and  S.  Lawrence  1  The  question  is  of  little  moment  as 
regards  the  latter,  because  the  will  of  Lawrence  Harrison  is 
dated  1505  ;  but  as  regards  the  former  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  that  which  has  been  so  long  called  "  the  Norton 
aisle"  is  the  work  of  John  de  Appleby;  and  its  architecture 
belongs  to  the  same  date. 

There  is  a  fact  relating  to  the  Norton  manor  pew  which  adds 
strength  to  this  view.  Until  1835  it  was  situated  in  the  nave,  but 
as  it  was  a  large  square  oak  enclosure  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  space,  the  late  Sir  Bellingham  Graham 
consented  to  its  removal  into  the  "  Norton  aisle,"  in  order  that  the 
space  thus  obtained  might  be  appropriated  to  free  sittings.  If  the 
chapel  had  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Norton  estate,  as  being  of  the 
foundation  of  one  of  that  ancient  family,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
pew  would  always  have  been  within  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  militate  against  this  view,  viz., 
that  the  Graham  family  considered  themselves  responsible  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chapel ;  but  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  objection, 
for  there  may  have  been  a  private  arrangement  with  the  parishioners 
to  maintain  the  fabric  in  consideration  of  the  right  of  burial,  and 
the  construction  of  a  great  vault  within  it,  with  the  additional 
privilege  of  seating  the  tenants  there. 

The  style  of  its  architecture  unquestionably,  points  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  John  de  Appleby 
founded  his  chantry.  Unfortunately  the  despoiled  canopied  sepul- 
chral recess  under  the  south  window  can  now  shed  no  light  on  the 
question. 

Another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  chapel  was  not  of 
Norton  foundation,  is  that  in  1423  an  institution  to  this  chantry 
took  place  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh,  who  was 
patron  of  the  rectory. 

The  presumption  is  however  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  1405,  William  de  Norton  made  a  will  desiring  to  be  buried 
in  S.  John's  chapel,  in  Wath  church.  This  proves  that  S.  John's 
chantry   was   a   chapel,    and  had   become   or   was  becoming  the 
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burial  place  of  the  Norton  family.  "Willm.  de  Norton  was  probably 
brother  to  the  Chief  Justice  who  was  buried  here,  and  who  founded 
the  chantry  in  S.  Cutlibert's  chapel,  at  Norton  Conyers,  in  Avhich 
the  said  Willm.  in  the  same  will  desires  "  an  honest  chaplain  to 
celebrate  for  me." 

There  is  every  probability  therefore  that  the  canopied  recess 
which  occupies  the  place  of  a  founder's  tomb,  once  contained  the 
monumental  slab  or  effigy  of  John  de  Appleby,  rector  of  Wath. 

The  east  window  of  this  chapel  contained  in  the  quatrefoil 
stained  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century,  viz.,  on  a  quarried  ground 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  a  representation  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion. 
This  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  light  of  the  south  window. 
When  the  whitewash  was  removed  from  the  south  jamb  of  the 
chancel  arch  a  small  square  squint  was  found. 

CHANCEL. 

The  Chancel  was  probably  enlarged  at  the  close  of  the  Lancet, 
or  in  the  Transition  period,  and  had  all  its  windows  of  that  date. 
There  is  a  low  priest's  door  in  the  middle  of  the  south  wall.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  what  the  east  window  was,  a  new  one  of  mongrel 
Perpendicular  character  having  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  by  the  Eev.  Thos.  Brand,  rector.  In 
late  Perpendicular  times,  when  the  nave  windows  were  inserted,  a 
window  of  like  design  was  placed  in  the  south  wall  in  lieu  of 
its  eastern  window.  It  was  in  a  too ,  dilapidated  condition  to  be 
repaired,  and  has  given  way  to  one  resembling  the  original  window 
which  it  had  displaced.  The  jamb,  splay,  and  part  of  the  scoinson 
arch  of  this  earlier  window  were  discovered  under  the  plaster,  and 
have  been  retained.  One  of  the  jamb  stones  had  previously  formed 
part  of  a  coffin  lid  bearing  an  Early-English  floriated  cross  in  low 
relief,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  date  of  the  window  was  not 
earlier  than  the  Transition  period,  or  the  early  part  of  the  geomet- 
rical Decorated  style,  when  some  features  essentially  Early  English 
were  still  retained.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  uncusped,  and 
the  mullion  merely  branches  off  and  terminates  in  the  window  arch. 
The  western  window  on  the  north  side,  which  has  been  recently 
removed,  was  long  and  transomed ;  and  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  opposite  side  is  still  more  lengthened  and  transomed  so  as  to 
form  a  low  side  window  of  two  lights.  This  window  alone,  of  all 
that  are  in  the  chancel,  has  an  external  label  with  terminations  of 
Early  English  character.  The  low  side  window  had  once  inside 
shutters,  and  subsequently  had  been  glazed.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  east  window  was  of  three  lights  and  resembled  that  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  West  Tanfield,  and  one  at  Barholme,  Lincoln- 
shire :  the  tracery  bars  intersecting  and  having  no  foliations  or 
cuspings.     In  the  south  wall,  east  of  the  priest's  door,  there  are 
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three  sedilia  of  plain  character,  and  a  double  piscina  simply  recessed  ; 
and  when  the  plaster  was  removed  from  the  east  wall,  a  square 
aumbry  was  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  altar.  These  were 
perhaps  used  as  repositories  for  the  sacred  oils,  &c.  In  the  north 
wall  there  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vestry  which  was  erected  daring 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  lintel  is  made  of  an  early  fourteenth- 
century  coffin-lid  incised  with  a  foliated  cross.  The  foundations  of 
an  early  absidal  chancel  of  small  dimensions  are  buried  beneath  the 
floor. 

A  mural  brass  which  was  against  the  east  wall  has  been  removed 
to  the  chapel,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

"Hear  lies  what's  left  of  Stephen  Penton  Eector  who  being  dead  yet 
speaketh  once  for  alL  My  beloved  Parishioners,  since  any  one  of  you  may 
be  the  next,  let  every  one  prepare  to  be  so.  To  prepare  for  death  devoutly 
receive  the  Sacrament.  To  prepare  against  sudden  death  receive  it  often. 
Make  your  will  while  you  are  in  good  health  that  you  ma}^  have  leisure  to 
die  wisely,  and  if  you  hope  to  die  comfortably  j^ou  must  resolve  to  live 
righteously.  God  send  us  all  a  happy  meeting,  He  was  borne  at 
Winchester  was  formerly  Fellow  of  New  CoUedge  Principal  of  Edmund's 
Hall  and  Rector  of  GliiUpton  all  in  Oxon,  and  also  Rector  of  Tingswick  in 
Bucks.  He  died  Rector  of  this  Church  of  Wath  and  Prebendarie  of 
Ripon  October  18'^  Anno  D'ni  1706     Etat.  Sua?  67." 

The  coat  of  arms  at  the  top  is.  Per  chevron  (Gules  and  or)  in 
chief  two  castles  (argent)  ;  in  base  a  lion  rampant  (azure).  The 
crest  is  obscure. 

On  a  marble  tablet,  also  removed  to  the  chapel : — 

"To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brand  M.A.  Fifteen  years  Rector 
of  this  Parish,  who  died  at  Rodborough  in  Gloucestershire  on  the  26"^  day 
of  April  1814  aged  64  years.  A  tribute  of  regard  from  a  Pupil  (the  late 
Earl  afterwards  Marquis  of  Ailesbury)  to  his  Preceptor." 

This  tablet  is  by  Flaxman.  The  figure  weeping  over  an  urn  is 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  sorrowing  pupil. 

Marble  slabs  on  the  floor  record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
incumbents  : — 

"  George  Bruce,  Rector  de  Wath.  Yir  tam  ingenio  et  Doctrina  quam  natali- 
bus  clarus.  Alex*^""'.  Comitis  de  Kinwarden  frater  germanus,  obit  27.  Mail 
1723  OEtat.  81.  Memorise  sacrum  insculpendum  curavit  Joh^  More, 
Rector  de  Tanfield." 

"John  Colman  LLB.  Rector  of  Wath,  late  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
Learned,  Religious,  Virtuous,  dyed  March  14.  1733.  aged  37." 

' '  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  John  Hildrop  DD.  and  Rector  of  this  Parish,  who 
departed  this  life  18*^  January  1756.  aged  73." 

"The  Rev^  Cuthbert  AUanson  DD.  Rector  of  this  church  xxiii  years  died 
3**  June  1780.  aged  54  years." 

At  the  heraldic  visitation,  1622,  the  following  arms  are  mentioned 
as  then  existing  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel : — 
Super  Sedile  in  Australi  parte  Ecclesise. 
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1.  Conyers.    Azure,  a  Mauncli  Ermine ;  over  all  a bendlet  gules; 

impaling  Norton,  3  Cushions. 

2.  Conyers  impaling for  JNTunwick. 

In  borealibus  fenestris. 
1 Argent,  a  maunch  sable. 

2.  St.  Quintin. 

3.  Marmion. 

4.  Fitzhugh. 

Super  parietem  clepicta. 
1.  Ratclilfe.     Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable,  quartering  Eilston 

Argent,  a  saltire  sable. 
Of  these,  the  only  shield  now  remaining  is  that  of  Fitzhugh, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  south  windows.  It  is  the  Coat  of  Henry 
fifth  Baron  Fitzhugh,  who  died  in  1472,  and  of  his  wife,  Alice 
ISTeville,  third  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Arms,  Fitz- 
hugh quartering  Marmion,  impaling  Neville  quartering  Montacute 
and  Monthermer. 

During  the  recent  work  of  reparation  several  fragments  of 
ancient  early  fourteenth-century  coffin-lids  have  been  met  with  in 
the  walls  and  under  the  floors.  One  entire  slab,  incised  with  a 
floriated  cross  and  long  sword,  was  also  found  in  the  church-yard  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  has  been  placed  for  safety  in  the 
canopied  recess  of  the  chapel.  On  one  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
cross  is  a  nearly  illegible  inscription  in  two  lines,  recording  the 
name  of  the  person  commemorated, — "  +H1C  JACET  ROBERT 
FRATER  ECT'  ,  .  .  lOHAN  •  RC  .  .  C." 

In  the  vestry  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  richly  sculptured 
oak  chest,  which  tradition  says,  came  originally  from  Jervaulx 
Abbey.  It  is  probably  the  identical  chest  which  (>liristoj)her  Best, 
the  last  priest  of  the  chantry  or  chapel  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
bequeathed  to  the  church.  In  his  will,  which  is  dated  April  23, 
1557,  he  directs  certain  things  to  be  given  to  the  church  :  "  Item 
I  gyffe  unto  George  Best  xls  that  he  hath  of  myne  remaining  in  hys 
handewith  all  other  stufi'e  .  .  .  excepe  a  Flanders  Kyste  and  y*. 
thing  y*.  ys  within  yt.  Item  forthermore  I  wyll  y^  George  Best 
restore  to  Wathe  Churche  a  almere,  a  vestement  and  a  portys  that 
belongeth  unto  Sant  John  Chappyll." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  Watli  gathered  from 
various  sources. 

A.D.   1300.  John  de  Wyntringham. 
1327.  John  de  Appleby. 

In  1352  John  de  Appleby  was  Rector  of  Whitburn, 
in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham.  He  resigned  that 
living  in  1362,  in  which  year  Wath  was  also  vacant. 
In  1353  he  was  appointed  Master  of  S.  Edmund's 
Hospital  at  Gateshead.  In  1364  John  de  Appleby 
occurs  as   Archdeacon  of   Carlisle,    at    which   time 
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[1327]  Thomas  de  Appleby  was  Bishop  of  that  See.  On 
2  Sept.,  1365,  John  de  Appleby  exchanged  his  stall 
in  the  College  of  the  B.V.M.  in  the  Castle  of 
Leicester  with  John  Marshall  for  the  stall  at  North 
Leverton,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell. 
This  stall  he  held  till  20  Feb.,  1365-6,  when  he 
exchanged  it  with  John  de  Stretley  for  the  prebend 
of  Chamberlain  Wood  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This 
latter  stall  he  exchanged  on  Feb.  18,  1366-7,  with 
John  de  Edington  for  the  prebend  of  Leicester  S. 
Margaret's  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln.  At  this  time 
he  was  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  to  which  dignity  he  had 
been  raised  by  papal  provision  in  1364.  On  21 
Sept.,  1367,  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of  JN'orth 
Newbold  in  the  Church  of  York,  per  mort'  Midland. 
[His  successor  was  appointed  in  1369.  It  is  probable 
that  Appleby's  election  to  this  stall  was  never  fuUy 
recognized  or  completed,  as  Whitf ord  was  elected  per 
mort'  Midland.]  On  26  May,  1373,  and  on  several 
other  occasions  down  to  1378,  Appleby,  as  Dean  of 
S.  Paul's,  with  ths  Bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  and 
others,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  punish 
those  who  had  broken  the  truce  between  England 
and  Scotland.  On  1  Jan.,  1377-8,  the  King  gave 
him  authority  to  grant  letters  of  safe  conduct.  Thos. 
de  Eure  succeeded  Appleby  in  the  Deanery  in  1389. 
(Eev.  J.  Eaine,  in  TopograjjJier  and  Geyiealogist. 
Vol.  III.  p.  594.) 

1362.  Henry  Lokesburgh,  presented  by  Lady  Emma  Gray  de 
Rotherfield,  19  jSTovember. 

1371.  Robert  de  Dalton,  presented  Oct.  28. 

He  was  collated  and  admitted  to  the  prebend  of 
Tocherington  in  the  Church  of  York  per  mort' 
Irford  on  5  Nov.,  1379.  He  held  it  for  about  ten 
years.  His  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  King 
18  April,  1382.  On  2  Nov.,  1382,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
Ripon,  per  resign'.  Rogeri  de  Pickering.  This  pre- 
ferment he  exchanged  immediately,  according  to 
Torre,  for  the  prebend  of  S.  Cuthbert  in  Eccl' 
Girlington'?  On  21  Jan.,  1382-3,  he  was  appointed 
official  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  which  office 
he  held  in  July,  1387.  On  12  April,  1387,  the 
Archbishop  made  him  his  Vicar  General,  On  28 
Eeb.,  1389-90,  he  exchanged  his  stall  of  Tocherington 
with  Thomas  de  Dalby  for  the  prebend  of  Welton 
Beckhall  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln.     On  2  July, 
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[1371]  1395,  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of  the  canonry 
called  Centum  Solidomm  alias  de  Prepositis  in  the 
same  church.    {Topog.  and  Geneal.  :  Vol  iii.  p.  595.) 

1371.  Alexander  de  Brompton  vel  Bryniston,  presented  by 
Lady  Amicia  Gray  de  Marmion. 

1380.  Thomas  Eeynard,  Cap  :  presented  by  John  Marmion 
30  December. 

It  would  seem  from  MSS.  Harl.  6978,  Plut.  xiv.  b. 
that  Thomas  Raynard  and  Willm.  Galmeton  were 
instituted  to  Wath  on  the  same  day,  Raynard  on  the 
resignation  of  Bryniston,  and  Galmeton  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Raynard.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  6  Sept.,  1382,  Thomas  Raynard  is  called 
Rector  of  Wath  in  a  commission  of  that  date  re- 
maining in  the  Register  of  Alexander  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

1380.  William  de  Galmeton,  Cap.,  presented  by  John  Mar- 
mion, 30  Dec. 

1395.  Richard  Barret  de  Qwynton,  Cap.,  presented  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Marmion,  6  Sept. 

1420.  Thomas  Hode.     ( Cal.  Inquis.  ad  qd.  dam.) 

1429.  John  Norton,  presented  by  the  King,  7  ISTovember. 

1435.  Robert  Shirwynd,  Cap.,  presented  by  William  Fitz- 
hugh,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh  and  Elizabeth 
Marmion,  24  February.  Robert  Shirwynd  occurs  as 
Rector  in  an  Inquisition,  dated  27  Aug.,  1446. 

1477.  John  Mcholson,  occurs  with  many  others,  7  Aug.,  in 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  patronage 
to  Bedale.     (Reg.  Ehor.) 

1520.  Robert  Smythe,  S.T.P. 

He  bequeathed  a  Bible  to  Marmaduke  Huby,  Abbot 
of  Fountains.  This  volume  was  purchased  at  a  sale 
at  Prior  Park,  Bath,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  John 
Rhodes,  Esq. ,  of  Potternewton  House,  Leeds, 

1535.  William  Pynder,  occurs  as  Rector  in  the  Valor  Eccles. 

1569.  Henry  Stubbes,  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, 9  March. 

1614.  John  Chapman,  B.D.,  presented  by  Gregory  Milnes, 
Gent.,  27  June. 

1619.  Hugh  Baguley,  presented  by  Lord  Burleigh,  4  Jan, 

He  had  a  house  at  Richmond  where  he  died.  In  the 
Register  of  Burials  of  that  time  the  following  entry 
occurs : — "  Hug.  Baggulay,  M.A.  Rec.  Eccl.  de  Wath, 
bur.  9th  Aug.  1635."  In  Aug.,  1633,  he  made  his 
will,  in  which  we  find  "  I  give  to  my  son  George 
Baguley  all  my  bookes,  to  my  wife  Emma  Baguley 
20ii." 
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1635.  George  Baguley,  presented  by  his  mother,  Emma  B., 
23  Sept.  George  B.  died  at  Wath,  and  was  buried 
there  on  24  Aug.,  1657.  It  is  probable  that  on  his 
death,  one  George  Shaw  was  intruded  into  the 
Rectory.  All  that  has  come  to  light  resj^ecting  him 
is  an  entry  in  the  Burial  Register  book  of  Kirkling- 
ton  that  he  was  buried  there  on  30  Jan.,  1658. 
Between  his  death  and  1660  no  other  name  occurs. 

1660.  Peter  Samwaies,  D.D.,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
31  December.. 

He  was  presented  by  the  Crown  on  the  same  day 
and  year  to  the  valuable  Rectory  of  Bedale,  probably 
on  account  of  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Royal 
family  and  the  persecuted  Church  of  England.  He 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  both  Bedale  and  Wath. 
In  the  latter  parish  he  founded  and  endowed  a  Eree 
School  for  boys,  an  Almshouse  for  two  poor  and  aged 
men,  and  a  Charity  which  is  distributed  to  the  poor 
in  money  at  Christmas. 

Eroni  a  MS.  at  Burton  Constable  we  learn  that  "  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  is  Lord  of  Wath  and  keeps  courts,  leet 
and  baron.  He  is  also  patron  of  the  parsonage,  the 
tithes  of  which  are  paid  in  kind." 

1693.  Stephen  Penton,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 
27  Sept. 

1706.  John  Carter,  presented  by  the  Honbles.  Robert  and 
James  Bruce  6  Feby.  He  was  the  first  Master  of 
the  Eree  School,  and  married  Dorothy  Todd,  of 
Wath. 

1716.  George  Bruce,  presented  by  the  Honbles.  Rob.  and  Jas. 
Bruce  22  Oct. 

1723.  John  Coleman,  LL.B.,  presented  by  Charles,  Lord 
Bruce  23  July. 

1734.  John  Hildrop,  D.D.,  presented  by  the  same,  13.  April. 
He  was  the  son  of  Willm.  Hildrop  of  Petersfield, 
Hants,  bapt.  4  Jan.,  1681-2  ;  educated  at  Marl- 
borough School ;  entered  S.  John's  Coll,  Oxford,  as 
a  Bible  Clerk  in  1698.  (See  Baring  Gould's  York- 
shire  Wits  and  Oddities.) 

1656.  Cuthbert  AUanson,  D.D.,  presented  by  Thomas,  Lord 
Bruce,  30  Sept. 

He  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons 
14  May,  1776. 

1780.  Charles  Erancis,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury 
4  Oct. 
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1788.  Jonathan    Lipyeatt,    E.D.,    presented    by    the    same 
15  Feb. 

1799.  Thomas  Brand,  presented  by  Charles,  Earl,  and  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  13  April. 

1814.  Benjamin  Newton,  presented  by  the  same,  18  Oct 

1830.  Henry   Parr    Hamilton,   presented  by    the   same'    and 
instituted  7  Aug. 

Was  installed  Dean  of  Salisbury   14.  June     1850 
Eesigned  the  Eectory  of  Wath  30  Sept.  followinc.  • 

1  opcA     T  7""^  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Canib. 

1850.  John    Ward,  presented   by    the    same,    and   instituted 
29  Oct. 

Was  formerly  Vicar  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts,  and 
domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury 

1862.  William  Collings  Lukis,  presented  by  George,  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury,  and  instituted  IS  Feb. 
Was  successively  Incumbent  of  East  Grafton,  Vicar 
of  Great  Bedwyn,  Rector  of  Collingbourne  Ducis,  all 
m  Wilts;  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury. 
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Roman  Discoveries  at  Irch ester. — A  Paper  read  by  K.  S.  Baker,  B.A., 
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Leicestershire,  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  August  10th,  1875. 

Re-read,  with  additions  and  revisions,  before  the  Soc.  Ant.,  Lond., 
January  20th,  and  February  10th,  1876. 
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THE    FIND. 

The  history  of  these  discoveries  is  as  follows  : — 

The  ironstone  diggers  employed  by  Messrs.  Bntlin,  Bevan,  and 
Company,  of  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  estate  of 
E.  W.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Irchester,  but  at  some 
distance  from  any  habitation,  came  upon  an  ancient  burial  ground 
in  1873,  and  continued  to  dig  through  it  during  the  year  1874. 

The  site  of  these  diggings  is  an  arable  field,  close  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Midland  Eailway,  about  a  mile  south  of  Wellingborough, 
and  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  east  side  of  the  well-defined 
Eoman  Camp  near  the  ]!^ene ;  a  camp  which  gave  half  its  name  to 
Irchester,*  though  the  present  village  is  a  mile  distant  from  the 
diester.     (See  Map.) 

This  ancient  cemetery,  invaded  by  the  diggers,  lies  just  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  sloping  down  to  the  river ;  the  diggings  (now 
going  on)  do  not  quite  occupy  the  shoulder,  as  the  ironstone  thins 
out  there,  preparatory  to  cropping  out  altogether.  Thus,  the  burial- 
place  has  apparently  been  merely  skirted  on  its  upper  side,  leaving 
the  greater  portion  perhaps  still  undisturbed.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  contractors  (Messrs.  Lay  and  Clayson)  under 
Messrs.  Butlin. 

However,  in  the  part  disturbed,  they  have  dug  up  some  hundreds 
of  graves,  and  among  the  rest,  three  massive  stone  coffins,  and  one 
small  leaden  one. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  about  these  graves  if  I  am  allowed,  at 
the  close  of  my  Paper.  But  I  must  proceed  now  to  a  more  interest- 
ing find  in  this  cemetery,  a  pack  of  eiglit  bronze  vessels,  which  were 
found  in  1874,  some  15  inches  below  the  surface,  in' the  portion 
thick  with  graves. 

DESCEiPTION. 

These  vessels  are  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  so 
much  so,  that  the  burnish  still  remains  on  some  of  them,  giving 
almost  an  appearance  of  gilding  to  their  interior. 

The  largest  is  11  ^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  7  inches. 

They  were  found  in  a  pack,  one  inside  another,  and  all  eight 
inside  a  ninth  vessel  {Plate  1,  No.  /,)  which  was  much  corroded  ; 
but  enough  remains  of  it  to  show  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pail  of 
thin  copper,  edged,   and  bound,  with  iron  hoops,  and  with  iron 

♦  Derivation  op  "  Irchester."— Has  the  "  Ir  "  anything  to  do  Avith  iron  ?  It  is  named 
Ire-cestre  and  Iren-cesti-e,  in  Domesday.  The  immediate  snbsoii  is  the  ironstone  ;  and  lumps 
of  ancient  slapr  have  tmmed  up  aliout  the  fields,  evidencing  (as  elsewhere  in  the  County)  iron- 
smelting  here  in  very  i-emote  ages.  The  country  people  pronounce  the  name  irchester;  (as 
they  call  /rthlingboro'.  ^rtleboro').  Morton  (Natural  Ilistovyof  Northaiits,  1712)  derives  the 
prefix  from  wrd  Brit,  for  high;  but  it  is  not  particularly  high  ground.  Others  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  irf,  earth,  cognate  to  Brit.,  ar  land  :  but  earth  and  land  are  not  uncommon  in  midland 
districts.    Others  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Ir.  or  Er.,  the  God  of  AVar. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  I.  M 
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attachments  on  either  side,  perforated  to  receive  a  handle  of  the 
form — probably  of  a  pail  handle. 

All  these  vessels,  and  fragments,  are  preserved  by  Mr.  Arkwright 
(the  well  known  Master  of  the  Oakley  hounds),  at  his  seat, 
Knuston  Hall,  Wellingborough.  Through  the  kindness  of  that 
gentleman  I  am  enabled  now  to  exhibit  to  you  these  singular 
vessels,  which  have  kept  close  company  with  each  other  for  so 
many  centuries.' 

You  will  observe  that  two  of  them  (Figs.  8  and  9)  are  like 
colanders; — perforated  with  minute  and  clean  cut  holes,  at  the 
bottom,  and  partly  up  their  sides,  forming  regular  and  elegant 
patterns  of  (as  appears  to  me)  quite  Eoman  design,  and  displaying 
taste  and  art,  even  in  that  trifling  particular.  These  two  colanders, 
are  rather  saucepan-shaped  ;  and  so  is  another  (Fig.  7 )  like  them 
in  form,  but  without  holes  ;  these  three  have  had  handles,  but  one 
handle  has  been  lost  since  May,  1874. 

These  three  seem  made  for  each  other  so  to  speak ;  one  colander 
fitting  most  precisely  into  the  other,  and  both  into  the  third,  hole- 
less,  vessel. 

The  other  five  vessels  are  more  basin-like  (Figs.  2,  3,  4-,  5,  and  6) 
as  they  curve  in  underneath  and  have,  more  or  less,  a  hase  to  stand 
on.  One  of  these  five  is  shaped  exceedingly  like  a  modern  hand- 
basin  (Fig.  3).  The  turned-over  rim  of  it  is  crimpled  by  way  of 
ornament.  This,  and  the  j^erforated  patterns,  seem  the  only 
attempts  at  ornament. 

The  remaining  four  vessels,  are  plain  metal  bowls  without 
handles,  and  with  a  narrow  rim,  which  is  turned  in  at  an  angle 
of  45,  so  as  to  contract  the  diameter  at  the  mouth.  (See 
Figs.  2,  4,  5,  and  6.) 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  inscription  or  lettering  of  any 
kind. 

All  these  vessels  are  of  thin  material,  and  would  not  apparently 
stand  much  wear  and  tear,  and  yet  (you  will  notice)  they  have 
seen  considerable  service,  for  some  of  them  have  been  the  worse  for 
wear  in  their  lifetime,  and  have  been  neatly  mended  with  patches 
and  rivets.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  what  work  they  did  was 
not  of  a  rough  character,  and  that  they  were  in  gentle  and  conser- 
vative hands,  and  of  sufficient  value,  to  make  them  worth  careful 
and  timely  mendiug  when  they  gave  way. 

What  can  they  be  %  They  appear  much  too  fragile  to  serve  for 
kitchen  purposes.  It  is  evident  they  would  have  been  barnt 
through  in  no  time  if  set  on  a  fire.  There  is  moreover  only  one  of 
them  (Fig.  7 )  whose  shape  suggests  a  saucepan  use.  Four,  if  not 
five,  are  handleless ;  and  two  of  the  handled  ones  are  evidently 
colanders. 
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Can  they  be  sacrificial  vessels  1  This  was  the  first  idea  which 
came  .across  my  mind ;  and  which  I  put  as  a  Query,  in  a  short 
account  of  the  find  sent  to  Land  and  Water,  of  Oct.  10th,  1874. 

CASTLE    HOWARD    BOWLS. 

Shortly  after  that  date  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  a  Paper 
had  been  read  in  1867  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  London  (published  in  i\\QArc]i(Fologia,yo\.  xli,  325) 
on  an  apparently  somewlud  similar  pack  of  five  vessels  of  the  same 
metal,  found  in  1856,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  and 
preserved  to  the  present  time,  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire. 

Of  course  it  was  important  to  know  what  so  learned  and 
experienced  an  Archaeologist  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  therefore 
obtained,  and  well  studied  his  Paper. 

MR.    OLDFIELD's    conclusion. 

Mr.  Oldfield's  theory  concerning  the  Castle  Howard  vessels  is 
simply  this,  that  they  are  Eoman  vessels,  serving  for  liquid  measures 
(authorised  imperial  measures,  I  presume  he  means) — for  common 
secular  purposes  ;  and  that  they  were  chiefly  used  for  measuring 
out  wine  and  water,  for  drinking  at  parties.  One  thing  he  is 
certain  of,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  not  saucepans. 

comparison  of  the  two  sets. 

The  two  sets  have  points  of  agreement  and  of  difference. 

The  two  sets  agree  in  that  they  are  of  bronze  and  of  thin 
material  *  ;  and  the  Castle  Howard  are  j^retty  much  of  the  same 
basin-form,  as  four  of  ours.  They  are  also  like  ours  of  graduated 
sizes,  and  were  found  together  in  a  pack,  or  nest,  as  ours  were. 

Their  form  of  handle  agrees  with  our  handles  (where  we  have 
handles),  inasmuch  as  it  projects  straight  oat  horizontally  from  the 
upper  rim  ;  as  if  the  rim  had  grown  out  at  one  point,  and  developed 
itself  into  a  handle.  This  alone  gives  them  an  analogous  a^Dpear- 
ance  at  once. 

But  the  Castle  Howard  pack  differs  from  ours  (a)  in  that — it 
consists  of  only  one  species  of  vessel,  viz.,  the  basin,  whereas  ours 
consists  of  four  sjDecies,  viz.,  (1),  four  basins;  (2),  two  colanders; 
(3),  a  hand  basin ;  (4),  a  patera  ; — as  I  have  named  it. 

(h)  Their  five  basins  differ  also  from  our  four,  in  that  they  are 
rather  more  mortar,  than  basin-shaped ;  they  have  handles,  ours 
none ;  two  have  some  stamped  lettering  on  the  handles ;  and  one 
of  them,  the  largest,  has  an  engraved  ornamental  pattern,  round 
the  top  of  the  bowl  outside  ;  their  rim  (as  before  mentioned),  turns 
out,  ours  in  ;  theirs  all  have  a  rimmed  base  to  stand  on ;  ours  have 

*  This  statement  has  to  be  modified.— See  next  page. 
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a  base  made  by  the  simple  expedient  of  bending  in  a   disc  of  the 
vessel's  bottom. 

The  Castle  Howard  handles  have  holes  in  their  extremities, 
ours  none. 

A    PERSONAL    INSPECTIOX. 

Since  writing  the  above,  (which  I  did  from  the  description  and 
Plate  in  the  Archcenlor/ia)  I  have  been  permitted  by  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Lanerton,  to  examine  the  vessels  at  Castle  Howard. 

I  find  I  must  modify  the  expression  "  thin  material,"  for  they 
are  much  stouter  than  these,  in  fact  they  seem  thick  enough  to  use 
as  saucepans,  did  not  the  deeply  turned  ornamental  rings  beneath 
their  bases  forbid  that  idea.  The  Groom  of  the  Chambers  to  Lord 
Carlisle  (who  assisted  me  to  measure  them),  sagaciously  suggested 
that  the  holes  in  their  handles  were  to  enable  them  to  be  hung  in 
a  row  on  a  wall,  when  their  ornamented  bottoms  turned  outwards 
would  make  a  handsome  show.  For  carriage  they  would  be  packed 
into  a  nest,  as  they  were  found.  These  vessels  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  cast,  and  turned  up ;  ours  to  be  hammered  out,  and  then 
lathe  dressed.  Their  bronze  is  unlike  ours  in  being  of  a  rich  olive, 
almost  black.  They  are  very  sound  ;  only  one  having  a  small  hole 
in  it.     One  of  them  rings  likes  a  bell  when  struck. 

In  spite  however  of  these  differences,  the  points  of  analogy  of 
the  two  sets,  make  it  desu-able  that  we  should  be  well  aware  of 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  statement : 

MR.    oldfield's    argument. 

Mr.  Oldfield  proceeds  almost  immediately  to  discuss  the  capaci- 
ties of  these  vessels  ; — a  list  of  their  measurements  in  ounces 
having  been  given  to  him  by  the  Hon.  Admiral  Howard,  now  Lord 
Lanerton. 

He  does  not  say  what  suggested  the  measuring  of  them  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  had  his  mind  at  once  attracted  by  these  measure- 
ments, and  to  have  been  struck  on  further  examination  of  the  same, 
by  their  singular  relative  capacities.  Taking  the  list  of  weights 
given  to  him  he  turns  the  ounces  into  English  imperial  pints,  the 
pints  into  Roman  sextan!., — a  measure  very  near  our  pint,  and  the 
sextarii  into  Cijathi, — (a  small  ladle  shaped  measure,  the  size  of  a 
medium  wane  glass) ;  and  so  found  from  the  ounces  given,  how 
many  Eoman  Cyathi  each  vessel  contained.  The  result  (from  the 
bases  of  calculation  from  which  he  started)  was  that  3  of  them 
were  found  not  only  to  hold  an  exact  number  of  Cyathi,  but  to  be 
various  exact  multiples  of  5  Cyathi.  Thus  if  we  call  5  cyathi  a 
unit,  three  of  the  vessels  were  respectively,  twice,  five  times,  and 
ten  times  that  unit  exactly ;  and  the  other  two  vessels  were  very 
near  being  multiples  too ; — they  were  but  a  trifle  short  of  being 
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3  times  and  12  times,  that  same  unit  respectively.  Mr.  Oldfield, 
thinks  they  were  evidently  meant  to  be  what  they  nearly  were. 

It  is  rather  ominous  by  the  way,  that  they  were  both  under  the 
mark,  not  over.  If  they  were  tavern  property,  their  iacapacity 
may  indicate  a  weakness  not  confined  to  that  age.  But  possibly 
the  measurements  of  these  two  defaulters  (Mr.  Oldfield  suggests) 
may  not  have  been  quite  correctly  taken. 

I  give  here,  in  the  form  of  a  Table,  the  result  of  Mr.  Oldfield's 
computations  : — 

TABLE  OF  THE  CASTLE  HOWARD  VESSELS,  AND  THEIR  CONTENTS  IN 
ENGLISH  AND  ROMAN  MEASURES,  AND  THEIR  CAPACITIES  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  CYATHUS,  AND  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


""essels. 

Ounces. 

Pints.              Cyathi. 

Sextii. 

Mutiipies 

of 

Five  Cyathi. 

Relative 
Figure, 

(1)  = 

16 

= 

f  +  =     10     - 

5  __ 

6  — 

2x5 

=     2 

(2)  = 

22 

= 

1    +  =     15     = 

(less  2  ozs.) 

(less.) 

3x5 

=     30) 

(3)  = 

40 

= 

2        =     25     == 

2tV  -= 

5x5 

=     5 

(4)  = 

80 

^ 

4        =     50     = 

4i     = 

10  X  5 

=   10 

(5)  = 

92 

= 

4i+  =     571  = 

5       = 

(less  4  ozs.) 

12  X  5 

(nearly.) 

=  120) 

The  above  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  an 
imperial  pint  =  20  ozs.  avoirdupois  of  water,  and  that  a  Eoman 
Sextarius  =  '96  of  an  imperial  pint ;  and  therefore  the  same  fraction 
of  20  ounces,  or  19-2  ounces. 

Mr.  Oldfield  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  capacity  of  the 
Eoman  Sextarius,  but  if  the  above  data  be  correct,  then  the  Cyathus 
(which  was  -^-^  of  the  Sextarius),  will  be  as  he  states,  viz.,  '08  of  a 
pint,  or  1-6  ounces. 

As  the  smallest  Castle  Howard  vessel  holds  16  ounces,  we  have 
to  divide  this  by  1'6  ozs.,  to  get  the  contents  in  Cyathi,  which  is  of 
course  10 ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  vessels 

Mr.  Oldfield  goes  on  to  mention  other  instances  of  both  bronze 
and  silver  vessels  of  the  same  character,  which  had  come  under  his 
notice,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  considering  all  the  latter  as  religious 
vessels.  He  very  convincingly  shows  that  whether  of  silver  or 
of  bronze,  they  could  not  have  been  cooking  vessels.  And  concludes 
that,  whether  for  religious  or  secular  uses,  they  were  ]i({uid  measures 
for  the  special  liquid  wine  ;  citing  Horace  to  show  how  the  Cyathus 
was  always  quoted  as  the  constituent  unit  in  wine  measurement. 

Mr.  Oldfield  cannot  determine  the  proper  designation  for  these 
vessels.     They  haA^e  been  called  Slmjmla,  but  that  is  quite  erroneous. 
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The  Slmpulum  was  the  same  thing  as  the  Cyatlius,  except  that  the 
former  was  the  sacred  type,  the  latter  the  secular,  and  of  Greek 
introduction. 

MEASUREMENTS    TESTED. 

I  carefully  measured  these  Castle  Howard  vessels,  with  an  ounce 
glass,  and  tested  pint,  in  water,  and  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  the  previous  measurement,  though  in  spite  of  this  I 
take  a  different  view  of  the  contents  of  one  of  them. 

I  found  that  they  required  to  be  filled  brim  full  to  make  the 
quantities  given  to  each.  There  appeared,  indeed,  a  lathe-marked 
line  on  some  of  them,  below  the  top,  but  it  was  too  indistinct  to 
mean  anything ;  and  to  have  gone  by  this,  would  have  made  the 
contents  some  six  ounces  less  to  each. 

The  vessel  I  doubt  about,  is  I^o.  2  (the  22  oz.).  I  think  it  was 
meant  for  20  ozs.,  i.e.,  just  our  pint,  and  just  half  No.  3,  and  a 
quarter  of  No.  4. 

It  appeared  practically  full  with  20  ozs.,  though  I  acknowledge 
that  2  more  ozs.  went  into  it ;  and  in  fact  4  more  by  piling  the 
water  up.     So  by  making  a  bumper,  92  might  be  made  96. 

But  if  these  two  were  ^^  struck  off''  level  they  would  be  reduced 
to  a  trifle  over  20  and  under  96,  respectively.  I  believe  these  two 
were  never  absolutely  correct,  but  were  thought  near  enough  to  the 
mark  for  practical  purposes,  and  think  this  "mark"  was  meant  to 
be  12^  Cyathi,  and  60  respectively.  I  do  not  think  it  need  trouble 
us  if  the  former  seems  to  go  against  the  5  Cyathi  theory  ;  it  does 
not  practically,  for  it  is  half,  and  a  quarter,  respectively,  of  vessels 
which  do  suit  that  hypothesis.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
12i  is  an  eighth  of  100  Cyathi. 

This  conclusion  for  No.  2  vessel  seems  to  me  more  reasonable 
than  trying  to  stretch  it  to  suit  the  5  Cyathi  idea.  On  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  think  it  need  hurt  our  conscience  to  stretch  the  big 
cup  from  92  to  96 ;  it  is  only  making  a  bumper  of  it ;  and  really 
57^  Cyathi  is  an  awkward  figure. 

Possibly  jokes  have  been  cut  in  Latin  over  these  bowls,  on  the 
advisability  of  using  the  scant  measure  for  water,  and  the  good  one 
for  wine ;  but,  after  all  said  and  done,  their  ofi'ences  are  not  great. 

MR.    OLDFIELU'S    BASIS. 

As  regards  Mr.  Oldfield's  calculations,  I  made  the  remark  in 
passing,  that  if  his  data  be  correct  his  calculations  are  right, 

I  was  led  _  to  say  so,  because  on  consulting  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (Ed.  1842)  I  found  the 
Eoman  Sextarius  there  stated  to  be  not  '96  but  -99  +  (the  exact 
fraction  given  is  '9911)  of  an  Imperial  pint;  not  a  very  great 
discrepancy,  but  one  that  rather  spoils  the  neatness  of  the  result. 
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According  to  this  the  No.  1  vessel  will  be  something  under  the 
round  figure  10  [9 -69],  so  it  will  not  be  an  exact  multiple  of  5 
Cyatlii,  or  even  an  exact  number  of  Cyathi — so  with  tlie  rest.  And 
the  sliort  measures  will  be  shorter  still.  It  will  not  make  much 
difference,  but  it  spoils  the  singular  symmetry  of  the  previous 
result. 

I  have  since  learnt  from  Mr.  Oklfield  that  his  authority  was 
also  Dr.  Smitli,  but  a  later  edition  ;  and  I  have  also  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Philip  Smith  which  will  be  given  lower 
down,  giving  his  authorities  and  the  reason  for  the  emendation,  I 
have  thought  it  best,  however,  not  to  cancel  my  remarks  as  first 
written,  because  it  has  led  to  explanations  interesting  and  valuable 
to  classical  and  antiquarian  students. 

A  more  homely  and  practical  test  of  the  value  of  tlie  liquid 
measure  theory  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British 
Museum,  when  he  heard  of  this  Irchester  find,  and  that  was 
simply  to  measure  one  set  against  the  other  ;  Irchester  versus  Castle 
Howard. 

A    PRACTICAL    TRIAL. 

For  if  they  agree  it  will  be  a  further  and  strong  argument  that 
the  liquid  measure  theory  is  correct — that  the  two  sets  are  as 
analogous  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  their  use  and  purpose  identical. 
And  in  that  case  Mr.  Oldfield's  ingenious  calculations  come  near 
enough  to  the  mark,  to  leave  little  doubt  that  as  well  as  liquid 
measures,  they  are  all  wine  measures,  and  thus  their  use,  sacred  or 
profane,  may  still  further  be  determined. 

But  if  these  two  sets  come  badly  out  of  the  practical  test,  and 
do  not  agree  with  each  other,  then  I  think  we  must  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that — whatever  their  use  aud  object,  they  were  not 
Imperial  measures. 

Or  else  to  the  only  other  alternative  conclusion,  viz.,  that  they 
are  not  analogous  sets  of  vessels  ;  that  is,  that  the  Yorkshire  bowls 
may  be  measures,  and  wine  measures,  but  that  these  Irchester  ones 
are  not  so,  but  something  else,  we  know  not  what. 

CAPACITIES    OF    IRCHESTER   BOWLS. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  only  four  of  the  vessels  which  I  had 
before  me  were  likely  to  be  measures,  viz.,  the  four  graduated 
bowls.  Having  measured  these  carefully  in  ounces  of  water  (and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  Avith  those  which  had  holes,  or  a  bottom  out, 
and  required  careful  manipulation  with  clay),  and  as  accurately  as 
I  knew  how,  considering  their  size  and  form  ;  I  find  that  the}^  come 
out  thus,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and  taking  Mr.  Oldfield's 
data  of  calculation. 
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TABLE    OF    CONTENTS    OF    THE    IRGHESTER   VESSELS. 


Vessel. 

Pints.              Ounces. 

Cyathi, 

Multiple  of  5  Cyathi. 

(1) 

-      4i      -      92      = 

57^     ^ 

(means)  5    x    12  (?) 

(2) 

=    same    =    same    = 

same    = 

same 

(3) 

=6        =    120      = 

75       - 

5    X    15 

(4) 

=      8        =    150      = 

93f     - 

(means)  5    x    20  {%) 

(less  6  ozs.) 

Hence  you  will  see  tliat  these  vessels  appear  to  go  on  where  the 
others  leave  off.  Our  two  smallest  vessels  are  duplicatt^s,  and 
curiously  enough  of  precisely  the  same  capacity  as  the  largest  Castle 
Howard  one. 

And  here  I  have  to  say  in  measuring  the  Irchester  bowls,  I  did 
not  fill  them  to  the  very  brim,  but  instinctively  stopped  short  at  the 
point,  where  the  brim  turns  in.  I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that 
this  is  the  right  point  to  fill  up  to,  with  measures  of  this  type  and 
build  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  form,  I  believe  they  are 
measures  equally  with  the  other  ones. 

This  comparison  of  the  two  sets  appears  to  me  to  result  thus  : — 

RESULT    OF    COMPARISON. 

1.  Our  two  smallest  correspond  exactly  to  the  Castle  Howard 
largest,   as  aforesaid.      But  that,  unfortunately,   was  one   of   the 
defaulters  ;  it  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what  was  required  of  it.    So 
no  more  do  these.     Still  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  exactly' 
agree,  especially  as  the  number  of  ounces  is  large. 

2.  We  cannot  compare  the  capacities  of  the  two  sets  further,  for 
the  rest  of  ours  are  all  bigger.  But  our  J^o.  3  confirms  the  multiple 
theory.     So  far  we  have  two  confirmations  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  position. 

3.  Our  5/^r/es!^  vessel  is ^9 3|  Cyathi.  But  in  such  a  large  bo \,1 
a  few  ounces  more  or  less  make  no  appreciable  difference.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  it  is  full  to  a  Cyathus  :  possibly  it  was  meant 
to  be  95  =  19  X  5.  and  if  so,  it  confirms  the  multiple  theory. 

THE    LARGE    BOWL    AND    MAECENAS. 

Since  first  reading  my  Paper  it  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  that 
our  modern  English  gallon  is  (at  Mr.  Oldfield's  data)  exactly 
100  Cyathi ;  for  8  pints  =  8  x  20  =  160  ozs. ;  which  divided  by  1  -6 
gives  100.  From  further  observation,  I  have  little  doubt,  more- 
over, that  our  largest  Irchester  bowl  just  referred  to,  holds  an  exact, 
gallon.  I  was  led  to  diminish  its  size  in  this  way  :  it  has  lost  its 
bottom,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  measure  it,  I  set  it  upon  a  piece 
of  soft  clay ;  and  I  purposely  allowed  the  clay  to  project  somewhat 
inside,  because  the  others  have  such  a  projection, — owing  to  the 
disc  of  the  vessel's  bottom  forming  the  base,  being  convex  within, 
and  concave  externally. 
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Closer  inspection  shows  that  the  missing  bottom  was  of  a 
different  make.  It  was  evidently  a  separate  piece  brazed  on,  with 
an  external  rim,  probably,  to  stand  on  (like  the  Castle  Howard 
base),  if  so,  it  would  require  no  concavity  for  safe  standing.  It 
would  thus  hold  a  few  ounces  more  than  I  gave  it  credit  for ;  if  we 
give  it  back  G  ounces,  it  will  be  a  precise  gallon,  and  a  hundred 
Cyatlii. 

This  conclusion,  which  appears  extremely  reasonable,  would 
make  our  big  bowl  interesting  as  a  palj)able  illustration  of  the  passage 
Mr.  Oldfield  cites  from  a  beautiful  little  Ode  of  Horace, — Ode  viii. 
Book  III.  : — 

* '  Sume  Maecenas  Cyathos,  amici 
Sosi)itis,  centum  ;  " 

Horace  had  invited  his  friend  and  patron,  the  great  man,  Ma3cenas, 
to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  his  company  one  evening  in  March.  The 
poet  writes  him  a  few  exquisite  lines  (which  he  sends  in  with  his 
card  possibly)  to  account  for  a  bachelor's  merry-making  on  a  day 
of  the  calendar  usually  kept  by  married  folk.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
poet  was  once  close  upon  being  killed  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  tree 
on  that  day  in  some  previous  year,  and  ever  after  he  made  a  point 
of  gratefully  keeping  the  anniversary  with  religious  rites,  and  a 
supper  party  to  follow ;  and  he  entreats  MECcenas  to  lay  aside,  for 
once,  his  state  cares,  and  come  and  help  him.  All  Eome's  enemies, 
he  says,  have  been  lately  well  thrashed  in  every  direction,  and  there 
was  cause  for  anxiety  neither  at  home  nor  abroad. 

The  poet  adds  that  he  will  broach  for  the  occasion  an  amphora 
of  such  and  such  a  vintage  ;  and  hopes  his  patron  will  keep  it  up 
with  him  till  the  morning  light,  and  finish  his  hundred  Cyathi. 

This  passage  corroborates  the  suggestion  that  wine  beakers, 
however  large,  were  reckoned  by  Cyathi, — "  glasses,"  as  we  should 
say, — and  it  also  supports  the  multiple-of-five  theory  ;  while  this 
Knuston  Hall  bowl  helps  us  to  realise  a  gem  of  Roman  verse,  and 
it  might  be  added,  the  capacity  of  a  Roman  statesman, — imperial 
measure.* 

In  justice  to  Maecenas,  (or  rather  to  Horace's  intentions  for  him), 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  dispersed  over  many  pleasant  hours,  enlivened 
with  song,  and  music,  and  the  poet's  sparkling  wit.  Msecenas' 
"  allowance  "  need  not  be  the  least  suggestive  of  inebriety.t 

*  In  Plato's  Symposium,  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  each  empty  a  four  pint  cup.  Plato  says 
he  allowed  each  of  his  slaves  at  the  Saturnalia  a  Congius  of  wine,  or  a  little  under  six  pints. 
Pliny  mentions  a  man  who  got  the  nickname  of  "  Tricongius,"  from  his  power  of  absorbing 
3  Congii,  18  pints  nearly,  at  a  sitting, — a  "  12-bottle  man  "  we  should  call  him. 

t  Mixed  Wines.— The  Greeks  and  Romas,  it  is  well  known,  considered  wine  positively 
unwholesome  without  water.  The  Jews  had  the  same  prejudice  against  neat  wine  in  late 
pre-Christian  times,  see  the  last  verse  of  the  '2nd  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  mixing  of  wine 
with  water  in  the  Christian  Sacrament — (a  point  thought  important  by  ultra-catholics)  was 
probably  of  no  real  significance,  but  merely  a  tradition  of  what  was  usual  in  civilized  life, 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  I.  N 
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THE    FIVE    CYATHI    THEORY. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  five 
Cyathi  hypothesis  ;  though  there  may  possibly  be  something  in  it. 
The  number  of  the  Muses  was  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  by 
Horace  (Ode  xix.  Book  iii.)  for  consuming  nine  Cyathi;  and  possibly 
the  number  of  fingers  on  the  hand  may  have  suggested  the  propriety 
of  stopping,  as  a  rule,  at  five,  or  going  on  to  a  multiple  of  five,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  Eomans  were  much  ruled  by  superstition, 
and  fancied  indications  of  various  kinds,  in  the  common  matters  of 
daily  life.  Certain  it  is  that  fingers  were  the  origin  of  figures 
stopping  at  ten,  and  then  decimally  repeating ;  and  number  5  may 
have  been  a  rule  of  the  bottle — nothing  more  likely  ;  but  we  should 
like  to  find  some  positive  corroboration  in  classical  writers  before 
accepting  it  as  a  fact.  The  matter  seems  to  require  a  more  extended 
examination  ;  and  now  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the  track,  all  these 
vessels  wherever  existing,  ought  to  be  carefully  measured,  and 
compared ;  and  if  possible  by  the  same  person. 

At  present  I  think  the  most  of  wide  general  coincidences, 
relating  to  these  two  sets ;  e.g.,  such  as  the  fact  of  two  of  ours  being 
exactly  the  size  of  one  of  the  Castle  Howard,  and  also  the  fact  of  our 
other  two  being  respectively  6  and  8  modern  English  pints.  The 
Eoman  sextarius  was  so  near  our  pint,  that  if  the  Roman  called  for 
his  sextarius  of  half-and-half,  and  the  Briton  for  his  pint,  the  latter 
would  have  a  very  slight  advantage,  less  than  lOOtli  part  of  a  pint, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith  (1st  Edition)  y^*^'^  according  to  his  last. 

A    FRESH    POINT    IN    MR.    OLDFIELD's    FAVOUR. 

Now  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  result  tells  for  Mr.  Old- 
field's  theory  in  the  opinion  of  my  hearers.  To  my  mind,  this 
Irchester  investigation  results  decidedly  in  his  favour.  The  matter 
of  measurement  is  not  against  him,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  for  him. 

But  even  if  that  feature  of  the  matter  were  less  for  him  than  it 
is,  there  is  another  feature  which  I  should  think  he  would  hail  with 
great  delight,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  the  two  colanders,  with 
our  set ;  for  surely  that  forms  a  strong  testimony  in  his  favour,  and 
of  quite  a  new  and  independent  kind.  If  they  are  not  ivine  col- 
anders, what  are  they  1  I  find  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  under  the 
head  Vinum,  and  also  under  Colum  (the  Latin  for  colander)  these 
very  two  Irchester  vessels,  described  thus  'Wine  strainers  were 
made  of  bronze,  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed  an  elegant 
pattern."  Kitchen  colanders  surely  would  have  been  of  a  stronger 
make,  and  the  holes  less  minute,  and  not  so  artistic   probably.     It 

nothing  more.  The  old  \dne  Hbations  were  on  the  contrary  merum,  neat  wine ;  Vinum,  wine 
for  drinking,  always  implied  mixed  wine.  In  early  Jewish  times  watered  wine  is  spoken  of 
with  contempt.  See  Isaiah  XXII.  Psalm  Ixxv.  9,  may  allude  to  a  practice  of  heightening  the 
streiigtli  of  wino  liy  ••^liices  or  drugs,  and  al>o  pos.'^ihly  to  IKuifion  of  the  same  after  pa-^shi^-  it 
through  ;i  c.ilaii.lrr.     (Scr  als..  Isaiah,  v.  •.'•.')  h>y  thc'l>ad  [.nn-tice  of  iiitiM.,<if.\  iiig-  wii.e. 
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will  be  concedetl  then  I  think  that  these  are  wine  colanders ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  birds  of  a  feather  flocking  together,  we  might 
conclude  that  their  companion  vessels  had  lo  do  with  wine  too,  if 
we  had  never  read  Mr.  Oldfield's  paper. 

What  again  could  be  the  use  of  these  bowls  without  handles, 
with  the  brim  turned  in,  so  many  of  them  in  a  pack,  and  of 
graduated  sizes,  if  not  for  measures  ]  What  other  possible  use  for 
them  can  be  thought  of,  though  what  puzzles  me  rather  is  that 
something  to  indicate  their  capacities  is  not  stamped  U2:)on  them. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  our  half-pint  from  pint,  or  that  from  a  quart,  but 
not  so  easy  when  bowls  are  so  near  of  a  size  to  say  at  sight  which 
is  the  75  Cyathi  cup  and  which  the  80  for  instance. 

THE    BEVELLED    RIM. 

The  bevelled-in  rim  of  these  bowls  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  bright 
idea  for  a  liquid  measure.  It  serves  several  purposes.  (1.)  It 
prevents  the  liquor  from  spilling  when  moved.  (2.)  It  gives  a 
definite  mark  below  the  rim  up  to  which  to  fill  the  liquid  ;  without 
such  a  stop  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  a  vessel  is  full,  until  it  runs 
over ;  the  want  of  such  a  stop  in  our  beer  measures,  is  no  doubt  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  those  who  have  to  sell,  and  is  a  good 
deal  in  their  pockets  at  the  end  of  a  year,  especially  if  they  take 
care  to  put  a  good  head  on.  In  testing  these  bevellecl-rim  vessels  I 
instinctively  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the  rim,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  I  dicl  right.  (3.)  It  gives  strength  to  the  thin  material. 
We  are  not  clever  enough  now-a-days  to  make  our  measures  pack 
into  each  other.  Perhaps  we  do  not  want  so  often  to  pack  up 
and  move.  But  we  often  see  a  graduated  set  of  weights  of  this 
period  forming  a  pile. 

THE    KNARESBOROUGH    VESSELS. 

I  must  here  mention  that  to  accompany  the  first  reading  of  this 
Paper,  I  received  a  description  from  my  brother-in-law,  Eev.  Geo. 
Rowe,  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  of  four 
bronze  bowls,  which  are  in  the  York  Museum,  and  which  were 
found  at  Knaresborough  in  1864.  They  are  all  too  full  of  holes 
to  be  tested  with  water,  but  from  their  lineal  measurements,  an 
approximate  estimate  of  their  contents  comes  out  thus  : — 

KNARESBOROUGH  BOWLS. 


Vessel. 

Pints. 

Ounces. 

Cyalhi. 

(1) 

=       3       = 

60 

=      37i    = 

5    X      7i 

(2) 

=            4:             = 

80 

=      50      = 

5    X    10 

(3) 

=  same    = 

same 

=    same     = 

same 

(i) 

=      6      = 

120 

=       75       = 

5    X    15 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  capacities  all  correspond  with 
one  or  other  of  the  Irchester  or  Castle  Howard  vessels,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly.  E.g.,  York  Nos.  2  and  3  are  80  ozs.  = 
Castle  Howard  I^o.  4.  York  No.  4  is  120  ozs.  =  Irchester  No.  2. 
York  No.  1  is  just  half  the  last  named  and  so  is  related  to  it. 

Mr.  Eowe  enclosed  me  a  note  from  Eev.  Canon  John  Ken- 
rick,  who  was  much  connected  with  the  York  Museum,  and  is  a 
well  known  veteran  in  antiquities.  Mr.  Kenrick  mentions  photo- 
graphs of  the  Castle  Howard  set  as  being  in  the  same  case  with  the 
Knaresborough  vessels,  and  that  the  former  was  entitled  hatterie  de 
cuisine.  He  believes  both  sets  to  be  Koman,  but  "  beyond  that," 
he  says,  "  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  fixed." 

The  Eomans  must  have  had  mild  cooks,  and  good  tempered 
fires,  to  make  their  hcdteries  de  cuisine  last  a  week. 

INSPECTION    OF    SAME. 

I  examined  and  made  notes  of  these  Knaresborough  vessels 
some  months  back,  through  the  kindness  of  Canon  Eaine,  of  York. 

They  are  placed  in  the  York  Museum  with  the  Celtic  and 
Saxon  antiquities ;  but  they  seem  to  be  an  exceedingly  analogous 
set  to  ours.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Thos.  Gott,  of  Knaresborough,  who 
presented  them  to  York,  that  they  were  found  in  digging  a  drain, 
four  feet  deep,  two  miles  north  of  Knaresborough.  Mr.  Gott 
writes  : — "  I  think  it  had  been  a  Eoman  encampment  by  the 
variety  of  articles  ; — brass  plates,  dishes,  basins,  strainers,  vase, 
scale  bottom,  bridle  bits  with  brass  rings,  a  quantity  of  nails,  an 
iron  fire-grate,  iron  implements,  &c.  The  above  were  found  near 
each  other."     This  is  all  I  can  learn  of  this  Knaresborough  set. 

It  consists  of  eight  vessels  of  four  varieties,  viz.  : — (1)  A  big 
shallow  bronze  basin  18  in.  across  and  3^  in.  deep,  with  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom.  (2)  Portions  of  two 
colanders,  apparently  just  like  ours.  (3)  Four  graduated  bowls, 
with  bevelled  rims,  just  like  ours  ;  the  bases  brazed  on,  but  all 
gone  but  one  ; — all  in  a  very  holey,  ragged,  and  rotten  state.  (4)  A 
flat  plain  round  plate  with  a  base. 

I  cannot  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  they  were  aU  packed 
together  ;  Canon  Eaine  thinks  they  were. 

A    SINGLE    VESSEL. 

In  the  York  Museum,  in  a  Eoman  case,  is  one  little  bronze 
vessel,  precisely  like  the  Castle  Howard  ones.    Size  i\  in.  by  2  J  in. 

THE    HELMSDALE    SET. 

My  first  communication  to  Land  and  Water-,  elicited  from 
another  correspondent  (October  24,  1874),  a  mention  of  a  pack  of 
bronze  vessels,  very  like  the  Irchester  set,  found  in  the  extreme 
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north  of  this  island.  He  writes,  "  It  may  interest  the  writers  of 
the  above  "  (alhiding  to  my  description),  "  and  some  of  your  other 
readers  to  know,  that  it  almost  exactly  describes  a  set  of  bronze 
dishes  found  three  years  ago  in  Sutherland,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Dunrobin.  These  were  found  during  the  progress  of  the  railway 
works  near  Helmsdale,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  county.  They 
were  seven  in  number,  and  of  different  forms,  and  were  placed  one 
inside  another,  under  two  feet  of  gravel,  near  an  earth-fast  boulder, 
which  had  probably  been  selected  as  a  mark." 

I  have  since  had  a  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  James  Joass, 
of  the  Manse,  Golspie,  respecting  these  vessels,  and  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  me,  not  only  a  description,  and  some  beauti- 
fully drawn  sketches  and  sections,  but  also  some  good  photographs 
of  them. 

They  appear  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  in  their  four  varieties, 
with  the  Irchester  set,  viz.  : — 

1.  Two  colanders  with  perforations  in  elegant  patterns. 

2.  A  shallow  jDan — patera  ? 

3.  Three  measures.  Two  with  out-turned,  and  one  with  in-turned 
rim  ;  and  all  three  with  a  base  formed  of  a  disc  of  the  vessel's 
bottom,  as  before  described. 

4.  A  basin. 

Like  the  Irchester,  they  are  without  inscription  or  ornament, 
and  of  the  same  thin  material,  but  in  worse  preservation.  Like 
ours  too,  several  had  been  mended  with  patches  and  rivets. 

Mr.  Joass  has  been  good  enough  to  measure  the  three  bowls, 
and  they  come  out  as  under  : — 

HELMSDALE    VESSELS. 
Vessel.  Ounces.  Ounces. 

(1)  =     22     means,  perhaps,     24 

(2)  :=     74     means,  perhaps,     72 

(3)  =132     means,  perhaps,   128 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  smallest  of  the  above  corresponds 
curiously  enough  with  Castle  Howard,  No.  2,  but  may  mean  24  ozs. ; 
or  it  may  mean  20,  i.e.,  just  our  pint. 

The  others  seem  to  behave  badly ;  but  I  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  deal  with  a  tender  vessel  full  of  holes,  or  to  say  to  a  few 
Cyathi,  when  a  large  bowl  is  full,  or  exactly  where  to  stop. 

Without  much  stretching  a  point  (or  rather  contracting  a  point, 
for  the  bowls  sin  in  being  too  big),  they  may  be  taken  to  mean  as 
conjectured  in  the  above  Table. 


Cyathi. 

= 

15 

= 

5 

X 

3 

= 

45 

= 

5 

X 

9 

— 

80 

z= 

5 

X 

16 
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SIXTEEN    MEASURES. 

I  have  drawn  out  the  annexed  Table  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
sixteen  vessels  which  I  have  had  to  do  with,  tabulated  in  the  order 
of  their  capacities,  and  showing  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
100  Cyathi ;  which  appears  to  be  the  figure  which  dominates  them 
all.  If  this  latter  notion  be  correct,  then  our  largest  Irchester,  or 
"  Maecenas'  bowl,"  will  be  the  dominating  bowl  of  all  which  have 
come  under  my  notice. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  water  to  wine 
vras  not  invariable,  but  was  ruled,  I  believe,  by  the  SymjMsiarch  or 
chairman  of  the  wine  party :  each  man  would  probably  have  his 
own  hobby  on  the  subject,  and  this  may  explain  the  existence  of  so 
many  proportionate  vessels. 


TABLE     OF     THE    CASTLE    HOWARD,     IRCHESTER, 

YORK,    AND 

HELMSDALE     BOWLS. 

Sets. 

Ounces. 

Cyathi. 

Part  of  Others.  ■ 

Part  of  100  Cyathi. 

C.  H. 

=       16 

= 

10     = 

half  20,  &c. 

= 

tenth  of  100 

C.  H. 

=       22 

... 

=  (1)  24 

= 

15     = 

quarter  of  60 

... 

=  (I)  20 

= 

12i  = 

half  25 

= 

eighth  of  100 

H. 

=       22 
=  0)  24 

... 

=  (?)  20 

= 

same  = 

same 

= 

same 

C.  H. 

=       40 

= 

25     = 

half  50 

= 

quarter  of  100 

Y. 

=       60 

= 

371  = 

half  75 

H. 

=       74 

, 

... 

=  0)  72 

= 

45     = 

= 

yV  of  10^ 

C.  H. 

--=       80 

= 

50     = 

twice  25 

= 

half  100 

Y. 

=       80 

= 

same  = 

same 

r^ 

same 

Y. 

=       80 

=- 

same  = 

same 

= 

same 

C.  H. 

=       92 

... 

=  (1)  96 

= 

60     = 

four  times  15 

= 

1  of  100 

I. 

=       96 

= 

same  = 

same 

= 

same 

I. 

=       96 

= 

same  = 

same 

= 

same 

I. 

=     120 

= 

75     = 

twice  37| 

= 

1  of  100 

Y. 

=     120 

= 

same  = 

same 

= 

same 

H. 

=     132 

, , , 

=  (?)128 

= 

80     = 

8  times  10 

= 

i  of  100 

I. 

=     160 

= 

100 

= 

100 
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As  far  as  I  know,  these  Yorkshire,  Northants,  and  Sutherland 
sets,  are  the  only  instances  in  England  of  such  vessels  as  sets ;  of 
which  the  Northamptonshire  appears  the  most  perfect,  and  best 
preserved.  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  corresponding 
with  myself,  appeared  somewhat  regretful  that  the  National  Col- 
lection should  be  less  rich  in  this  respect  than  private  ones. 
Possibly  a  feeling  of  patriotism  may  lead  to  the  presenting  or 
devising  of  one  of  these  sets  to  the  nation.  Though  much  prized 
by  their  present  possessors,  these  private  collections  are  apt  to  be 
dispersed  in  after  generations,  and  their  value  and  interest,  if  not 
themselves,  quite  lost  sight  of. 

SECULAR    OR    RELIGIOUS. 

While  congratulating  Mr.  Oldfield  on  obtaining  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  correct  clue  to  the  uses  of  these  graduated  basins,  I  must 
be  now  allowed  to  question  (which  I  do  with  diffidence)  that 
portion  of  his  conclusion  which  appears  to  consign  bronze  wine 
measures  to  exclusively  secular  uses. 

I  do  not  say  that  some  types  of  them, — the  Castle  Howard 
possibly,  may  not  be  secular. 

But  there  seems  to  be  indications  in  the  case  of  the  vessels - 
before  us,  which  to  my  mind  draw  us  strongly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  must  have  been  sacred  vessels  of  the  old  Eoman  religion 
as  well  as  wine  measures,  if  your  patience  will  allow  me  to  lay 
before  you  the  facts,  and  arguments,  pointing  this  way. 

In  a  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Oldfield,  that 
gentleman,  however,  begs  that  it  may  be  understood  that  (1)  he  by 
no  means  intended  to  confine  sanctity  to  the  precious  metals ;  or 
(2)  to  deny  that  vessels  of  this  kind  might  not  sometimes  be  turned 
to  sacred  uses ;  he  simply  makes  no  affirmation  on  that  point,  no 
evidence  having  when  he  wrote  come  before  him  to  justify  such  an 
assertion.  On  the  whole  he  wishes  to  appear  as  not  asserting  the 
contrary  of  my  opinion,  but  as  "  asserting  nothing,  but  waiting  for 
further  proof."  He  expresses  pleasure  that  we  agree  more  than  we 
differ.  He  doubtless  Avill  concede,  to  begin  with,  that  these  vessels 
being  plain  and  uninscribed,  is  no  initial  argument  against  their 
religious  character,  for  some  of  the  silver  vessels  he  mentions  were 
also  uninscribed,  and  yet  known  to  be  religious. 

POSITIVE    ARGUMENTS. 

As  positive  arguments  for  thus  being  considered  a  sacred  set  of 
vessels,  I  may  cite  : 

1.  Their  being  found  in  a  cemetery;  and  (bear  in  mind)  not 
nea7%  but  in,  for  they  were  found  where  graves  were  all  round  them 
on  every  side  ;  for  T  got  Mr.  Lay.  the  contractor,  to  show  rao.  as 
UHiu-  as  lip  .•uuld  .iii<l,t;('.  tlir  sp..1.       It  is  uiilikel\-    th.-tl    tlit-iv    woiiM 
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be  drinking  going  on  in  a  Roman  cemetery ; — for  Christian  impro- 
prieties in  this  respect,  I  will  not  answer.  And  if  they  were  drink 
vessels  from  the  adjoining  castra,  or  town,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  carry  them  to  their  churchyard  if  they  wanted  to  bury  them. 
But  if  they  were  sacred  vessels  their  presence  in  a  graveyard  is  very 
natural  indeed.  Religion  and  death  have  always,  in  all  times  and 
peoples,  been  inse;)arable.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  would  be  little 
religion  left  on  earth  at  all,  unless  it  were  for  death. 

EOMANS    AND    DEATH. 

The  Romans  especially  looked  upon  all  things  connected  with 
death,  funerals,  and  sepulchres,  in  a  most  religious  light,  and  very 
severe  laws  were  enacted  against  violating  graves.  They  had 
Shakespear's  horror  of  their  bones  being  touched.  The  limits  of  a 
grave-yard  were  carefully  defined  by  "  clppi "  or  pillars  set  in  the 
ground  at  the  four  corners.  (Possibly  the  "  short  pillars  "  found  in 
"  the  ruins  "  of  Irchester  camp  in  the  last  century,  as  recorded  by 
Bridges,  were  two  of  these  cipjji  from  the  adjoining  cemetery.) 
Carrying  off  bodies  or  bones,  was  punishable  with  death  or  exile, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender.  Any  place  where  a  burial 
took  place  was  henceforth  religiosits.  All  things  left  to  the  Dii 
Manes  were  religiosce  ;  even  the  place  where  slaves  were  buried  was 
religiosus.  Religion  and  worship  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
seemed  to  revolve  round  death  as  its  chief  centre  and  spring.  Their 
funeral  rites  and  observances,  were,  as  we  know,  most  elaborate, 
and  a  conspicuous  national  characteristic  ;  and  these  observances 
included  annual  commemorations  over  the  tombs,  with  priest  and 
sacrifice  (libation), — being  in  fact  pagan  masses  for  the  dead.* 

A    PICTURE. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  to 
ourselves  a  scene,  that  must  have  occurred,  many  a  time  and  oft,  on 
that  grassy  knoll  by  the  Nene  side,  just  where  these  bowls  were 
found.  The  Roman-British  (or  more  likely  Romano-Gallic,  or 
Romano-German  ;  for  the  Romans  were  not  such  fools  as  ever  to 
employ  native  troops  except  out  of  their  own  country)  population 
of  the  castra,  military  and  civil,  flocking  at  the  close  of  February — 
Xew  Year's  eve — to  the  sacred  enclosure,  marked  out  by  cippi ; 
distinguished  perhaps  by  a  sacellum  and  dotted  with  a  few  handsome 
monuments,  and  many  a  humble  tomb-stone  ;  each  memorial,  great 
or  little,  an  object  of  reverence  and  affection  to  many  a  survivor. 
It  is  thronged  now  with  mournful  commemorators,  the  men  in 

*  If  these  vessels  are  what  I  take  them  to  be,  one  colander  was  probably  put  inside  the 
other,  and  both  inside  the  patera  ;  then  wine  was  poured  in  ;  and  first  one  colander,  and  then 
the  other,  was  lifted  out,  leaving  the  wine  doubly  strained,  and  ready  to  be  poured,  by  the 
priest,  over  the  tomb,  or  altar.  The  larger  colander,  you  will  observe,  has  finer  perforations 
than  the  other. 
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black,  the  women  in  white,  all  bearing  flowers  and  offerings.  There 
is  tlie  sacred  priest  consi^icuous,  for  this  annual  duty,  in  his  apex 
(mitre),  and  loina  (cope).  Eound  him  assistants,  and  a  store  of 
amphora3.  The  wine  is  broached.  These  vessels  now  before  us  are 
brought  out.  A  Roman  oflicer,  leading  a  boy  and  girl,  requests  a 
libation  of  75  cyathi  (our  vessels  No.  2),  to  be  poured  over  the 
recent  tomb  of  a  dear  wife,  taken  from  him,  a  while  back,  in  the 
spring  time  of  her  life  and  beauty.  The  wine  is  doubly  strained, 
and  then  with  solemn  words  not  without  tears,  poured  out  to  the 
Dli  Manes  with  an  earnestly  breathed  prayer  from  the  widower, 
that  the  great  Unknown  God,  would  make  the  way  pleasant  for  his 
poor  wife  wandering  in  the  shadowy  land  ;  where  he  knows  he 
must  some  time  join  her  ;  perhaps  in  a  few  days  or  hours  ;  for  the 
savage  enemy  is  known  to  be  gathering  in  force  over  the  Nene  in 
the  forests  of  l!^orthamptonshire  and  Eutland,  and  possibly  another 
sun  may  see  him  a  stiffened  and  bloody  corpse,  and  his  children 
captives  in  this,  to  him,  cursed  Britain.  A  story  more  stran^^e 
than  any  fiction,  if  we  only  knew  it,  and  emotions  more  touching 
than  anything  pen  can  describe,  have  doubtless  been  the  lot  of 
many  a  brave  Roman  officer  and  gentleman,  quartered  at  Irchester, 
when  Christianity  was  in  its  cradle. 

A    CONJECTURE. 

But  Irchester  very  probably  had  the  "  good  news"  brought  to 
it,  before  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Roman  station.  The  seeds  of 
Christianity  we  know  came  hither  with  the  Romans  in  very  early 
times  ;  and  the  Roman-British  Church  grew  and  grew ;  till,  fed  by 
the  blood  of  St.  Alban,  and  other  martyrs,  it  at  length  elbowed  out 
the  old  religions,  and  the  unknown  God  was  pretty  generally 
exchanged  for  the  known  and  loved  Lord  Jesus ;  and  pagan 
sacrifices  for  the  Christian  altar.  Until  at  length  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Constantine,  (or  about  100  years  before  the  Romans  withdrew 
their  troops  from  Britain)  Christianity  was  elected  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  Empire.  And  by  imperial  edict  the  military  banners 
streaming  by  the  Nene  valley,  were  seen  to  bear  upon  them  the 
monogram  of  THE  CRUCIFIED.  What  more  natural  at  the 
crisis  of  this  happy  change,  than  that,  on  some  dark  night,  these 
vessels  should  be  quietly  carried,  and  buried  among  the  tombs, 
till  the  religion  changed  back,  or  till  the  Day  of  Doom  :  buried 
among  the  bones  of  those  who  had  received  some  kind  of 
comfort  from  them  ;  buried  either  by  the  Christian  authorities, 
or  by  the  old  pagan  priest  who  had  lived  to  see  the  ancient 
religion  slipping  out  of  his  fingers  for  ever  ; — all  he  can  do  being 
decently  to  bury  it. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  I.  O 
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ETRUSCAN    TOMB. 

2.  But  another  thing  which  makes  me  disposed  to  connect  these 
vessels  religiously  with  the  Irchester  graves,  is  an  account  I  find  in 
Fosbrooke's  Antiquities  (vol.  i.,  p.  6,  1825),  of  the  contents  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  found  in  the  Tiphatine  mountains,  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  The  passage  runs  thus  : — "  On  the  left  side  of  the  head 
were  two  swords  of  iron,  and  a  wine  colander  of  bronze,  it  was  a 
kind  of  deep  bowl  with  many  holes,  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  sieve, 
with  a  handle,  and  fitting  into  a  saucer  without  holes  ;— serving  for 
the  straining  of  wine.  The  wines,  being  preserved  in  large  earthen 
vases,  were  thicker  than  ours  (which  are  drinkable  soon  after  vintage) 
and  they  were  necessary  to  be  passed  through  these  kind  of  sieves. 
On  the  same  side  towards  the  feet  w^as  a  bronze  bowl  in  which 
was  found  a  simpulum,  i.e.,  a  round  salver  attached  to  a  long  handle 
crooked  at  the  end,  an  instrument  which  served  to  pour  wine  into 
the  cups  for  libations." 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  these  Etruscan  specimens  (which  seem 
singularly  to  correspond  in  their  varieties,  excepting  the  simpulum, 
to  our  Irchester  set)  might  have  been  originally  secular  articles, 
placed  in  the  tomb.  Still  I  think  these  ofterings  to  the  dead  in 
whatever  form,  whether  placed  once  for  all  in  a  tomb,  or  used 
sacerdotaUy  outside  the  tomb,  became  consecrated  by  this  purpose 
ever  afterwards,  and  would  never  revert  back  to  their  secular  use. 

But  again,  the  simpulum  (as  before  noticed)  is  strictly  a  religious 
utensil,  its  secular  form  being  the  cyathus.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  by  association  all  its  fellow  vessels  in  the  tomb,  were  equally 
religious.  But  they  wonderfully  correspond  to  our  Irchester  set. 
Therefore  this  appears  to  me  a  fresh  argument  that  all  ours  are 
sacrificial,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  sepulchral,  and  there- 
fore sacred,  though  the  simpulum  is  absent.  What  vessel  on  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  and  for  what  secular  purpose  is  our  pan  without 
holes,  into  which  the  sieves  fit  so  exactly,  if  not  a  sacrificial  patera  %  * 
Till  this  one  question  is  answered,  I  cannot  think  of  calling  the  set 
otherwise  than  sacred. 

That  sacrificial  vessels  were  sometimes  of  bronze,  I  find  by  the 
way,  is  mentioned  in  Foshroohe,  vol.  i.  139. 

On  the  whole  then,  while  giving  no  opinion  about  other  sets  ;  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  Irchester  vessels  should  be  deemed  secular, 
And  I  see  a  good  many  facts  and  arguments,  indirect  and  direct, 
which  point  to  the  word  ^^  sacred." 

WINE    IN    BRITAIN. 

One  (perhaps  superficial)  difficulty  about  the  wine  measure  theory, 
connected  with  these  British  finds,  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  that  is, 

*  Like  the  shallow  dish  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchre. 
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that  i^dne  must  necessarily  have  been  imported  into  Britain  ;  or  if 
some  British  Avine  were  made  in  the  late  centuries  of  lioman  rule, 
it  must  have  been  (if  the  climate  were  anything  like  what  it  is  now)  of 
very  uncertain  production,  and  villainous  stulF  when  produced.  It 
was  impossible  they  could  have  made  it  so  far  north  as  York  ;  much 
less  at  Golspie. 

The  land  and  sea,  and  again  land;  transport,  to  outlying 
roadless  military  settlements,  must  have  made  the  wine  awfully 
expensive  by  the  time  it  reached  Irchester.  Hence,  without 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary  I  doubt  if  it  were  seen  much  here, 
except  at  the  officers'  mess-table  on  state  occasions  ;  and  at  sacrifices. 
For  this  latter  use  expense  would  not  be  grudged.  Now,  this  con- 
sideration, may  be  another  argument  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a 
sacred  use,  as  the  rule,  for  these  British-found  bronze  vessels. 

Beer  (cerevisla,  see  Smith's  Dictionari/  of  Antiquities)  Avas  then, 
as  now,  the  national  beverage  of  these  northern  nations.  They  even 
offered  libations  of  beer  on  the  tombs,  knowing,  I  presume,  nothing 
better  for  Gods  or  men,  than  British  beer. 

CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    MR.    OLDFIELD. 

After  reading  this  Paper  at  l!^orthampton,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  elicited  from  that  gentleman, 
that  his  authority  for  Roman  liquid  measures  compared  with  English, 
was,  as  before  stated,  my  own  authority,  Dr.  Smith. 

MR.    PHILIP    SMITH. 

I  also  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Philip 
Smith,  the  learned  contributor  of  the  articles  in  question,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionari/,  who  most  kindly  satisfied  all  my  enquiries 
on  this  head.  He  informed  me  that  the  2nd  Edition  (1848)  is  in 
many  points  a  new  work,  the  result  of  some  additional  years  of 
extended  study  and  enquiry,  since  the  first  publication  in  1840. 
On  the  point  of  measures,  weights,  and  money,  he  writes, 
"I  followed  in  the  1st  Edition  authorities  which  I  afterwards 
came  to  regard  as  inferior  to  others,  which  were  therefore  followed 
in  the  2nd  Edition.  In  both,  the  leading  authorities  are  appended 
to  the  articles.  "With  reference  to  the  second  and  more  important 
question  in  your  letter, — the  nature  of  the  methods  by  which 
ancient  measures,  &c.,  were  converted  into  ours  ; — this  was  a  special 
point  of  improvement  in  the  2nd  Edition ;  general  articles  on 
weights  and  measures  were  added,  under  the  titles,  Pondera  and 
Mensura.  In  these  articles  (together  with  those  to  which  special 
reference  is  made  in  them,  such  as  Quadrantal,  &c.),  I  believe  you 
will  find  an  outline  of  the  methods,  sufficient  to  give  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  process  of  conversions,  though  leaving  much  to  be 
followed  u]3  by  the  study  of  such  books  as  Bdckli,  Wurm,  and  the 
others  quoted." 
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METHODS    OF    CONVERSION. 

I  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  a  study  of  the  articles 
alluded  to  hy  their  learned  contributor.  They  open  up  a  difficult, 
but  interesting,  field  of  research. 

I  gather  from  them  that  the  ■precise  value  in  English  terms,  of 
Eoman  weights,  and  measures  of  capacity  and  surface,  is  a  j)roblem 
that  theoreticalhj  has  not  yet  been  solved,  though  practically  it  has  ; 
for  a  very  near  approach  to  accuracy  has  evidently  been  made  of 
late  years,  cliiefly  by  the  patient  acumen  of  German  scholars.  It 
has  been  solved  within  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  the  foot,  and 
a  few  grains  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Philip  Smith  gives  an  outline  of 
this  investigation,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  draws  his 
conclusions  evidently  with  judgment. 

Eoman  measures  of  length,  caj^acity,  and  weight,  were  all  (it 
must  be  borne  in  mind)  closely  connected  with  each  other  :  so  that 
if  we  could  find  the  real  standard  foot,  we  could  deduce  the  pound 
from  it ;  and  from  the  pound,  the  pint  measure.  And  so  if  we  had 
a  standard  pound,  or  pint,  we  could  find  the  two  others  from  them 
respectively.  Unfortunately  the  standards,  which  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Capitol,  are  not  now  forthcoming,  and  more 
unfortunately  the  weights,  and  foot  rules  in  general  use  (and 
several  of  these  have  turned  up),  were  evidently  not  made  with  much 
care  ;  for  they  disagree  with  each  other,  and  so  are  no  help. 

There  is  certainly  a  conrjius  measure  in  existence  (the  congius 
=  -J  of  the  amphora,  or  about  six  pints),  which  an  inscription  on 
it  declares  to  have  been  made  in  a.d.  75,  after  the  standard  amphora 
of  the  capitol ;  it  is  called  the  Vespasian,  sometimes  the  Farnese, 
congius.  Here  we  might  think  was  a  solution  of  our  difficulties. 
The  congius  ought  to  hold  ten  Roman  pounds  of  rain  water. 

This  vessel  was  tested  with  distilled  water  in  1630,  and  gave 
5146  (odd)  grains  to  the  Roman  pound.  It  was  tested  again  in 
1721  and  gave  5203  (odd).  So  it  appeared  to  have  gained  57  grains 
in  90  years.  If  this  was  due  to  the  corrosion  of  the  interior,  and 
this  went  on  at  the  same  rate  for  1800  years,  it  would  evidently  be 
a  different  measure  in  1875  to  what  it  was  in  75.  But  other  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  : — e.g.,  the  liquid  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  moment  of  testing ;  the  barometer  ;  the  point  to  which 
filled ;  the  carefulness  of  the  person  testing  ;  and  these  disturbing 
conditions  would  apply  twice,  viz.,  to  its  first  testing,  and  to  a 
modern  testing.  So  that  after  all  this  congius  seems  to  be  little 
help. 

Fortunately  one  other  resource  is  available,  and  that  is  money. 
Curiously  enough  Roman  money*  will  tell  us,  to  a  nicety,  what  a 
pint  held.  For  from  gold  and  silver  coins  we  may  get  the  Roman 
pound.     And  thus  a  shilling  will  tell  us  the  length  of  the  foot  rule. 
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But  even  here  are  elements  of  uncertainty  ;  but  not  so  great  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  from  this  test,  compared  with  and  checked  by  all 
other  methods,  ]\Ir.  Philip  Smith  has  got  his  English  value  for  the 
cyathus,  within  a  shade  of  the  truth,  no  doubt. 

One  thing  more  we  may  note,  and  that  is,  that  considering  the  general 
carelessness  in  weights  and  measures,  we  need  not  be  shocked  if 
sets  of  wine  measures  are  found  with  a  loose  screw  here  and  there  ; 
or  surprised  if  the  said  screw  has  not  become  firmer  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries. 

But  if  we  find  (as  I  think  we  have  found),  that  there  is  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  these  measures  among  each  other  ; 
and  a  marked  method  suiting  their  ratios  of  capacity,  and  a  not 
slight  concord  between  them  and  Mr.  Smith's  final  conclusion  ; 
then  I  think  these  vessels  are  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Smith's  acumen ; 
and  that  Mr.  Smith's  carefulness  and  judgment  have  found  a  new 
and  practical  exposition. 

DISTINCT    TYPES. 

Mr.  Oldfield  asked  me  the  pertinent  question,  in  one  of  his 
letters, — "if  these  bronze  vessels  are  not  secular,  what  were  the 
secular  forms'?"  I  think  I  can  now  answer  that  question;  for  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  on  the  whole  matter  is,  that  there  were 
probably  two  types  of  them,  sacred  and  secular.  It  seems  likely 
that,  as  with  us,  so  with  all  nations  and  religions,  piety  would 
suggest  a  distinct  type  for  the  sacred,  I  think  our  Irchester  ones 
are  that  type,  and  the  Castle  Howard  the  secular. 

The  thin  delicate  bowls  would  not  stand  daily  rough  usage, 
though  they  might  occasional  reverential  use.  Wine  was  a  valuable 
article  here,  and  the  inverted  brim  would  keep  the  ^^recious  oiieriim 
from  spilling. 

In  the  case  of  sacred  bowls,  their  (jraduated  sizes  would  indicate 
various  abilities  of  purse,  or  intensities  of  feeling.  The  larger  the 
quantity  the  greater  perhaps  the  supposed  benefit,  certainly  the 
greater  the  sacrifice,  pockets  being  equal.  Just  as  the  nuniher  of 
masses  sung,  and  paid  for,  were  a  measure  of  pecuniary  cajDacity, 
and  also  of  possible  benefit  to  the  deceased. 

METAL    OF    BOWLS. 

The  thinness  of  the  metal  of  these  bowls,  and  their  original 
golden  gloss,  which  has  endured  from  1600  to  1800  years,  and  the 
care  taken  in  mending  them,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  metal 
was  an  expensive  one,  and  not  common  bronze. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  mysterious  aurichalcum ;  ("the  Greek 
XaA.KoAt/?avov,  translated  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation  (Rev.  ii.  18) 
fine  brass'').  The  metal  seemed  a  mystery  to  Pliny;  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  indicate  that  the  secret  of  making  coj^per  into 
brass  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ancients. 
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Mr.  Butlin  had,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  the  metal  analysed  at 
his  laboratory  at  the  Wellingborough  works. 

He  writes  to  me,  "  the  metal  consists  of  copper  and  tin,  the 
proportion  of  copper  is  greater  than  is  used  in  the  present  day, 
hence  the  appearance  of  gilding." 

I  wish  Mr.  Butlin  had  given  the  exact  proportions  of  the  alloy; 
or  accounted  more  fully  for  the  yellow  lustre  lasting  for  so  many 
ages. 

peel's  sword  and  bowls. 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  my  paper  on  the  bronze 
vessels,  I  have  heard  from  a  friend  that  "■  three  similar  ones  were 
found  in  1856  at  Sandy,  Beds,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Captain 
Peel  (afterwards  Sir  Wm.  Peel,  of  the  JN'aval  Brigade),  when  they 
were  making  a  branch  railway  from  Sandy  to  Potton.  The  Captain 
formed  quite  a  Museum  from  the  antiques  then  found.  Among  the 
rest  was  a  Roman  sword  in  fine  preservation,  and  he  being  a  fighting 
man,  had  one  made  from  it  for  his  own  use,  which  he  used  in  India 
during  the  mutiny,  where  he  fell  at  Lucknow." 

The  vessels  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Sunny- 
side,  Dorking. 

Curiously  enough,  this  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  relatives 
owned  the  Chester  Camp,  and  who  was  present  at  the  finding 
of  a  tombstone  there,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

THE    CEMETERY. 

The  diggers  have  turned  up  some  three  or  four  hundred  skeletons. 
This  I  learn  to  be  a  correct  statement  from  Mr.  Matthew  Bigge,  of 
5,  Upper  Montague  Street,  London,  Mr.  Arkwright's  confidential 
agent.  Mr.  Bigge  is  himself  an  antiquary,  and  was  interested  to 
make  a  note  of  the  number  of  graves  found,  and  also  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  anything  of  interest  or  value  that  might  turn  up. 

CONCRETE. 

Before  describing  the  graves,  I  may  mention  that  I  noticed 
streaks  of  mortar,  and  building  stones,  a  foot  or  so  below  the  surface, 
here  and  there,  in  the  sections  left  by  the  diggers,  in  the  part  where 
the  coffins  were.  And  the  contractor  told  me  that  they  came  across 
large  blocks  of  concrete,  so  hard  and  tough  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  separate  them,  but  tipped  them  intact  into  the  waste 
pits.-  Is  it  possible  that  this  concrete  may  be  an  indication  of 
erections  over  the  tombs  of  a  monumental  kind  1 

*  Northamptonshire  Iron. — It  may  be  explained  to  strangers  to  our  county,  that 
the  ironstone  rock  immediately  underlies  the  surface  soil  of  our  "  red  land,"  in  various  depths 
from  6  to  12  feet  ;  it  is  more  or  less  intersected  and  broken  by  veins,  and  faults  of  sand  and 
clay,  all  which  ai-e  put  back  into  the  pits  vacated  by  the  iron,  levelled,  and  the  surface  soil 
replaced  on  the  top  ;  so  that  a  field  after  the  process  is  as  good  as,  (some  say  better,  than) 
before,  though  left  at  a  lower  level.    This  is  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  England. 
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THE    GRAVES. 

The  ordinary  interments  are  some  three  feet  below  the  surface 
in  graves-  sunk  in  the  ironstone. 

Some  of  these  graves  are  lined  with  rough  limestone  slabs 
with  others  laid  on  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  cist,  now  quite 
filled  up  by  the  infiltration  of  loam. 

In  all  cases  they  are  laid  east  and  west — the  feet  to  the  east :  so 
that  in  the  face  of  a  north  and  south  cutting,  a  row  of  leg  bones, 
would  sometimes  be  seen  projecting,  showing  that  the  graves  were 
in  parallel  ranks,  and  also  proving  that  each  must  have  been 
externally  marked;  probably  by  the  oldest,  and  most  modern, 
grave  mark,  a  hillock, — with  or  without  a  stone. 

' '  At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf 
At  his  heels  a  stone." 

In  no  cases  had  the  bones  been  disturbed  for  fresh  interments ; 
this  also  pvoving  the  existence  of  a  permanent  indication  of  each 
above  ground.  In  a  more  religious,  more  fraternal,  and  more 
sanitary,  but  less  economical  spirit  than  that  of  our  advanced  age, 
each  common  soldier,  had  assigned  to  him  his  resting  place, — a  free- 
hold bearing  no  quit  rent,  sacred  and  unprofaned  till  the  day  of— 
railways.  "  Earth  to  earth,"  each  in  turn  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
kind  lap  of  mother  earth,  there  to  be  absorbed,  and  made  into 
daisies,  on  the  bright  hill  side,  without  ofi'ence,  moral  or  material, 
to  any  living  thing. 

To  make  the  same  ground  do  over  and  over  again  for  the  poorer 
folk,  was  a  piece  of  prudence,  and  good  feeling,  which  did  not  occur 
to  the  pagan  mind. 

The  ironstone  seems  to  have  conservative  qualities,  for  the  bones 
are  all  hard  white  and  undecayed.  The  skulls  which  I  saw  were 
large,  strong,  and  of  an  intellectual  type. 

The  iron,  below  it,  where  near  a  railway  is  worth,  on  an  average,  £200  to  the  fortunate 
owner  ;  who  receives  so  much  per  ton,  on  the  ironstone  extracted 

The  iron  master  lets  the  digging  to  contractors,  who  tender  after  the  sinking  of  trial  pits, 
and  take  the  risk  of  its  turning  out  a  profitable  contract— or  otherwise.     - 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  how  the  tradition  of  smelting,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  ironstone,  had  utterly  vanished  from  Northamptonshire  ;  and  that  in  the 
face  of  great  heaps  of  ancient  slag,  about  the  villages  chiefly  where  Rockingham  fore?t  was. 
Morton,  though  a  good  geologist  for  his  period  CQueen  Anne's  reign)  was  quite  unaware  that 
our  red  rock  was  ironstone  though  it  was  called  ironstone  then.  (See  his  quaint  and  amusing 
old  ioMo— Natural  History  of  NorthamftonsMre,  1712.)  He  imagines  this  slag  to  be  the 
result  of  ore  brought  out  of  Staffordshire  to  the  forests  of  Northamptonshire ! 

I  should  imagine  that  the  ancient  smelting  works  through  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  must  be  referred  back  to  Roman  times  :  and  that  they  dwindled  down  to  nothing, 
under  the  after  relapse  of  this  island  to  barbarism.  Domesday  Book  alludes  to  iron  works  in 
two  villages  only,  Corby  and  Gretton  ;  and  even  these  had  become  recently  extinct,  for  they 
had  been  sources  of  profit  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  were  now  "  wanting." 
The  words  are,  "  plurima  desunt  huic  manerio,  quse  temp.  Reg.  Edw.  appendebant  ibi,  tam  in 
Silva  et  ferrariis,  quam  et  aliis  reditibus." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  case  of,  no  more  wood  no  more  ii'on. 
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THE    COFFINS. 

Besides  the  common  graves,  three  massive  stone  coffins,  and  one 
small  leaden  one,  have  been  exhumed  in  the  course  of  1874. 

The  stone  coffin  last  discovered  was  opened  (by  Mr.  Butlin's 
kind  intimation  to  us)  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  It  had  been  kept  in  situ,  and  untouched,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  contractors ;  as  also  was  another  near  it,  found  six 
weeks  before.  These  coffins  are  laid  deeper  than  the  common  graves, 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  depth.  They  are  simple  stone  cists  (one 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Knuston  Hall)  somewhat 
narrrowing  towards  the  feet,  but  not  so  much  as  the  mediaeval 
stone  coffins  (which  are  more  shapeable  and  less  massive  than  these). 
Two  of  them  are  arched-shaped,  inside  and  out,  at  the  head ;  instead 
of  being  flat-ended  exteriorily  and  excavated  for  the  head,  as  the 
mediaeval.^ 

They  are  rather  roughly  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  Northampton- 
shire free-stone.  The  lids  of  all  are  rough-hewn  ponderous  slabs  of  rag- 
stone  j  requiring  the  united  strength  of  six  men  to  raise  one  upon  its 
side.  These  heavy  lids  were  further  secured  by  strong  iron  cramps, 
two  on  each  side,  angle-shaped,  sunk  into  the  lid  and  coffin  side,  and 
leaded  into  the  stone  at  both  ends.  The  iron  of  these  was  singularly 
uncorroded,  and  almost  as  sharp  edged  as  when  forged.  There  were 
no  external  inscriptions  or  carving  on  any  of  them,  except  that  a 
ridge  was  left  roughly  projecting  down  the  middle  from  end  to  end 
of  one  lid,  making  it  somewhat  coped.  An  early  Christian  mason 
would  probably  have  left  another  ridge  at  right  angles  to  this. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  nothing  inside  any  of  the  four, 
except  the  bare  skeletons,  which  were  rather  less  sound  than  those 
in  the  earth.  In  the  last  found  instance  the  upper  part  was  gone 
to  dust,  except  the  teeth  and  some  hair ;  while  singularly  enough 
the  leg  bones  were  as  hard  and  sharp,  as  if  the  muscle  had  only 
just  left  them,  though  buried  perhaps  two  or  three  centuries  before 
King  Arthur  was  born. 

This  coffin  had  settled,  or  been  purposely  laid,  with  a  tip  to  the 
east,  causing  probably  the  iron  impregnated  water  to  settle  there, 
and  preserve  the  bones.  In  two  cases  some  flakes  of  hair  still 
existed  under  the  fragments  of  the  skull.  I  have  portions  of  these 
in  my  possession.  In  one  case  it  is  short  brown  hair ;  in  the  other 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  in  this  case  the  hair  of  the  beard  is  plainly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  head.t 

*  See  Plate  II,  Nos.  1  and  2,  for  the  bevel  ended  and  flat  types.  No.  1  is  at  Chester  House ; 
No,  2  at  Knuston  Hall. 

t  A  Lady's  Hair. — T  may  here  just  mention,  that  among  innumerable  Roman  coffins 
(stone  and  lead)  recently  exhumed  at  York,  in  excavating  for  the  new  railway  station,  one 
lead  one  contained  the  remains  of  a  lady  whose  hair  is  in  perfect  preservation,  of  a  dark 
auburn  colour,  and  in  a  neat  coil  much  like  the  modern  fashion,  with  hair  pins  of  jet  in  situ. 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  coffin  by  Canon  Raine  a  few  weeks  back,  and  is  now  placed  on  a 
cushion,  under  a  glass  case,  and  forms  one  of  the  gems  of  their  splendid  collection  of  local 
Roman  antiquities. 
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The  skeleton  the  red  hair  belonged  to  was  that  of  a  strongly- 
built  man,  about  5  feet  8  inches,  tlie  teeth  much  worn.  Another 
contained  the  slight  skeleton  of  a  quite  young  lady  :  here,  the  teeth 
are  perfect,  very  white,  and  unworn.*  The  little  lead  coffin,  (Plate 
II,  ISTo.  3),  which  is  at  Knuston  Hall,  is  3  feet  2  inches  in  length, 
a  plain  box  made  of  thick  cast  sheets,  simply  folded  in  at  the  angles, 
and  not  soldered.  The  lid  had  an  all-over  pattern,  of  which  I  have 
a  rubbing ;  apparently  not  designed  expressly  for  the  coffin,  for  the 
l^attern  is  cut  across,  as  if  a  portion  of  a  larger  piece.  It  contained 
the  skeleton  of  a  little  girl,  with  a  curiously  malformed  skull,  having 
a  lump  or  bulge  on  one  side,  near  the  top — (a  probable  indication  of 
the  cause  of  her  death  1).  I  show  you  a  sketch  of  this  coffin,  made  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Bigge,  and  kindly  presented  to  me. 

In  two  cases  a  cere  cloth,  or  covering  of  some  kind  was  apparent, 
in  the  form  of  a  few  straggling  filaments  over  the  bones,  like  a 
spider's  web ;  Mr.  Butlin  had  a  portion  put  under  the  microscope, 
and  detected  the  woven  thread. 

Were  these  pre-Christian  interments  1  What  does  the  east  and 
west  position  indicate  1  What  clue  have  we  to  their  date  1  Mr. 
Franks,  from  my  description,  pronounced  them  late  Roman. 

EAST    AND    WEST. 

As  regards  the  "  eastward  position "  being,  or  not  being,  a 
Roman  pre-Christian  custom,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  Whellan's 
Gazetteer  ot  the  Comity  of  I^ortharapton,  1874,  p.  448,  where  it 
mentions  the  finding  some  years  back  of  several  skeletons,  outside 
the  Roman  station  BRINAVIS,  now  Chipping- Warden ;  these  were 
laid  eastwards.  Also  Morton  mentions  some  mortuary  Urns  "  lately 
digged  up"  at  Monks  Kirby,  in  Warwickshire,  which  were  "re- 
posited  on  a  Causey  of  broad  Pebbles,  running  east  and  west. 
One  of  the  largest  had  a  Christ's  Cross  coarsely  painted  on  the 
Outside  of  it.  Each  of  them  were  placed  with  their  mouths 
dipping  to  the  East,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  Slate ;  within 
were  Ashes  and  calcined  Bones,  with  a  Mixture  of  Earth." 
"These,"  he  continues,  "  by  their  being  set  inclining  to  the  East, 
and  by  the  Cross  upon  one  of  them,  seem  to  have  been  the  Urns 
of  Christians,  and  are  then  a  Proof  that  the  Roman  Converts  to 
Christianity,  did  not  so  immediately  upon  that  Change  of  Religion 
lay  aside  their  ancient  Custom  of  burning  the  Dead,  as  Antiquaries 
have  generally  thought  they  did." 

I  am  inclined  to  differ  from  Morton  about  the  eastward  position 
being  peculiar  to  Christians  :  I  am  disposed  to  believe  these  urned 
Christians  inherited  ^///s  feature  of  burial  (as  well  as  cremation)  from 
pre-Christian  custom.     I  suspect  that  the  old  Roman  religion  came 

*  This  coffiu  is  not  shown  in  the  plate  ;  it  was  left  in  silu,  and  covered  up  again. 
VOL.  XIII,,  PT.  I.  P 
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to  Italy  from  the  Orient,  and  had  traditionally  mixed  with  it  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  place  of  sun  rise.  If  I  mistake  not 
their  Basilicas  were  built  east  and  west.'--  The  Druid  Circles,  e.g.^ 
Stonehonge,  look  east.  In  all  cases  may  it  not  have  been  a  linger- 
ing note  of  Sun  Worship  imported  from  Asia  1  And  may  not  the 
orientation  of  our  churches  and  interments  be  a  tradition  of  this 
tradition ;  and  having  a  special  connection  with  Christianity  in 
fancy  alone  %  Certain  it  is  that  all  churches  in  Rome,  including 
St.  Peter's  (except  the  old  Basilicas),  are  placed  regardless  of  the 
compass  ;  and  so  are  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  England ;  a 
pretty  plain  proof  that  orientation  was  not  considered  by  the  Church 
a  reaUy  Christian  tradition,  but  Pagan ;  and  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  otherwise,  t 

Irchester  Camp. 

I  suspect  that  this  camp  (which  Morton  says  is  about  20  acres 
in  extent)  was  not,  as  Bridges  (following  Morton)  suggests,  a  mere 
castra  cestiva,  but  a  castra  stativa,  or  permanent  military  station, 
perhaps  occupied  for  centuries.  J  Morton  seems  to  have  a  theory 
that  in  this  climate  no  camps  could  be  made  habitable  in  the  winter, 
except  by  the  erection  in  them  of  stone  houses  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  traces  of  such  houses,  he  concludes  that  the  soldiers  were 
quartered  at  "Archester"  village  in  the  winter.  He  supj)oses  a 
parallel  migration  to  have  been  made  from  Burrow  Hill  to  Daventry ; 
from  Gogmagog  into  Cambridge ;  from  Badbury  Hill  to  Wimborne  ; 
and  from  Maiden  Castle  to  Dorchester  Town.  This  theory  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  jumping  to  three  conclusions.  (1)  That  they  could 
not  hut  soldiers  as  we  do  now-a-days,  (2)  that  there  was  then  a 
village  of  Irchester,  and  (3)  if  there  were  a  village,  that  they  could 
squeeze  a  Roman  army  into  it,  in  addition  to  its  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants. The  proverbial  Kew  Zealander,  some  ages  hence,  would  not 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  soldiers  at  Colchester  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  town,  because  no  traces  of  houses  were  found 
on  the  site  of  the  camp. 

FRONTIER    FORTS. 

Morton  however,  as  a  rule,  is  a  writer  of  much  observation, 
research,  and  acuteness.  His  chapters  on  the  Roman  vestiges  of 
the  county  are    well   worth   a  perusal.      He   argues   with   much 

*  See  Fosbrooke's  Antiquities.    Vol.  I.  p.  45  (Note),  1825, 

t  The  Roman  burials  at  York,  are  laid  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  except  north.  There 
was  evidently  a  superstitious  avoideuce  of  a  north  aspect,  which,  in  fact,  has  descended  to  our 
times  in  England. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  Irchester  bodies  are  those  of  allies  in  Roman  pay. 
Their  size  and  strength,  and  light  hair,  inclines  me  to  think  them  of  Teutonic  race.  One 
skeleton,  which  Mr.  Begge  and  Professor  Rawlinson  measured,  was  Gft.  Sin.  in  length. 

If  these  were  Romans— Germans  of  Druid  traditions,  it  might  account  for  their  strict 
regard  for  the  east,  which  the  York  burials  do  not  show. 

X  Coins,  ranging  from  Claudius  to  Honorius,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in,  and 
about  this  camp,  and  also  a  few,  pre-Claudiau,  coins  of  Cunobelin  ;  Shakespear's  "  Cymbeline." 
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appearance  of  probability,  that  Irchester  was  one  of  a  continuous 
chain  of  frontiei  forts  thrown  across  Ihitain,  in  that  natural  line  of 
demarcation  indicated  by  tlio  Wash,  or  rather  the  Fens  on  tlie  east, 
and  the  Bristol  Channel  westward,  by  that  famous  general  Ostorius 
Scapula,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ccesar.  This  fortified  line  can 
still  be  traced  from  the  Cardike  at  Peterborough  up  the  south  bank 
of  the  JSTene  to  above  Northampton,  and  then  across  the  high 
water-shed  at  Daventry,  and  thence  (by  Arbury  and  Chippenwarden 
perhaps)  in  the  direction  of  the  Avon,  or  the  Severn.  This  was  in 
very  early  times  of  Roman  occupation,  when  the  south  was  subdued 
and  friendly,  but  the  north  defiant  and  unbroken.  These  forts 
were  for  securing  the  south,  and  for  watching  the  dauntless  enemy 
ensconsed  in  the  trackless  forests  of  Rockingham,  and  Rutland  on 
one  side,  and  Ardenne,  in  "Warwickshire,  westwards. 

OSTORIUS. 

Ostorius  was  appointed  to  British  command  soon  after  the 
second  invasion  of  Britain ;  about  the  time  St.  Paul  was  writing 
his  letters  to  the  young  Christian  churches. 

Ostorius  was  a  general  of  consummate  energy  and  military 
genius,  as  he  needed  to  be,  confronted  as  he  was  by  the  heroic  son 
of  Cymbeline,  Caractacus,  and  his  hordes  of  bold  Silures  and 
Brigantes. 

How  often  this  man  probably  patrolled  the  Nene  Valley,  with  his 
staff  of  veterans,  and  inspected  the  outposts,  from  Castor,  by  Barn- 
well, Old  Cotton,  Stanwick,  Irchester,  Clifford's  Hill,  and  so 
westwards ;  looking  wistfully  the  while  across  the  Nene  over  the 
unconqnered  north. 

Behind  this  line  making  good  his  ground  and  bases  of  commu- 
nication, concentrating  his  forces  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
Ostorius  proceeded  at  length  to  the  reduction  of  the  north.  And 
after  a  nine  years'  campaign  succeeded  in  subduing  the  gallant 
Caractacus,  and  with  him  the  whole  north-west  of  Britain  :  a  work 
undone  a  few  years  later  by  Boadicea,  who  rolled  back  the  bloody 
tide  of  war  to  the  Nene,  and  far  south  of  it.  But  Ostorius  was 
then  dead  ;  and  buried,  as  Bridges  thinks,  under  the  mound  in 
West  Haddon  field,  Northants,  which  still  bears  his  name,  "  Ostor 
Hill." 

THE   CHESTER. 

I  fancied  some  time  ago,  in  walking  over  our  Chester,  that  I 
perceived  traces  of  the  once  existence  of  a  vallum  of  masonry,  on 
the  top  of  the  aggers  of  our  camp.  And  the  local  traditional  name 
"  Bury  "  (walled  town)  for  the  site  of  the  camp  seemed  to  point  in 
the  same  direction.  I  see  from  Morton  the  theory  was  a  correct 
one.  It  retained  its  walls  almost  down  to  Morton's  time  ;  at  least 
enough  was  left  above  ground  to  enable  him  to  state  the  width  of 
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this  wall  (8  feet),  and  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  masonry.  It 
probably  had  towers  at  the  angles,  for  I  remember  when  a  boy  that 
the  south-west  corner  was  quite  a  mound,  covered  with  trees  ;  since 
then  the  trees  have  been  grubbed,  and  the  mound  ploughed  down, 
and  almost  obliterated. 

The  Castra  is  a  manor  by  itself,  and  on  it  stands  a  fine  old 
Ehzabethan  manor  house,  called  "  Chester  House,"  just  within 
the  river-side  agger,  at  the  north-east  corner.  It  was  a  squire's 
mansion,  but  has  been  occupied  (till  quite  recently),  for  the  last  200 
years,  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Goosey,  superior  tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  N.  Goosey  informs  me  that  the  line  of  the  walls  is  still 
discernible  in  standing  crops  ;  and  that  loads  and  loads  of  founda- 
tion stones  were  carted  away  in  his  father's  time.  How  the  presence 
of  a  walled  camp  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  our  county, 
if  only  there  had  been  an  Archaeological  Society  to  look  after  it. 
All  we  can  do  now  is  to  record  the  fact,  and  to  regret. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  thinks  Irchester  has  been  very  much  neglected 
in  times  past,  as  an  imj)ortant  walled  camp  of  the  Romans ;  and 
that  it  would  pay  well  for  excavation.  I  trust  that  this  may  be 
done.     I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  bring  it  about. 

Innumerable  coins,  pottery,  tesserae,  &c.,  &c.,  have  from  time  to 
time  turned  up.  The  Goosey's  made  a  large  collection,  now  dis- 
persed ;  but  the  greater  part  are  in  the  hands  of  a  good  numismatist, 
Mr.  GiU,  of  Exe  YiUa,  Tiverton. 

Morton  says  he  heard  of  a  Roman  well  being  somewhere  about 
the  camp.  I  should  like  to  discover  this.  He  also  saw  a  plain 
pillar,  four  feet  long  and  two  wide,  which  was  one  of  a  couple, 
found  among  '*  the  ruins."  He  imagines  they  were  altars,  but  per- 
haps they  were  cippi  from  the  neighbouring  cemetery. 

The  Roman  tombstone  alluded  to  was  dug  uj^,  in  the  "  barrow 
field,"  I  understand.  It  is  to  a  consular  "  Stratoj-"  ;  an  equerry,  or 
more  likely  stud  groom,  to  the  consul,  for  selecting  and  buying 
horses  for  Government  (see  Smith's  Dictionary).  The  inscription 
is  very  plain ;  it  is  labelled  "  from  Wellingborough  "  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  ought  to  be  altered  to  Irchester. 

Multitudes  of  coins  are  still  found,  especially  by  hoers,  and 
weeders  of  crops  ;  if  you  accost  a  labourer  on  the  farm  he  is  almost 
certain  to  have  some  in  his  pocket.  A  man  handed  Mr.  Gill  a 
dozen  the  other  day,  and  among  them  was  a  rare  Garausius,  worth 
more  than  the  labourer  asked  for  the  whole  dozen. 

I  must  apologise  for  having  detained  you  so  long,  and  must 
forbear  from  further  general  observations,  on  "  Chester  by  the  Water ^^ 
as  medieval  documents  name  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  ^^  Ar Chester  ^^ 
village. 

N.B.— Fig.  10  in  Plate  II.  was  drawn  by  Sir  H.  Dryden,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
belonged  to  the  set ;  but  it  was  found  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
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APPENDIX. 


May,  1876.  — An  inspection,  and  measnrement  of  the  camp,  as  now 
existing,  has  just  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  (whose  kindness  in  making 
tlie  drawings  to  accompany  this  Paper,  I  have  here  to  acknowledge),  Mr. 
Ernest  Baker,  and  myself.  A  reduced  copy  from  a  Map  of  the  Estate, 
showing  the  earthworks,  and  including  the  field  on  the  Knuston  Hall  Estate, 
the  site  of  the  late  discoveries,  is  given  below. 

Mr.  Blott,  of  the  Poplar's,  "Wellingborough  (whose  good  farming  has 
rather  tended  to  obliterate  ancient  vestiges  ;  but  whose  kindness  in  meeting 
our  wishes  we  have  warmly  to  acknowledge),  told  us,  that  a  few  years  back, 
in  ploughing  by  steam  in  the  Burrow  Field  (see  Map)  and  thus  going  deeper 
than  usual,  they  came  across  the  foundations  of  a  building,  of  which  they  had 
to  remove  many  loads  to  give  the  plough-shares  free  course.  One  of  these 
stones,  with  some  singular  marks  upon  it,  was  preserved  by  an  antiquarian 
shepherd,  and  lies  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  at  the  Chester  Homestead. 
Another  labourer  told  me  that  he  was  the  man,  who  fifteen  years  ago  ploughed 
up  the  grave  of  the  Consular  Strator,  mentioned  above.  It  was  in  the 
Burrow  Field  ;  a  built-up  Cist  ;  and  the  slab,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  lay 
on  the  top,  face  downwards.  It  thus  seems  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  burials  outside  a  camp. 

Sir  Henry  is  doubtful  whether  the  camp  was  not  originally  confined  to 
the  Burrow  Field ;  for  a  natural  scarp,  made  steeper  by  art  apparently,  bisects 
the  castra,  north  and  south,  on  the  east  side  of  that  field  (see  Map).  A  large 
force  may  have  made  subsequent  extension  of  the  camp  necessary. 

I  am,  however,  in  hopes  by-and-by,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Blott, 
of  setting  at  rest,  this  and  other  doubtful  points,  by  excavations  here  and 
there.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  G.  Ferris  Whidborne,  of  Chester  House, 
Weston-Super-Mare  (who  inherited  the  property  through  his  connection  with 
Lucas  family,  of  old  the  squires  of  our  Chester  House),  is  quite  in  favour  of 
exploration. 

K  S.  B. 


B. 

MAP    OF    CAMP,    AND    SITE    OF   DISCOVERIES. 
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LIST  OF   SUPERFICIAL  MEASUREMENT,    AND   THE  WEIGHTS   OF  THE 
BRONZE   VESSELS,    BY   SIR   HENRY   DRYDEN. 
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Historical  Notes  of  Dallington,  with  an  Account  of  its  Church. — 
By  Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  December  14,  1874. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  villages  of  any  antiquity  whose 
inner  microcosm,  if  minutely  examined,  would  not  prove  fertile  of 
materials,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  adroit  narrator,  might  yield 
many  an  interesting  volume  of  a  new  and  true  series  of  "  Tales  of 
our  Village" ;  and  Dallington  presents  no  exception. 

Through  a  succession  of  many  ages,  it  has  been  the  home  or  the 
temporary  abiding  place  of  a  varying  succession  of  families  and 
persons — differing  in  position,  in  individual  character,  and  in 
fortunes — the  stories  of  whose  lives  (mostly  commonplace  doubtless, 
but  a  few  brilliant,  many  perhaps  touching,  and  some  tragic)  would, 
however  succinctly  told,  be  found  to  exhibit  the  common  phases  of 
human  existence — its  hopes,  its  fallacies,  its  disappointments,  its 
right  doings,  its  wrong  doings,  its  troubles,  its  heroism,  its  senti- 
ment, its  passion. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  romance  of  the  lives  of  its  successive 
inhabitants  is  apart  from  the  object  I  have  in  view,  which  is, 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  domain  of  Dallington,  and  to  describe 
the  small  and  ancient  church,  which,  with  its  picturesque  avenue  of 
yews,  o'ershadows  the  last  resting- j)lace  of  so  many  generations 
of  its  people. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Dallington  is  to  be  found  in  Domesday 
Book.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  record  of  the  kind  in  this 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  William  I.  was  not  more  famous 
as  "the  Conqueror,"  then  remarkable  as  an  administrator  of 
government ;  and  in  the  latter  cajDacity  he  exhibited  to  the  full  the 
arbitrary  and  self-seeking  traits  which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  former.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  called  the  "  Napoleon  " 
of  the  chivalric  age.  In  the  appropriation  of  seizures  after  "  the 
Conquest,"  William  secured,  as  his  own  share,  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  and  no  less  than  1,422  manors;  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  recalcitrant  Saxon  nobles  and  thanes,  con- 
tinuously augmented  the  royal  acquisitions.  With  a  threefold 
object — assignedly  to  ascertain  the  military  strength  of  the  country, 
but  more  essentially  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxation,  and  thus 
promote  his  own  further  enrichment,  and  thirdly,  to  obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  his  already  immense  possessions  (according  to 
the  then  value  of  money,  he  was  probably  the  richest  man  that  ever 
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lived) — William  ordered  a  survey  of  the  wliole  kingdom,*  and  an 
accurate  terrier  or  record  to  be  made  of  every  lordship,  manor,  and 
property  in  England — noting  its  extent,  its  value  (both  what  it  had 
been  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  and  what  it  then  was),  the 
name  of  the  holder  and  the  nature  of  his  title,  and  the  number  and 
kinds  of  tenants,  servants,  and  serfs,  upon  each  estate.  This  survey 
and  record  was  commenced  and  finished  between  the  years  1083 
1087 — a  marvellous  work  indeed,  considering  the  age  in  which  it 
was  effected,  and  the  difficulties  which  must  have  opposed  its 
completion. 

Domesday  Booli  is  still  extant.  It  consists  of  one  folio  volume 
of  764  pages,  containing  the  survey  of  31  counties,  and  a  quarto 
volume  of  450  pages,  containing  that  of  Essex,  I^orfolk,  and 
Suffolk.  It  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  chest,  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office. 

In  the  former  of  these  volumes,  the  sixth  heading  is — "  The 
Land  of  St.  Peter  of  Burg"  (Peterborough).  And  there  is  a 
sub-heading — "  The  Land  of  the  Men  of  the  same  Church." 

Under  the  latter,  is  the  following  entry  : — ■ 

"  In  Dailintone,  Eichard  holds  of  the  Abbot  four  hides.  There 
is  land  for  eight  ploughs.  In  demesne,  there  are  two  [ploughs]  and 
three  serfs ;  and  eighteen  villeins,  with  the  priest  and  four  bordars, 
have  six  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill  rendering  twenty  shillings,  and 
five  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth  twenty  shillings — now, 
[it  is  worth]  a  hundred  shillings." 

Without  some  explanation,  this  entry  would  seem  to  have  little 
significance.  Dallington  was  part  of  the  broad  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter  of  Burg.  In  ancient  Saxon  times,  this  religious 
house  was  the  monastery  of  "  Medesliamstede  " — (a  name  derived, 
according  to  Britton,  from  the  Saxon  '^mcede"  a  meadow,  '' ham'' 
a  sheltered  habitation,  and  ^^  stede''  a  place  of  rest).  In  a.d.  966, 
the  monastery  was  rebuilt,  the  establishment  re-constructed  and 
erected  into  an  abbey,  and  the  name  changed  by  King  Edgar  into 
Burg. 

Leofric,  the  fourth  Abbot,  was  elected  a.d.  1052,  and  fought  in 
Harold's  army  against  the  ISTormans.  He  died  at  his  Abbey  in 
ISTovember,  1066,  and  Brando  was  elected  his  successor.  He  died 
in  1069;  when  the  "Conqueror,"  usurping  the  power,  appointed 
the  Norman  Thorold  to  be  Abbot.  This  was  resented  by  the  monks, 
the  Saxon  people,  and  especially  by  the  neighbouring  powerful 
Saxon  thane,  Hereward,  lord  of  Bourne,  nephew  of  the  deceased 
Abbot,  Brando.  He  twice  attacked  and  pillaged  the  Abbey ;  and, 
on  the  latter  occasion,  took  prisoner  the  Abbot  Thorold  himself, 
only  releasing  him  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

*  The  five  northern  counties  of  Northnmljerlancl,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancaster,  and  the  border  county  of  Monmouth,  were  not  at  this  time  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  England. 
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In  order  to  protect  the  Abbey  and  himself  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  this  doughty  Saxon  chieftain  (who  was  surnamed  "the 
Outhxw "  by  the  Normans,  and  "  the  Watchful "  by  the  Saxons, 
and  who,  by-the-by,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Wakes  of 
Courteenhall),  Thorold  engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of 
stipendiary  knights,  and  for  payment  allotted  among  them  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Abbey  possessions. 

These  possessions  seem  from  Domesday  Book,  to  have  comprised 
the  "vill"  or  town  of  Burg,  and  no  less  than  52  manors.  Of  this 
immense  patrimony,  besides  the  "  vill  "  of  Burg,  the  Abbot  retained 
only  1 7  manors  :  33  he  variously  apportioned  among  59  knights, 
and  the  remaining  two,  Aldwinckle  St.  Peter's  and  Cranford,  were 
held  respectively  by  Ferron  and  Godric,  "  by  the  King's  command, 
against  the  will  of  the  Abbot." 

At  the  death  of  Thorold  in  1098,  the  monks  purchased  back  of 
the  King  (William  Rufus)  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Abbot ;  and 
their  choice  fell  upon  the  Saxon  Godric,  a  younger  brother  of 
Brando,  and  therefore  also  an  uncle  of  Hereward.  He  was  soon 
deposed,  and  none  but  I^orman  churchmen  were  thenceforward 
elected.  Although  the  defensive  aid  of  the  59  "  stalwart  "  knights 
(customarily  so  called,  although  their  stature  did  not  exceed  the 
average  stature  of  modern  Englishmen)  was  no  longer  needed,  they 
did  not  therefore  yield  up  the  manors  and  lands  that  they  thus  held. 
These  passed  to  their  descendants,  and  from  them,  by  various  pro- 
cesses, and  through  long  and  complicated  successions  of  holders, 
into  the  hands  of  their  present  owners. 

In  this  way  it  was  that  "  Eichard,"  one  of  these  knightly 
mercenaries,  and  the  first  holder  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
became  possessed  of  Dallington. 

But  to  revert  to  Domesday  Booh.     It  says — • 

"  In  Dailintone,  Richard  holds  of  the  Abbot  four  hides." 

The  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  the  published  translation  of 
that  part  of  Domesday  Book  which  relates  to  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  Stuart  Moore)  enters  into  a  long  and  learned  disquisition  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  liide,'^  quoting  many  authorities.  From 
what  he  cites  and  states,  "I  conclude  that  at  the  Conquest  a  'hide' 
was  an  undetermined  portion  of  land,  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  family  ;  "  that  it  comprised  both  arable  and  meadow  land 
in  no  certain  proportion,  and  included  frequently  a  house ;  that  the 
quantity  of  land  composing  a  "  hide "  varied  according  to  the 
locality,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  term  generally  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  word  "  farm  " 
as  used  in  the  present  day.  In  Domesday  Book,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  modified  meaning,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
measure   of  value  for   assessment   to  the   King's   tax   or    ^^  geld." 

VOL.    XIII.,  PT.  I.  Q 
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"  There  is  land  for  eight  ploughs." 

This  land  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  "four  hides."  The 
expression  would  seem  to  mean  as  mu3h  land  as  could  be  managed 
with  eight  ploughs  "  and  the  beasts  belonging  thereto  "  in  a  year. 
The  quantity  of  land  which  a  plough  would  work  in  a  year  would 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  number 
of  oxen  of  which  the  team  would  be  composed ;  but  it  may  be 
generally  taken  at  from  150  to  180  acres. 

"  In  demesne,  there  are  two  ploughs  and  three  serfs  ;  and  eighteen 
villeins,  with  the  priest  and  four  bordars,  have  six  ploughs." 

This  indicates  how  the  "  land  for  eight  ploughs  "  was  occupied. 
Land  for  "two  ploughs"  were  ^' in  demesne,''  that  is  the  actual 
holding  of  the  lord  himself — "  Richard,"  to  wit ;  and  upon  this 
land  were  three  " serfs''  or  slaves  of  the  lord.  Serfs  could  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  lord  at  his  pleasure,  "  and  be  bought  and  sold  like 
cattle,"  although  "  their  lives  and  limbs,  and  the  chastity  of  the 
women,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law."  The  serfs  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  Britons,  their  numbers 
probably  having  been  occasionally  augmented  by  the  accession  of 
debased  or  criminal  Saxons. 

The  remaining  land  for  "six  ploughs"  was  occupied  by 
" eighteen  villeins,  with  i\\Q priest,  and  four  bordars."  The  "villeins" 
were  tenants  of  small  portions  of  land  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 
The  "  villein  "  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  could  not  leave  it,  but  was  a  servant  for  life,  receiving  as  wages 
sufficient  land  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  could 
accumulate  no  property  :  everything  he  possessed  belonged  to  his 
lord.  If  he  left  his  lord,  he  could  be  recovered  as  a  chattel ;  but 
if  he  lived  "  for  a  year  and  a  day  "  in  a  privileged  town  or  borough 
without  being  claimed  by  his  lord,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  His 
services  generally  consisted  of  cultivating  and  doing  agricultural 
work  on  the  lord's  "  demesne."  His  service,  in  the  course  of  time, 
became  "  customary,"  on  rendering  which,  he  acquired  a  right  to 
hold  his  land  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  "  villein  "  ripened  into  the 
"  copyholder  "  of  the  present  day,  the  ancient  service  being  generally 
commuted  for  a  money  payment. 

"  Bordars  "  were  of  a  higher  class  than  the  "  villeins,"  and  seem 
to  have  been  tenants  holding  portions  of  land,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  cottages  ("  hord"  being  Saxon  for  cottage),  for  which 
generally  they  rendered  services  of  a  less  servile  character  than  the 
"  villeins "  but  frequently  they  paid  a  rent,  sometimes  in  money, 
and  sometimes  in  provisions  :  they  were  in  fact  farmers. 

"  The  Priest."  This  indicates  that  there  was  a  church  at 
Dallington  in  Saxon  times.  The  writer  of  the  Introduction  says, 
that,  wherever  a  "priest"  is  mentioned,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  there 
was  a  church,  particular  mention  of  the  latter  being  exceptional. 
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The  Dallington  Cliurcli  at  this  time  was,  perliaps,  a  ruin  (for  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards),  reduced  to 
this  condition,  possibly,  by  the  neglect  consequent  u])on  a  super- 
stitious belief,  that  is  said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  Christendom, 
in  the  tenth  century,  that  with  the  year  1000  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  to  the  effect  of  which  belief  is,  perhaps,  attributable 
the  fact  that,  out  of  about  4,000  churches  which  existed  in  Saxon 
times,  so  few  remain  at  the  present  day.  The  "  priest "  is  classed 
with  the  "  villeins "  and  "  bordars  " :  this,  Mr.  Moore  remarks,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Survey  of  Northamptonshire. 

"  There  is  a  mill  rendering  twenty  shillings,  and  five  acres  of 
meadow." 

There  is  still  a  mill  at  Dallington,  and  doubtless  upon  the  same 
spot ;  and  attaclied  to  that  mill  at  the  present  time  is  the  "  Miller's 
Meadow','  so  called,  containing  live  acres.  Mills  are  among  the 
most  ancient  things  belonging  to  the  historical  period  of  this 
country.  A  note  to  the  Introduction  says,  "Wherever  a  mill  is 
specified  in  the  Survey,  we  generally  find  one  still  existing."  Mills 
anciently  belonged  to  the  lords  of  manors,  and  the  tenants  were 
required  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  lord's  mill.  Hence  the  great 
number  of  mills  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  large  sums 
which  they  are  stated  to  have  yielded. 

"  It  was  worth  twenty  shillings  :  now,  it  is  worth  one  hundred 
shillings." 

In  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  (that  is),  it  was  worth  "  twenty 
shillings " ;  "  now "  (in  William  the  Conqueror's  time),  it  is 
worth  five  times  as  much.  This  seems  to  portend  an  increase  of 
taxation. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  us  an  interesting,  if  not  a  very 
perfect,  picture  of  the  little  community  of  Dallington  as  it  existed 
800  years  ago,  or  between  the  years  1083  and  1087.  There  was  the 
lord — "  Eichard  " — living  in  the  manor-house  (whatever  kind  of 
building  that  might  have  been),  with  his  household,  his  squire 
perhaps,  his  horses,  and  his  three  "  serfs "  (these  most  likely 
domestic  servants).  Adjoining  the  manor-house  was  the  "  demesne" 
(one-fourth  of  the  lordship,  or  nearly  400  acres),  cultivated  by  the 
*'  eighteen  villeins  "  (who  lived  by  if  not  upon  their  allotments),  and 
the  "  four  bordars,"  or  cottagers,  or  farmers, — all  of  these  doubtless 
able  and  willing  to  wield  the  bill  or  to  bend  the  bow  at  their  lord's 
command.  There  was  the  Saxon  church,  possibly  a  picturesque 
ruin,  and  the  "priest,"  who,  whether  he  had  taken  the  vow  of 
perpetual  poverty  or  not,  was  evidently  of  a  humble  order,  classing 
only  with  the  "  villeins  "  or  the  "  bordars."  There  was  the  "  mill," 
with  its  old  water-course, the  same  as  now,  and  its  "Miller's  Meadow" 
of  five  acres.  And  lastly,  abutting  upon  the  south-eastern  boundary 
of  the  manor,  was  the  already  important  town  of  l!^orthampton, 
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with  its  abbeys,  its  churclies,  and  its  "  Old  Town,"  within  the 
walls,  and  its  "New  Town"  without  the  walls,  containing  together 
upwards  of  330  "  mansions  and  houses."  It  had  then  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  in  1010,  and  from  the  more 
recent  depopulating  effects  of  Harold's  wars,  and  was  of  greater 
extent  than  ever ;  for,  during  the  twenty  years  between  the  Conquest 
and  the  Survey,  Northampton  (in  which  William  I.  was  the 
principal  proprietor)  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  him,  he  having 
added  the  "  New  Town,"  in  which  alone  he  ''had  forty  burgesses.'' 

Thus  much  that  is  reliable  do  we  know  of  Dallington  as  it  was 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Its  previous  history 
must  be  mainly  conjectural,  or  must  be  included  in  the  general 
knowledge  which  Ave  have  of  the  history  of  the  country  at.  large, 
and  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  its  people  in  earlier  times. 
Certain  data  offer  themselves,  however,  which  help  us  to  conclu- 
sions ;  but  these  become  more  and  more  speculative,  and  more  and 
more  shadowy,  the  further  we  penetrate  into  the  ancient  past. 

The  name  of  "  Dailintone  "  (which  Baker  fancifully  supposes 
to  be  derived  from  "  the  town  in  the  dale  or  valley  "),  in  common 
with  the  names  of  many  other  neighbouring  places  ending  in  ^Hon" 
speaks  of  a  Saxon  origin  :  There  had  been  an  ancient  Saxon  church 
here,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  "  vill "  (or  village)  from  an  early 
period.  As  I  have  already  shown  from  Domesday  Book,  Dallington 
was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Saxon  monastery  of  "  Medes- 
hamstede  "  (now  Peterborough).  This  monastery  was  founded  by 
the  Saxon  Peada,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  655,  or 
about  half-a-century  after  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
How  soon  after  this,  or  at  what  time,  Dallington  became  an  appan- 
age of  the  monastery  of  Medeshamstede,  is  not  known. 

The  short  pitiful  era  in  this  country's  history  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  dominion,  and  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  abandonment  under  Honorius  of  Roman  authority, 
marked  as  it  was  by  the  conflicting  cohabitation  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
aboriginal  British,  the  colonized  Romans,  and  the  incursive  Saxons 
(each  striving  for  pre-eminence,  yet  subjected  meanwhile  to  the 
fire-and-sword  raids  of  northern  barbarians),  has  left  its  memorial  in 
Dallington  in  the  Romano-British  pottery  heap  discovered  some 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  described  by  me  in  a  Paper  published  in 
the  annual  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  for  1862. 

Fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  rude  pottery  have  been  found 
beneath  the  surface  at  several  places  in  Northampton,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  mixed  with  some  perhaps  of  Saxon  work,  and  some 
certainly  Norman,  in  excavations  in  the  Castle  enclosure  ;  and  also 
within  these  few  weeks,  at  Stamford,  in  association  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  Norman  pottery,  and  with  a  pottery  kiln,  which  I  hold 
to  be  of  Norman  date,  and  as  such  to  be  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
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unique.  The  character  of  these  pottery  remains,  so  associated, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  same  manufacture  (the  same  materials, 
the  same  make,  the  same  patterns),  commenced  perhaps  by  ancient 
British  workmen,  was  continued  by  their  descendants,  through  the 
Eoman,  on  into  the  Saxon,  and  even  into  the  Norman  age. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  Roman  coin  (such  as  might 
be  turned  up  in  any  field  in  Northamptonshire),  no  relics  con- 
necting Dallington  with  any  earlier  age  have  yet  been  found  there ; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Duston  (just  over  the  hedge,  as 
it  were),  in  working  the  extensive  ironstone  quarries,  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  road  to  Duston  with  the  road 
to  Weedon,  a  Roman  cemetery,  having  an  area  exceeding  nine 
acres,  has  been  exposed  and  demolished.  Here  have  been  found 
evidences  of  the  sepulture  perhaps  of  some  hundreds  of  individuals, 
both  by  cremation  (or  urn  burial)  and  by  the  burial  of  the  body 
entire.  Here  also  have  been  turned  up  a  multitude  of  Roman  relics 
in  pottery,  objects  in  bronze,  iron,  and  bone,  moulds  for  casting 
coins,  and  coins  ranging  from  Claudius  (a.d.  41 — 54)  to  Honorius 
(a.d.  395 — 423).  It  is  certain  that  near  this  spot  a  Roman  town 
must  have  flourished,  for  perhaps  three  centuries,  of  which  no  traces 
now  remain,  and  of  which  the  precise  locality  is  unknown. 

These  remains  are  exhibited  in  the  Northampton  Museum.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  every  large  ancient  town  dates 
in  the  British  or  Celtic  period,  and  that  Northampton,  therefore, 
was  an  accumulation  of  dwellings  at  the  time  that  the  sub-Icenic 
tribe,  the  Coritani  or  Cor-Iceni,  occupied  this  district ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  lands  of  Dallington,  being  adjacent  to  the  Celtic 
town,  were  cultivated  by  that  ancient  people. 

An  earlier  time  there  was,  when  all  was  wilderness,  and  the 
pre-Celtic  savage  ranged  through  the  forest.  His  type  is  furnished 
in  the  man  whose  buried  skeleton,  with  his  flint  implement  and  his 
earthen  cup,  was  discovered  in  Norton  Park,  near  Daventry,  in  1862. 
This  implement  is  in  the  Northampton  Museum. 

But  imagination,  still  based  on  facts,  will  carry  us  yet  further 
back.  The  "  terrace  "  gravel  which  lies  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
hiU  looking  over  the  Nene  valley  towards  Kingsthorpe,  is  identical 
in  time  with  the  valley  and  "  terrace  "  gravels  of  Northampton  and 
of  the  Nene  valley  reaching  to  Peterborough,  and  which  contain 
remains  of  huge  extinct  mammalia.  It  is  also  identical  with  gravel 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  which  contains,  not  only 
like  mammalian  remains,  but  the  hand-wrought  weapons  of  con- 
temporaneous man — such  as  have  been  found  at  Abbeville  and  at 
Amiens,    in   Prance,    and  in  many  places  in  this    country,    ever 

*  They  have  been  described  by  me  in  a  Paper  published  in  the  Archceologia  for  1871,  and 
the  coins  and  coin-moulds  (also  by  me)  in  Papers  published  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  1869 
and  1871  respectively. 
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associated  with  the  remains  of  animals,  of  kinds  not  now  existing. 
Doubtless,  there  was  an  age  when  there  roamed  over  this  district 
(the  surface  contour  of  which  was  much  the  same  as  now,  although 
the  water-level  was  higher,  reaching  above  the  level  of  the  gravel) 
mighty  elephants,  having  tusks  curved  upwards,  and  shaggy  manes 
and  woolly  coats  adapted  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  other 
elephants,  still  larger,  with  straighter  tusks,  so  immense  that  one  of  the 
latter  found  at  Orton  Longueville,  near  Peterborough,  and  preserved 
by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  is  9  feet  in  length  and  24 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  With  these  colossi,  were  a  kind 
of  rhinoceros,  having  also  a  woolly  coat,  and  hippopotami,  which 
floundered  in  the  then  deep  waters.  And  amidst  that  strange  scene, 
and  waging  a  ceaseless  war  against  those  strange  animals,  lived 
savage  man,  of  that  most  ancient  and  mysterious  race  whose  fabri- 
cated weapons,  deposited  with  the  remains  of  those  mighty  beasts, 
are  evidence  of  his  having  existed  upon  the  area  of  this  country  for 
ages  and  ages  beyond  the  remotest  period  of  historical  record. 

All  idea  as  to  the  history  beyond  this  point  of  the  area  which 
is  now  Dallington  fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  consideration  of 
the  incalculable  profundity  of  geologic  time. 

Eeturning  to  the  more  prosaic  and  sober  region  of  record,  I  will 
revert  again  to  Dallington  as  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century.  But, 
as  its  history  from  that  time  to  the  present  w^ould  mainly  consist  of 
the  pedigrees  of  its  successive  owners,  to  wade  through  which 
(although  interesting  perhaps  to  enthusiastic  genealogists)  would 
alike  prove  tedious  to  myself  and  to  such  as  may  hear  or  read  this 
Paper,  I  will  merely  skim  through  these  particulars,  and  adduce 
such  facts  only  as  I  think  may  be  of  general  interest. 

In  1146,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  some  sixty  years  after  the  date 
of  Domesday  Boole,  Eobert  de  Frehlle  possessed  Dallington ;  but 
whether  he  was  descended  from,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the 
"  Richard "  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
Dallington  passed  by  marriage,  through  his  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
to  Eustace  de  Broc  (whoever  he  might  have  been),  and  again  through 
Eva  de  Broc,  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  to  her  husband,  Walter 
Kineto  or  de  Chesni,  of  Slapton,  in  this  county  j  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Amabil,  married  Almaric  Despencer,  who  held  it  in 
right  of  his  wife  in  the  5th  of  Eichard  I.,  1193.  He  also  had  a 
sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Juliana  :  she,  after  two  marriages  without 
issue,  took  for  third  husband  (in  the  9th  of  John,  1207),  Geoffrey 
de  Lucy,  and  at  length  a  son  was  born. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  thus,  between  1146  and  1 207 — a  period 
of  sixty-three  years  only — Dallington,  through  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  only  daughters,  into  four  different 
families  in  as  many  generations.  Properties  of  all  these  families 
seem  to  have  accumulated  into  one  possession ;  and  thus  w^e  read  of 
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the  Lucy  family  having  properties,  not  only  at  Dallington,  Slapton, 
and  elsewhere,  in  Nortliani[)toushire,  but  at  various  places  in 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Herefordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Essex, 
Kent,  Worcestershire,  aivl  Cornwall :  some  of  these  possessions, 
however,  may  have  been  acquired  by  purchase. 

Dallington  was  held  by  nine  generations  of  the  Lucy  family,  in 
direct  lineal  succession,  from  a.d.  1207  to  a.d.  1460 — through  a 
period,  therefore,  of  .253  years.  Three  of  the  family  were  Barons 
of  Parliament.  The  first  male  heir,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  was 
Baron  Lucy,  of  Newington,  Co.  Kent,  "  byright  of  tenure."  He 
was  nearly  allied  to  Richard  de  Lucy,  Justice  of  England.  He  died 
in  1253.*  His  son  and  heir,  Geoffrey,  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
by  writ,  24th  December,  49th  of  Henry  IIL,  1264:  he  died  in 
1284.  His  son  and  heir,  Geoffrey,  at  18  years  of  age,  was  also 
summoned  to  Parliament  by  writ,  26th  January,  25th  of  Edward  I., 
1297  :  he  died  1304,  leaving  Geoffrey,  his  son  and  heir,  aged  16. 
Neither  this  Lucy,  nor  any  of  his  lineal  descendants,  were 
summoned  to  Parliament.  The  last  Lucy  who  was  owner  of 
DaUington  was  Sir  Wm.  Lucy :  he  died  without  issue  in  1 460. 

The  ancient  Arms  of  de  Lucy  are — Gules,  three  lucies  (pike) 
haurient  (rising  to  breathe)  in  fesse,  arg.  These  arms  are  quartered 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Boutell,  in  his  Heraldry, 
1863,  says, — "The  Arms  of  de  Lucy  are — gu.,  three  lucies  haurient 
in  fesse,  arg.  (Roll  Henry  IIL).  This  shield  is  differenced  by  sub- 
stituting or  for  arg.,  and  powdering  the  field  with  crosslets,  first  of 
silver,  and  then  of  gold." 

On  opposite  corbels  of  a  roof-principal  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
are  two  shields  of  the  Lucy  Arms  : — 

1.  Gules,  semee  of  (8)  cross-crosslets,  or,  three  lucies  haurient 
in  fesse,  arg. 

2.  The  same,  but  having  the  field  sown  with  nine  cross-crosslets. 
Besides  the  above  difference,  there  is  some  variation  in  the  shajDe 

of  the  shields  and  in  other  particulars.  They  are  evidently  not  the 
shields  of  the  same  Lucy,  but  are  both  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century  or  thereabouts.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  may 
be  the  shields  respectively  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Lucy,  who  died  in  1346, 
and  of  Sir  Geoffrey  his  son,  who  died  in  1400. 

I  need  only  glance  at  the  "  Canting  Heraldry  "  (so  called)  of  the 
Lucy  Arms,  in  the  adoption  of  the  three  lucies  in  punning  signifi- 
cance of  the  family  name — a  feature  very  common  in  the  heraldry 
of  this  country. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  old 
Lucys   of   Dallington   and  the   more  modern   and    Shakespearian 

*  See  Sir  Nicholas  Harris'  Historic  Peerage  of  England.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  a 
generation  between  Sir  N,  Harris'  statement  and  the  pedigree  which  Baker  gives. 
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Lucys  of  Charlecote."^  From  the  arms  of  a  descendant  of  tlie  latter, 
however,  (an  eminent  geologist,  residing  in  Gloucestershire,  who  for 
the  first  time  learned  from  me  that  there  had  in  the  olden  times 
been  Lucys  of  Dallington),  I  should  judge  that  they  were  of  the 
same  stock.  The  Arms  of  Mr.  Lucy,  of  Gloucestershire,  are — 
Ermine,  between  two  lucies  haurient,  a  pile,  gules,  charged  with  a 
luce  haurient  between  three  cross-crosslets. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  last  Lucy,  of  Dallington,  in  1460  (as 
stated),  the  representation  rested  in  his  sisters  and  co-heirs — Eleanor, 
wife  of  Thos.  Hopton,  of  Hopton,  Co.  Salop ;  and  Matilda,  wife  of 
Sir  William  Vaux,  Knight,  who  had  recently  acquired  Harrowden, 
Co.  Northampton.  The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  represents  the  former 
of  these  ladies ;  and  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  Lord  Vaux,  of 
Harrowden  (not  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux),  the  present  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Edw.  Bourchier  Hartopp,  Esq.,  of  Somerby,  Co. 
Leicester.  Although  (as  stated)  the  latter  lady,  Matilda,  is  not 
represented  by  the  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux,  yet  that  some  con- 
nection with  the  old  Lucys  of  Dallington  is  claimed,  would  appear 
by  the  arms  adopted  for  that  Barony,  viz. — Gules,  a  chevron 
between  three  lucies  haurient,  arg. 

Dallington  passed  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  before  mentioned 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Thomas  Hopton,  and  through  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Richard  Corbet  into  the  Corbet  family,  (the  fifth  instance  of 
descent  through  a  female  line).  This  lady  was  three  times  married, 
and  was  peculiarly  uDfortunate  in  her  husbands  :  her  second  husband 
was  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY,  1470  ;  and  her  third  husband  was  the  cele- 
brated Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt.  He  had  saved  the  life  of 
Henry  YII.  on  Bos  worth  Field,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Stanley,  had 
actually  placed  the  crown  on  Henry's  head,  and  was  husband  to  the 
King's  mother,  the  noble  "  Lady  Margaret,"  Countess  of  Richmond; 
but  Sir  William  Stanley  was  held  to  be  "  the  richest  subject  for 
value  in  the  kingdom," — his  wealth,  it  is  said,  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  King,  whose  creature  Clifford  having  brought  against  him  a 
convenient  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy, 
he  also  was  beheaded,  Feb.  15,  1495  ;  and  the  King  seized  his 
possessions.  Writers  who  lived  near  that  time  seem  to  have 
thought  that  he  would  not  have  lost  his  life  "  if  he  had  not  been 
so  very  rich." 

The  Corbet  family  held  Dallington  through  sixteen  generations, 
from  1460  to  1583,  when  it  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Corbet,  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop, 
M.P.,  of  Farleigh  Wallop,  Hampshire  (ancestor  of  the  Earls   of 

*  Shakespeare  doubtless  was  satirically  alluding  to  the  Lucys  of  Charlecote,  when  in 
Act  I.,  Scene  1,  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  he  makes  Slender  say  of  Justice  Shallow — 
"  All  his  successors  gone  before  have  done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may  : 
they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat." 
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Portsmouth) — the  sixth  instance  of  such  a  transmission.  Their 
son,  Kobert  Wallop,  was  a  zealous  Parliamentarian  during  the 
Cromwellian  Civil  War.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
trial  of  Charles  L,  although  he  did  not  sign  the  death-warrant. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  drawn  ui)on  a  sledge  under  Tyburn  gallows,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16,  1667. 
He  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Farleigh.* 

Previously  to  his  attainder,  Eobert  Wallop  had  sold  Dallington 
to  Eichard  Raynsford;  who  in  1653  was  Deputy-Recorder  of 
ISTorthampton,  and  he  was  M.P.  for  that  borough  from  the  Restora- 
tion until  1663,  when  he  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
knighted.  He  was  elevated  to  the  King's  Bench  in  1668,  and 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Matthew  Hale  as  Chief  Justice  of  England 
in  1676.  He  died  in  1679,  and  was  buried  at  Dallington,  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  attached  to  the  church,  purposely  erected  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sepulture,  and  as  a  receptacle  of  a  huge  monument 
in  black  and  white  marbles,  sumptuous  in  those  days,  but  not  in 
accordance  with  what  we  consider  the  better  taste  of  modern  times. 
This  monument  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  gives  the  dates 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  enumerates  his  high 
titles  and  dignities,  and  parades  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  dead 
man,  commencing  with  the  extraordinary  line — • 

"  Quantus  vir,  bone  Deus  /  "f 

*  See  Baker. 

t  The  following  is  the  original  inscription,  to  which  is  added  a  translation  : — 

M.S. 

Richardi  Raynsford,  Militis, 

Nuper  de  Banco  Regis  Capitalis  Justitiarii. 

Quantus  vir,  bone  Dens  I 

Eximitl  sui  seculi  decus,  ac  omniu  metnoria  digniasimus  ; 

Quem  non  csca  sors,  at  spectata  virtus 

Ad  illos,  quos  ornavit,  honores  evexit. 

Quem  summa  in  Deum  Pietas,  in  Patriam  charitaa, 

In  Regem,  in  Bcclesiam  inconcussa  fides, 

In  Jure  dicundo  erudita  probitas, 

In  omni  vitii  ac  foro  illibata  Justitia. 

Asylum  bonis,  flagellnm  malis,  Principibus  viris  charum. 

In  altissima  tranquillitate,  veneratione  pari 

Terris  honoratum,  Cgelo  maturum,  tandem  aeternfe  Gloriae 

Commendarunt. 

Ultra  tria  lustra  Judicis  ac  Capitalis  Justiciarii 

Munera  administravit.      Ultra  octo  Catharinam  Gierke 

Sam  :  Gierke  S.T.P.  filiam,  lectissimam  Conjugem, 

Poecundam  sex  Filiorum  totidemque ;  Filiaru  matre  impensfe  coluit, 

Superstites  Richardus  de  Dallington  Armiger 

Franciscus  Mercator  Londini  Georgius  ?  Soc.  Lincoln  Armi. 

Maria  Gul  :  Buckby  Servienti  ad  Legem  nupta 

Optimum  Parentem  mserentes  desiderant. 

Natum  A°.  Salut.  GIOIOCV.     Denatum  A".  CIOIOCLXXVIL 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Sir  Richard  Raynsford,  Knight, 

Late  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  I.  R 
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As  an  absolute  contrast  to  siicli  almost  profane  adulation,  I  may 
refer  to  a  remarkable  sepulchral  slab  which  is  part  of  the  paved 
floor  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Eome  :  this  bears  neither  name  nor  date,  but  the  simple  words — 

"HIC  lACET 

PULVIS 
ET  CINIS 
ET  NIHIL." 

"  Dust,  and  ashes,  and  nothing."  It  covers  the  remains  of  the 
builder  of  the  church,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Barberini,  brother  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII. 

A  shield  bearing  the  Eaynsford  Arms  (argent,  a  cross  sable)  is 
affixed  to  one  of  the  roof  corbels  of  the  church. 

Sir  Eichard  Eaynsford's  son  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Anne,  married  to  James,  second  Lord  Griffin  (the  seventh  such 
transfer  in  the  history  of  this  lordship).  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  Edward  last  Lord  Griffin,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Anne.  These  ladies  (who  ultimately  were  co-heiresses  of  their 
brother)  sold  Dallington  in  1720  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  EoUs  ;  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  in  1717.  He 
built  the  present  DalKngton  Hall,  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Manor-house. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  a  man  of  distinguished  qualities  and  a 
patriot.  At  his  death  in  1745,  he  left  £20,000  in  various  stock, 
the  interest  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and 
the  principal  at  her  death  to  the  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
then  comparatively  small  National  Debt  (not  greatly  exceeding 
£50,000,000),  little  anticipating  that  that  debt,  in  little  more  than 
half-a-century,  would  be  increased  nearly  twenty-fold. 

Good  God  !  what  a  man  ! 

The  distinguished  ornament  of  his  generation,  most  worthy  of  all  men's  memory  ; 

Whom  no  blind  chance,  but  his  proved  merit, 

Raised  to  those  honours  which  he  adorned. 

By  deepest  piety  to  God,  by  affection  to  his  Country, 

By  unshaken  loyalty  to  King  and  Church, 

By  upright  and  learned  administration  of  the  law. 

By  untainted  justice  throughout  his  whole  life  and  legal  career — 

An  asylum  to  good  men,  scourge  to  the  wicked,  a  beloved  friend  to  the  highest  in  the  land  ; 

In  profoundest  tranquillity,  and  equal  veneration. 

Honoured  on  Earth,  and  ripe  for  Heaven, 
He  was  at  last  commended  to  Everlasting  Glory. 

For  more  than  three  lustres,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Judge  and  Chief  Justice, 

For  more  than  eight,  he  affectionately  cherished 

His  most  beloved  Wife,  Catherine  Clerke, 

daughter  of  Sam.  Clerke,  S.T.P., 

The  fruitful  Mother  of  Six  Sons  and  as  many  Daughters. 

The   Survivors — 

Richard  of  Dallington,  Gentleman  ; 

Francis,  a  Merchant  of  London  ;  George,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gentleman ; 

Maria,  wife  of  Will.  Buckby,  Serjeant-at-Law ; 

Sorrowfully  lament  their  excellent  parent. 

He  was  Born  in  the  Year  of  Salvation  1605,  and  Died  1677. 
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Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  had  no  children,  and  he  devised  Dallington  to 
his  great  nephew,  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
George,  second  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  bodies  of  both  of  whom  are 
interred,  and  handsome  monuments  erected  to  their  memory,  in  the 
Raynsford  mortuary  chapel.  This  Joseph  Jekyll  died  in  1752, 
and  left  a  daughter  only  (the  eighth  instance  of  female  inheritance), 
Anne,  who  married  George  Wrighte,  of  Gayhurst.  At  his  decease, 
in  1804,  a  son  having  died  seven  years  previously,  Dallington  again 
descended  (the  nintlt  instance)  to  an  only  daughter,  Anna  Barbara 
Wrighte.  She  at  her  death,  in  1828,  bequeathed  the  property  to 
Miss  Sarah  Newsham,  who  married  in  1832,  John  Eeddall,  Esq.; 
and  at  her  death  in  1848,  she  left  it  to  her  husband  for  his  life,  and 
at  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  1856,  to  her  nephew  (the  late  Rev. 
Fiennes  S.  Trotman)  and  his  sister  for  their  lives,  with  remainder 
to  their  children;  whose  trustees,  in  1867,  sold  it  to  the  Earl 
Spencer,  K.G.,  the  present  proprietor. 


Dallington  Church  (according  to  Bridges  and  Baker  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin-)  was  probably  built  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  century — that  is, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Semi-Norman  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Early  English  period.  Almaric  Despencer  (as  I  have  stated)  was  in 
possession  of  Dallington  in  right  of  his  wife  in  1193,  and  his 
daughter  Juliana,  after  two  marriages  of  short  duration  and  without 
issue,  married  thirdly,  in  1207,  Geoffrey  de  Lucy.  To  this  Almaric 
Despencer,  or  to  one  of  the  husbands  of  his  daughter  Juliana,  I 
would  attribute  the  erection  of  the  church ;  either  of  whom  was 
possessed  of  ample  means  for  accomplishing  such  a  work.  I  am 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  the  third 
husband,  wdio  held  Dalhngton  from  1207  to  1252,  who  had  an 
heir  to  succeed  him,  and  who  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  to  have 
built  the  church  (in  place  of  the  ruined  Saxon  church)  as  a 
thank-offering  for  this  blessing  vouchsafed  to  him. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  when  the  church  was  built.  It  consisted  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower,  and  a  south  porch 

*  It  has  latter!  J  been  assumed  (upon  insufficient  grounds,  as  I  think)  that  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  because  the  callage  feast  is  held  near  to  that  Saint's  festival.  The 
period  of  holding  the  village  feast  may  have  been  altered  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  Moreover,  in  Baker's  interleaved  copy  of  Bridges  (in  the  Library  of  the 
Northampton  Society)  is  a  MS.  mem.  in  Bakers  writing,  stating  that  "the  Rectory  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  monks  of  Beatse  Maria3,  See  Egidii  in  Silva."  This  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  conclusion  of  the  dedicatii>n  of  the  church  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  although  Baker  does  not 
give  the  date  of  the  '*  appropriation,"  nor  state  where  the  religious  house  of  these  monks  was 
situated. 
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was  afterwards  added.  The  nave  is  42  feet,  and  the  aisles  (which 
overlap  the  tower  somewhat)  45  feet,  in  length ;  the  nave  is  18  feet 
wide  between  the  piers  of  the  arcades  ;  the  north  aisle  is  17  feet  and 
the  south  aisle  12  feet  wide,  including  the  piers  :  the  columns  of 
these  are  octagonal  in  plan.  The  chancel  is  28  feet  in  length  ;  but, 
from  the  position  of  a  piscina  close  to  the  eastern  wall,  and  of  a 
priest's  door  in  the  north  wall,  I  conclude  that  the  chancel  was 
some  feet  longer  than  it  is  now.  The  exterior  of  the  tower  is  1 6  feet 
square  :  its  interior  dimensions  are  10  feet  by  9  feet.  So  that  the 
interior  length  of  the  church  (nave  and  chancel)  is  70  feet,  and  if 
the  tower  be  added,  80  feet ;  the  total  width  being  47  feet.  The 
nave  arcades  consist  each  of  four  bays,  the  westernmost  being  much 
.narrower  than  the  others.  The  chancel  arch  is  large  and  without 
merit.     The  tower  arch  is  smaller,  but  of  much  better  character. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  nave  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Between  the  chancel  arch  and  the  eastern  respond  of  either  arcade, 
is  a  space  of  about  live  feet  of  walling.  That  on  the  north  side  is 
pierced  with  a  narrow  lancet-headed  opening,  which  contained, 
when  first  discovered,  traces  of  steps,  which  had  evidently  led  up 
from  the  north  aisle  to  the  rood-loft :  this  opening  has  been 
utilized  as  a  means  of  convenient  access  to  the  pulpit.  It  is 
curious  that  the  opposite  space  of  walling  is  pierced  in  like  manner: 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  also  contained  stairs  to  the  rood-loft,  and 
indeed  no  traces  of  steps  have  been  found.  Was  this  second 
opening  made  for  uniformity  sake  1  or  was  its  object  to  give  access 
to,  or  a  view  of,  the  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  (of 
which  the  piscina,  of  earlier  date  than  that  in  the  chancel,  still 
remains),  and  which  otherwise  would  be  completely  hidden  behind 
the  deep  wall  of  the  respond  ? 

Over  the  opening  in  the  nave  wall  of  the  north  side,  is  the  trace 
of  a  doorway,  the  lintel  of  which  was  only  slightly  below  the  wall- 
plate  of  the  old  roof.  The  only  purpose  I  can  assign  to  this 
doorway  is,  that  it  was  to  give  access  from  the  rood-loft,  by  steps 
rising  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  to  the  gutter  between  the  nave 
and  the  aisle  roof,  which  was  high  pitched,  as  were  those  of  the 
nave  and  chancel.  A  door  similarly  situated  occurs  in  the  fine 
Perpendicular  church  of  St.  Neot's. 

The  eastern  wall  of  the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (as  it  contains  a  Decorated  window  of  simple  design),  and 
a  little  westward  of  the  former  wall,  for  it  cramps  the  eastern 
window  of  the  aisle,  and  has  been  built  up  to  the  north  wall 
without  bonding.  A  bracket  for  an  image  indicates  that  there  was 
formerly  an  altar  in  this  aisle. 

In  the  chancel,  is  a  "  lowside  "  or  "  confessional "  (1)  window, 
formed  by  carrying  down  one  light  below  the  general  cill  of  the 
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westernmost  window.  This  has  been  figured  by  Bloxam  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

With  a  simple  tower,  of  no  great  height,  but  having  a  good 
two-light  window  on  each  side  of  the  topmost  storey — with  its  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  aisle,  all  having  high-pitched  roofs  of  different 
elevations,  and  with  its  south  aisle  and  porch  of  lower  levels  still — • 
the  exterior  of  Dallington  church,  in  its  pristine  condition,  must 
have  presented  an  harmonious  and  picturesque  example  of  Archi- 
tectural grouping. 

Dallington,  like  most  ancient  churches,  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  ravages  of  time,  more  from  the  effects  of  neglect,  and  most 
perhaps  from  ignorant  or  careless  reparation.  At  some  time  late  in 
the  Perpendicular  period,  the  cliancel  (in  the  south  wall  of  which 
are  three  windows)  was  rebuilt  from  the  level  of  the  window  cills 
upwards,  and  exhibits  the  very  poorest  workmanship  of  that  day. 
The  east  end  is  of  more  modern  work  (probably  erected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Raynsford  chapel  north  of  the  chancel,  in  1679),  and 
is  equally  devoid  of  merit.  Upon  the  ancient  nave  walls  (perhaps 
at  the  time  of  the  re-building  of  the  chancel)  was  superimposed  a 
clerestory  of  no  style  at  all,  the  windows  of  which  are  merely 
oblong-square  openings,  irregular  in  size  and  form.  The  high- 
pitched  roofs  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  low  roofs  and 
*'  lean-to"  roofs  substituted.  The  south  aisle  (all  but  the  porch,  or 
semicircular-headed  south  door,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  containing 
the  piscina)  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  have  been 
incongruously  piled  up  again,  the  old  materials  (including  many  an 
Early  English  fragment)  having  been  built  together  fortuitously  as 
they  came  to  hand.  The  tower  arch  was  blocked  up  :  and  lastly, 
the  eastern  ends  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  were  cut  off'  by 
walls  raised  to  the  roofs.  The  space  thus  enclosed  in  the  south 
aisle  was  used  as  a  vestry  (the  only  entrance  to  which  was  through 
the  reading-desk !),  and  that  in  the  north  aisle  as  a  coalhole  and 
receptacle  for  brooms. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Dallington  church  a  few  years  ago  ; 
but,  soon  after  the  late  Yicar,  Mr.  Cookson,  entered  upon  the 
incumbency  (in  1863),  he  took  initiatory  steps  towards  effecting  a 
restoration,  and  carried  on  the  work  zealously  and  patiently  up  to 
the  time  of  his  decease.  No  rich  pecuniary  harvest  was  to  be 
gathered  in  the  parish,  and  from  time  to  time  extraneous  aid  was 
sought,  and  to  a  liberal  amount,  obtained.  The  plan  of  carrying 
on  the  work  in  sections,  as  money  to  a  certain  amount  was 
collected,  was  adopted,  and  with  success. 

Section  1. — The  walls  cutting  off  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles 
were  removed,  a  small  two-light  Early  English  window  was  inserted 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  Decorated  window  in 
the  corresponding  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  which  had  been  blocked 
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up,  was  opened,  and  its  tracery,  which  had  been  destroyed,  renewed  ; 
the  stonework  of  three  not  inelegant  two-light  Early  English 
windows  in  this  aisle  was  restored,  the  old  forms  being  closely 
adhered  to ;  in  the  western  wall  (previously  blank),  a  single-light 
lancet  window,  having  a  wide  and  deep  splay,  and  filled  as  a  memorial 
with  well-executed  stained  glass,  the  subject  being  "  The  Good 
Shepherd,"  was  inserted ;  and  lastly,  the  dilapidated  plaster  was 
cleared  from  the  walls,  and  the  rubble  masonry  repaired  and 
pointed. 

Without  raising  the  vexed  question  of  plaster  or  no  plaster  in 
the  interiors  of  churches,  I  will  merely  say,  that  the  removal  of  the 
plaster  in  this  instance  was  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results 
— the  aisle  seems  larger,  the  walls  are  of  a  warmer  hue,  and  look 
more  truthful,  the  pointing  gives  to  their  surface  the  effect  of  a  rude 
diaper,  the  light  assumes  a  more  sober  but  not  a  more  sombre  tone, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  stained  glass  is  effectively  brought  out. 

Section  2. — After  a  rest  of  several  years,  the  work  was  resumed. 
The  tower  arch  was  opened,  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  (dangerous 
from  the  ravages  of  old  and  unrestrained  ivy)  was  almost  rebuilt 
from  the  ground,  and  a  single-light  west  window  was  inserted, 
copied  as  to  design  (but  unfortunately  not  excellently)  from  the 
beautiful  window  in  the  same  position  in  the  tower  of  Stanwick 
Church. 

In  the  interior,  the  font  (of  good  late  Decorated  character)  was 
retained  in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied  from  time  immemorial — 
in  the  middle  of  the  central  aisle,  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Its  position  is  symbolically  wrong,  but  pictorially  very  effective. 
It  has  been  raised  upon  an  octagonal  block  or  step,  which  rests  upon 
a  floor  of  black  and  red  diamond-shaped  tiles  :  it  is  backed  by  the 
tower  arch,  and  by  the  dark  recess  of  the  tower  itself ;  through  the 
gloom  of  which  pierce  vividly  the  bright  hues  of  the  stained  west 
window,  the  appropriate  device  (as  seen  from  the  nave  it  appears 
above  the  font)  being,  "  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord." 

Section  3. — Again,  several  years'  rest,  until,  about  three  years 
ago,  something  more  than  £100  having  accumulated,  the  work  was 
resumed.  That  accomplished  at  this  time  consisted  simply  of  the 
re-building  of  the  ruinous  south  aisle  (with  the  exception  of  the 
east  end,  which  had  been  restored  in  section  the  1st,  and  of  the 
south  door  and  porch)  ;  and  I  need  only  say  that  the  work  was 
most  substantially  done — the  piscina  preserved,  three  two-light 
windows  in  harmony  with  others  in  the  church  constructed,  and 
a  one-light  Avindow  inserted  in  the  previously  blank  west  wall. 

In  demolishing  the  crumbling  masonry,  a  recess  was  discovered 
between  the  windows  ;  in  the  stone  frame-work  of  which  were  indi- 
cations of  hinges  and  a  staple  :  the  cavity  was  deep,  semicircular  at 
back,  and  ran  up  into  the  wall  above,  something  like  a  chimney. 
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Very  similar  recesses  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  south  pier  of 
the  chancel  arch  at  Kingsthorpe,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
"  Round "  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  JS'orthampton.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  these  were  closets  in  which  were  deposited  pro- 
cessional banners  when  not  in  use. 

In  the  flooring  of  the  south  aisle,  was  found  a  slab  of  freestone, 
five  feet  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  inches  thick.  The 
back  and  side  edges  are  plain,  but  the  front  is  worked  into  a  hollow 
chamfer,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  crowned  head,  at  the  left 
extreme  the  head  of  a  layman,  and  at  the  right  that  of  a  priest :  a 
rose  intervenes  on  either  side.  This  may  have  been  the  table  slab 
of  the  altar  in  that  aisle :  it  does  not,  however,  bear  the  frequent 
five  crosses  representing  the  five  passions  of  our  Lord.  Several 
pieces  of  ancient  glass  were  also  found. 

The  work  of  restoration  will  doubtless  duly  proceed  on  to  com- 
pletion. When  the  nave  shall  have  been  restored,  the  clerestory 
windows  replaced  by  appropriate  others,  and  the  chancel  made 
fitting  for  its  sacred  uses ;  and  when,  for  the  present  high  pews 
(although  the  best  of  their  kind,  of  fine  old  oak,  and  the  good 
work  of  Lady  Anne  Jekyll,  more  than  100  years  ago)  low  open 
seats  shall  have  been  substituted,  Dallington  Church  (as  regards  it 
interior),  for  its  proportions,  its  capacity,  and  its  attractive  appearance, 
will  present  no  bad  example  of  a  small  village  church. 
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IrcIiGster  and  the  Roman  Discoveries  on  the  neighbouring  Encamp- 
ment.— A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society,  held  in  the  Town  Library, 
Guildhall,  Leicester,  31st  January,  1876,  by  James  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

At  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  of  our  Society,  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  a  Paper  was  read  by  the  Eev.  K.  S.  Baker,  of  Hargrave, 
near  Kimbolton,  upon  the  discovery  of  certain  Roman  vessels  near 
Irchester.  They  consisted  of  eight  bronze  bowls,  which  the  reader 
of  the  Paper  exhibited.  They  were  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. They  were  found  packed  one  inside  the  other,  and  the  whole 
of  them  contained  in  one  vessel,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
effect  of  time  and  exposure.  It  was,  however,  of  copper,  bound 
with  iron  hoops,  having  an  iron  handle,  as  like  a  modern  pail  handle 
as  possible.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  perforated  at  the  bottom,  and 
partly  at  the  sides,  like  colanders.  They  were  in  the  shape  of 
saucepans.  A  third  was  like  these  two  in  shape,  but  without  holes. 
All  of  them  have  had  handles,  of  which  one  of  them  is  gone.  The 
other  five  vessels  were  (with  one  exception)  plain  metal  basons, 
without  handles,  and  with  the  rim  turned  in.  The  exceptional 
bason  has  had  a  liandle,  which  has  been  detached  from  it,  and  has 
been  probably  destroyed. 

The  find  took  place  in  what  has  evidently  been  a  Cemetery. 
It  was  situate  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the  east  face  of  the 
Roman  camp  near  the  Nene  river,  now  called  "  the  Chester,"  which 
gives  part  of  its  name  to  Irchester ;  that  village  being  more  than  a 
mile  away  from  the  former  station. 

The  ironstone  diggers  turned  up  some  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  graves  in  the  part  disturbed,  and  among  them  one  smaU 
leaden  and  three  massive  stone  coffins.  Three  or  four  hundred 
skeletons,  generally  about  three  feet  below  the  surface,  were  met 
with  in  graves  sunk  in  the  ironstone.  This  (says  Mr.  Baker)  "seems 
to  have  preservative  qualities,  for  the  bones  are  quite  hard  and 
undecayed.  Most  of  the  skulls  are  large,  strong,  and  of  intellectual 
type." 
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When  invited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  bronze  vessels,  I  ventured  to  affirm  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  ascribe  to  them  any  out-of-the-way  use ;  as  I 
beheved  they  had  all  been  employed  for  cooking  or  similar  purposes. 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  various  discoveries.  A  vessel  very 
similar  to  them  was  found  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa,  at  Hallaton, 
in  the  year  1856  ;  of  which  I  gave  some  account  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  on  April  28  of  that  year,  which  appeared  in  the 
Midland  Counties'  Historical  Collector,  accompanied  by  a  sheet  of 
lithographic  illustrations.  I  am  additionally  confirmed  in  this 
conviction  by  certain  objects  which  I  saw  at  Asschafi'enburg,  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  the  Continent  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  Perhaps 
the  general  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  will  justify  the  re- 
production in  this  place  of  a  descriptive  account  which  has  already 
appeared  in  type. 

"  Near  one  corner  of  the  Castle,  an  iron  gateway  conducts  to  a 
beautiful  terrace,  extending  several  hundred  yards,  and  overlooking 
the  Main  on  the  town  side,  and  the  wooded  slopes  on  its  banks. 
You  follow  it  till  it  brings  you  to  a  door  in  a  hedge,  and  beyond 
stands  a  building  called  the  Pompeianum — wholly  unlike  anything 
seen  in  modern  times.  It  was  erected  by  Louis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  classical  and  antiquarian  taste.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  excavations  made  at  Pompeii — that  city  which 
has  lain  buried  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  purchased  all  the 
marble  busts  he  could  of  emperors  and  other  persons,  found  in 
digging  on  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings  in  Italy,  and  he  had  them 
placed  in  a  building  called  the  Glyptothek,  at  Munich,  where  they 
may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Among  other  relics  of  Pompeii  there  was 
discovered  a  house  which,  owing  to  the  subjects  painted  on  its  walls, 
was  called  '  The  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux.'  An  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  building  exactly  like  this,  with  its  ground  plan,  its  exterior, 
its  pavements,  its  painted  walls,  and  its  accessories  of  all  kinds, 
was  made  under  the  directions  of  King  Ludwig  I.,  and  the  result 
is  the  *  Pomi^eianum.'' 

"It  stands  on  an  elevated  mound,  with  charming  prospects  on 
every  side.  But,  architecturally  speaking,  it  is  '  nothing  to  look  at' 
on  the  outside.  It  looks  like  a  large  square  white  box  with  another, 
half  the  size,  put  upon  it  at  one  end  of  it.  Within,  the  picture 
is  wholly  different.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  entrance  passage 
is  the  porter's  lodge — then  comes  the  iinpliiviwn,  a  room  with  a 
large  square  opening  in  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  rain  falls  into 
a  square  basin  beneath,  sunk  below  the  level.  Pound  this  apart- 
ment, on  the  sheltered  sides,  are  small  dark  chambers,  indicating 
where  the  families  occupying  th  e  next  houses  reposed  nightly.  Going 
forward,  the  visitor  enters  a  broad  passage,  conducting  to  the  back 
premises  ;  but  on  the  right  is  another  apartment,  perhaps  the  most 
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ornate  in  the  honse — it  is  the  dining-room,  where  the  guests  reclined 
on  couches  in  triplets,  while  they  took  their  mid-day  repast.  A 
second,  like  it,  is  said  to  have  been  the  winter-room.  Near  at  hand  is 
the  saciarium,  or  chapel,  where  the  private  devotions  of  the  house- 
hold were  performed ;  and  here  incense  vessels  and  figures  of  the 
penates  (modern  ones  in  imitation  of  those  formerly  used)  are 
exhibited.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  is  the  kitchen ; 
where  is  the  cooking  range,  with  an  open  grate  in  it,  like  a  black- 
smith's fire  ;  and  ovens,  and  pots,  and  pans  of  bronze  in  great  variety 
lay  on  the  '  hob '  or  uppermost  part  near  the  fire.  These  are  of  course 
all  imitation  pieces  made  on  the  ancient  models.  One  of  them  was 
almost  exactly  like  the  '  skillet '  found  at  Hallaton,  some  years  ago, 
which,  it  is  obvious,  once  belonged  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Eoman 
villa  found  near  that  village,  and  helped  the  cook  to  provide  his 
master's  dinner.  A  small  garden  is  at  the  end  of  the  premises. 
The  Pompeianum  does  much  more  than  any  elaborate  written 
description  would  do,  to  enable  the  modern  reader  to  form  an  idea 
what  kind  of  structure  was,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  house  of  the  wealthy,  refined,  and  cultivated  Eoman 
gentleman.  All  has  an  aspect  of  airy  lightness  and  fancifulness 
about  it — the  wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers,  the  graceful  scroll- 
work, and  the  ovals  representing  the  familiar  stories  of  heathen 
mythology,  which  adorn  the  walls  in  vivid  and  brightly-contrasted 
colours,  in  every  direction,  must  have  rendered  the  interior  always 
festive  and  joyous  in  outward  seeming." 

A  discovery  made  at  Shefi'ord  in  Bedfordshire  in  the  year  1832, 
of  which  a  description  was  given  ])y  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  in  a  Paper 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Societ}'' 
(copied  into  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  ii,  edited  by  C.  Eoach 
Smith,  Esq.),  also  bears  upon  the  subject  of  our  observations.  It 
consisted  of  an  iron  camp  tripod,  an  iron  fire  dog,  an  iron  bar  used 
in  connection  with  them — all  culinary  implements — and  among 
them  two  brass  saucepans,  one  contained  within  the  other,  very 
much  resembling  in  outline  the  vessels  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baker. 
The  fact  of  their  being  grouped  together  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
saucepans  having  been  employed  in  cooking,  and,  I  think,  renders 
it  conclusive  that  the  Irchester  bowls  had  a  similar  purpose.  But 
to  resume  :  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  discovery  far  exceeding  in 
interest  that  of  these  bowls,  which  was  made  some  years  ago — a 
statement  of  which  also  appeared  in  1854  in  the  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  vol.  iii. — has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr.  Baker  :  I 
refer  to  the  Eoman  inscription  found  at  Irchester.  The  late  Mr. 
Pretty  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  transcript.  It  was  cut  within  a 
sunk  panel  or  a  slab,  measuring  3  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in.  The 
letters,  as  carefully  rendered  by  Mr.  Smith,  yielded  the  following 
words  :  Diis  Manihus  SacriLm.  Amicius  Saturus  Strator  Consults 
Monumentum  Sihi  Fecit. 
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We  have  here  a  record  of  the  fact  that  a  Consular  Strator, 
named  Amicius  Saturus,  erected  a  tomb  for  himself  at  Irchester  in 
the  Roman  period  ;  but  who  he  was  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
be  affirmed.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Eoach  Smith's  short 
Paper  that  a  "  Strator"  was  an  attendant  who  helped  the  Emperor 
to  mount  his  horse — a  kind  of  equerry.  The  subject  of  this 
inscription  was  also  a  Consul.  Mr.  Smith  adds  that  "  no  other 
record  has  yet  been  found  from  which  we  might  conjecture  to  what 
body  of  troops  he  belonged  ;  or  at  what  time  he  lived ;  or  why  he 
selected  this  spot  for  his  burial-place."  All  that  remained  of  the 
interment  was,  beneath  the  slab,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  some 
bones  and  fragments  of  urns  ;  the  remains  of  the  contents  of  the 
sepulchre,  which,  apparently  at  some  very  remote  period,  had  been 
riiled  and  overturned. 

On  a  glance  at  the  Ordnance  Map,  the  Roman  camp  seems  to 
be  nearly  midway,  south-east,  between  Wellingborough,  and  the 
village  of  Irchester.  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island 
it  was  in  a  somewhat  secluded  situation,  not  being  apparently  on 
any  of  the  Iters  of  the  Roman  officials.  It  seems  to  have  been 
away  from,  but  between  the  two  high  roads  leading  from  London  to 
Lincoln  and  London  to  Chester,  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
road  called  the  Via  Devand.  It  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  a  bye-road,  of  which  the  traces  have  since 
disappeared.  Perhaps,  if  the  plans  lying  perdu  in  the  portfolios 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden  were  examined  and  compared,  some  clue  might 
be  obtained  to  the  Latin  name  of  the  place  and  its  connection  with 
contemporary  stations ;  but  until  the  publication  of  the  valuable 
and  extensive  collection  to  which  I  refer  takes  place,  no  information 
will  be  obtained  from  this  quarter 

Something,  however,  may  be  learnt  of  the  relative  importance  of 
this  former  seat  of  ancient  civilization  from  what  we  are  told  of  its 
size.  It  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  twenty  acres  in  extent.  From 
what  is  known  about  Rataa  (Roman  Leicester),  we  learn  that  it 
covered  about  thirty-five  acres.  York  (according  to  Mr.  Well  be- 
loved) was  spread  over  nearly  seventy  acres.  It  is  thus  apparent 
Irchester  was  a  place  of  smaller  population  and  less  consequence 
than  either  York  or  Leicester. 

It  difiers  in  another  respect  from  these  towns.  Tliey  have  been 
continuously  inhabited  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present 
hour.  The  camp  near  Irchester  was  abandoned,  and  the  village 
subsequently  founded  on  the  site  known  as  Irchester,  in  the  same 
way  as  Claybrook  was  founded  near  Venona3  and  Wroxeter  at  a 
sliort  distance  from  Uriconium.  The  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the 
Roman  sites  for  adjoining  localities  has  long  ceased  to  be  known, 
though  the  probable  reason  is  they  became  depopulated  and  destroyed 
on  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  have  ever  since  so  remained. 
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The  name  given  to  the  encampment  near  Ir3hester  ("  the  Chester") 
being  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifying  simply  "  the  camp,"  indicates 
that  the  Eoman  name  had  been  entirely  lost  when  the  Saxons 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  they  gave  it  one  in 
their  own  tongue. 

Mr.  Baker's  enquiries  as  to  the  locality  do  not  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  Morton's  History  of  Nortliamptonsldre.  Had  he 
consulted  other  topographical  works,  he  might  have  thrown  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  subject.  For  example,  in  A  Description  of 
England  and  Wales,  printed  for  ^ewbery  and  Caran,  London,  in 
1769,  he  might  have  found  these  particulars  :  "About  a  mile  and  a 
half  south-east  of  Wellingborough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nene, 
is  Chester,  where  there  was  a  Roman  fortification,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  originally  walled  with  stone. 
It  extends  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  the  area  within 
consists  of  about  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  wall 
is  about  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  out  courses  of  the  stone  are  laid 
flatways,  but  the  inward  endways.  The  river  Nene  runs  under 
the  westward  wall,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  southern  wall  have 
been  found  two  plain  stone  pillars  of  an  oblong  quadrangular  form, 
and  about  four  feet  long.  Some  take  them  to  be  sepulchral  altars, 
but  as  they  have  no  inscriptions,  this  is  uncertain.  Eoman  bricks 
and  pavements  are  often  found  here,  as  also  some  Roman  coins,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  summer  station  for  the 
Roman  soldiers."  Mr.  Pretty,writing  eighty-five  years  after,  informed 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  that  the  camp  was  square,  containing  about  nine- 
teen acres.  He  added,  "  it  was  walled  originally ;  and  on  the  north 
side  towards  the  river,  a  road  runs  along  the  top  of  the  foundations 
of  the  wall,  this  side  is  very  steep.  I  had  seen  the  station  many  years 
since,  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  it  of  such  consequence.  They 
were  ploughing  in  the  area  of  the  castrum,  which  was  strewn  with 
pieces  of  pottery ;  and  the  men  pick  up  coins,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
empire.  A  great  many  fragments  of  the  pottery  appear  to  be  of 
the  Castor  manufacture." 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  pavements  and  other 
indications  of  a  settled  habitation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
not  a  summer  but  a  winter  camp,  permanently  occupied  by  a 
considerable  population  throughout  the  entire  year.  If  our  brethren 
of  the  Noithamptonshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
would  undertake  a  thorough  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  spot, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  a  rich  harvest  of  antiquarian  dis- 
coveries would  be  realized.  The  outlines  of  the  outer  wall,  the 
foundations  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  the  directions  of  the 
leading  streets,  might  be  traced ;  wdiile,  undoubtedly,  many  relics  of 
the  former  Roman-British  citizens  might  be  turned  up  and  serve  to 
enrich  the  Northampton  Museum. 
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Notes  on  the  Churches  visited  during  the  Annual  Summer  Excursion 
of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society^ 
Jlth  August,  1875. — By  Thomas  Nevinson,  Esq. 

Smisby. 

There  is  not  niiicli  to  detain  the  visitor  in-  this  church,  which 
seems  to  be  of  two  periods.  The  oklest  portions  of  the  church — 
the  arcade  and  the  eastern  window — are  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  church  is  peculiar  in  having  very  short 
stumpy  columns,  and  the  arches  are  very  low.  The  roof  and  the 
windows  (with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  one)  are  of  much  later 
date.  An  interesting  monumental  slab  rests  against  the  wall  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Kendall,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1627  :  upon  it  apjjear 
representations  of  his  numerous  family — nine  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  church  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  linen  pattern  panelling.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
tower  is  lined  with  it,  as  is  also  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel. 
This  panelling  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  most  recent  parts  of 
the  church,  which,  though  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  may  probably 
have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose  time 
many  alterations  and  additions  were  made  to  churches.  The  font 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  early  portions  of  the  church. 

Melboukne. 

This  fine  ancient  church  affords  a  rich  treat  to  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquary.  Looking  at  its  exterior  it  is  at  once  seen  that  it  was 
originally  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  work,  but  there  have  been 
various  alterations  made.  The  aisles  have  been  raised,  and  late 
Perpendicular  windows  inserted,  but  the  original  ISTorman  buttresses 
are  still  visible  below.  The  clerestory  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  retains  its  Norman  character,  the  only  alteration  being  in  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  which  has  been  lowered.  The  clerestory  on 
the  south  side  is  Early  English,  with  double  windows.  The  ends 
of  the  transepts  remain  very  much  in  their  original  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roofs  being  lowered,  the  windows  removed,  and  a 
slight  alteration  at  one  angle.  The  eastern  end  of  the  church  has 
been  very  much  tampered  with  and  injured.  The  chancel  had 
originally  a  semicircular  apse,  the  extreme  end  of  which  extended 
very  near  to  the  termination  of  the  present  square  chancel.  The 
whole  of  the  fine  Norman  arcade,  which  originally  ran  round  the 
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outside  of  the  chancel,  has  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
arch  on  each  side  at  the  western  end.  One  of  the  Norman  windows 
remains,  and  the  flat  buttresses.  The  eastern  sides  of  the  transepts 
had  originally  in  each  a  semicircular  recess  for  an  altar,  but  these 
unfortunately  disappeared  at  some  early  period ;  and  the  present 
windows  have  since  been  inserted.  These  windows  diff"er  in  form, 
and  it  is  j)ossible  they  may  been  removed  here  from  the  Priory, 
which  formerly  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  church ;  the  tracery 
of  the  one  in  the  south  transept  having  evidently  been  made  up 
from  another  window.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  the  Norman  work  ending  near  the 
string-course  dividing  it  from  the  lower  stage.  There  was  a  high- 
pitched  roof  over  the  chancel,  which  then  had  a  stone  vault,  with 
ribs,  and  a  chamber  above  it.  The  chancel  must  have  been,  when 
in  its  perfect  state,  a  glorious  structure.  The  window  at  the  east 
end  is  now  a  Perpendicular  one.  On  the  south  side  a  Norman 
window  remains,  which  has  been  restored.  The  western  end  of  the 
church  is  very  much  sj^oiled  externally  by  the  non-completion  of 
the  two  western  towers,  which  originally  had,  or  were  intended  to 
have,  an  additional  stage.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  now  capped  them 
with  high-pitched  leaden  roofs.  The  attention  of  the  visitor  is  at 
once  attracted  by  the.  grand  effect  of  the  nave  of  this  church  with 
its  massive  Norman  pillars,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
with  variously  carved  capitals,  supporting  lofty  arches  ornamented 
with  the  zigzag  moulding.  Above  is  the  Norman  clerestory  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  Early  English  one  on  the  south.  Through 
the  jambs  of  the  windows  of  this  clerestory  runs  a  passage  round 
the  church  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  tower  (situated  at  the 
intersection  of  the  transepts)  is  open  two  stages  internally,  and 
forms  a  lantern. 

Breedon. 

The  present  church  consists  of  the  choir  (with  aisles)  and  the 
tower  of  the  original  church,  the  nave  (which  stood  westward  of 
the  tower)  having  been  entirely  removed.  Looking  at  the  fabric 
externally,  the  south  side  shews  three  different  styles  of  architec- 
ture— Early  English,  Geometric,  and  Perpendicular.  There  are 
some  curious  flat  carvings  observable  at  the  corner  of  the  porch  of 
an  early  character — probably  Early  Norman,  and  vestiges  of  a 
former  church  standing  on  the  present  site.  Figures  of  a  similar 
character  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  Casts  of  these 
have  been  taken,  and  are  now  in  the  Leicester  Museum,  where  they 
can  be  studied  at  leisure.  The  porch  shews  some  Early  English 
work,  with  the  characteristic  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  Early 
English  windows  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisles  are  very  good,  but 
the  central  eastern  window  is  thoroughly  debased.      The  two  lower 
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stages  of  the  tower  are  Norman :  the  second  one  has  some  good 
examples  of  Norman  windows,  which,  however,  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  inside.  A  pier  built  against  the  external  western  face  of 
the  tower — ^judging  from  the  appearance  of  an  apex  of  a  roof 
above — was  probably  one  of  the  supports  of  a  building  erected 
subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  nave.  Internally,  the  north 
aisle  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  church.  It  has  a  good 
Early  English  stone  groined  roof  The  columns — excepting  the 
central  one — are  of  the  same  date.  In  the  church  is  an  elaborate 
pew,  with  a  canopy — a  large  erection  like  a  state  bed, — which  is 
carefully  guarded  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  strong 
iron  gates.  This  is  not  to  be  commended,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  church  generally,  if  the  high  pews  could  be  got  rid  of, 
and  it  could  be  re-seated  with  open  benches,  the  improvement  would 
be  great.  The  roof  of  the  nave — which  is  quite  late — might  be 
improved  by  having  the  great  timbers  moulded.  The  clerestory  is 
Perpendicular.  In  the  north  aisle  are  some  good  monuments  to  the 
Shirley  family,  railed  off,  and  so  unapproachable. 

WORTHINGTON. 

The  general  style  of  the  church  is  Early  English,  though 
almost  merging  into  Early  Decorated.  The  bell-gable  is  gone,  a 
brick  turret  supplying  its  place.  The  roof,  being  plastered,  is  all 
concealed.  The  open  seats,  mentioned  by  Nichols  in  his  History, 
have  disappeared,  and  high  seats  have  been  substituted.  The  font, 
which  has  been  broken,  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  Slight 
remains  of  the  chancel  screen  are  visible.  There  are  indications  of 
a  piscina  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  of  a  locker  on  the 
north  side.     The  arrangements  at  the  eastern  end  are  poor. 

COLEORTON. 

The  greater  part  of  this  church  having  been  rebuilt  presents  few 
points  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist :  the  tower,  and  the  tower 
arch,  however,  are  ancient.  The  new  work  has  been  well  done, 
and  the  fittings  for  divine  service  are  excellent.  Many  of  the 
windows  are  filled  with  modern  stained  glass ;  two,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  being  highly  commendable.  There  is  some 
Flemish  carving  of  the  seventeenth  century  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion :  that  at  the  back  of  the  organ  shews  various  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  south  aisle  stands  a  monument  with 
the  full-length  effigies  of  Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  who  died  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1607,  and  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1608. 


SHEFFIELD 

ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


Selhy  Abbey  Ohurdi.—ByJ.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  F.R.I.B.A. 

When  our  President  so  kindly  requested  me  to  prepare  the  Paper 
which  I  am  about  to  read  on  the  subject  of  t'"^  Society  s  last 
excursion,  "  The  Abbey  Church  of  Selby ,"  I  felt  some  litt  ediSidence  ; 
my  rapid  notes  being  very  inadequate  to  the  task  of  describing  so 
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largo  a  Cliurcli.  Since  that  time  I  have  revisited  it,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
truly  magnificent  "work.  I  have  been  much  assisted  in  this  task  by 
the  able  and  exhaustive  work  of  Mr.  Morrell  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selhy,  from  which  I  have  culled  the  whole  of  my 
Historical  data ;  as  I  found  on  reference  to  the  standard  authors  on 
the  subject,  that  Mr.  Morrell  had  gathered  in  his  archoelogical 
harvest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  reward  for  gleaners  like 
myself. 

The  history  of  Selby  commences  about  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  etymology  if  its  name  has  been  a  subject  of  contention 
amongst  the  learned  in  such  matters ;  the  most  probable  theory 
being  that  the  place  was  called  Selebi,  "  the  abode  of  the  seal," 
because  seals  were  captured  in  great  numbers  there.  It  is  thought 
that  the  battle  between  the  Conqueror  and  the  great  Saxon  Earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  took  place  near  Selby  in  the  year  1068,  when 
William  gained  the  victory,  and  for  a  time  triumphantly  occupied 
York,  In  the  following  year  he  founded  the  Monastry  of  Selby, 
and  in  the  year  after,  1070,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming  here  with 
his  queen  to  settle  the  endowment,  his  youngest  son,  afterwards 
Henry  I.,  was  born.  That  valuable  early  record,  Domesday  Book, 
only  refers  to  Selby  incidentally.  Eirst  after  describing  the  Manor 
of  Sherburn,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  it  says,  "  the 
Abbot  of  Selby  has  seven  carucates  of  the  same  land."  Again  at 
Crowle,  in  Lincolnshire,  we  find  the  following,  "  Now  a  certain 
abbot  of  St.  Germans,  in  Selby,  has  there  under  GeofFry  one  plough 
in  the  demensne,  15  villanes,  and  19  bordars  having  7  ploughs,  31 
fisheries,  and  30  acres  of  meadow."  The  possessions  of  the 
monastery  at  Husbands-Bos  worth,  in  Liecestershire  and  Stanford, 
are  also  briefly  referred  to.  The  Monasticon  Anglicanum  contains 
a  copy  of  the  charter  to  which  I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  following  extract : — 
"  By  the  providence  of  God's  goodness  ...  I  have  granted  leave 
to  Benedict,  a  most  pious  abbot  ...  to  build  in  Selby,  a  monastery 
in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  of  his  most  blessed  mother 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  St.  Germain  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre."  We 
must  however,  with  the  help  of  the  chronicle  written  by  one  of  the 
monks,  refer  to  the  earliest  jieriod  of  the  church's  history.  Benedict, 
the  ecclesiastical  founder  and  first  abbot,  was  a  monk  in  the  Abbey 
of  Auxerre.  Warned  by  St.  Germain  in  a  vision  to  leave  his 
country  and  go  to  a  place  in  England  called  Selby,  on  the  Ouse, 
near  York;  he  first  made  his  way  to  Salisbury,  but  finding  his 
mistake,  he  went  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  took  a  ship  bound 
for  York,  and  on  arriving  at  Selby,  he  at  once  recognised  the  place 
shewn  in  the  vision,  disembarked,  raised  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross 
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on  the  river's  bank,  and  built  a  small  hut  to  live  in.  Such  is  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  this  great  Benedictine  house,  and  such  was  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  older  Benedictine  monasteries.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  Cistercians,  whose  houses  were  strictly  founded  from 
their  commencement.  Benedictine  houses  of  this  class  generally 
began,  as  in  the  present  case,  from  the  cell  of  an  anchorite,  and  were 
founded  afterwards  ;  and,  in  passing,  we  may  notice  another  marked 
distinction.  Around  the  Benedictine  houses  towns  generally  grew 
up,  whilst,  as  a  rule,  the  Cistercians  retained  original  seclusion.  In 
1076  Pope  Alexander  II.  erected  Selby  into  a  Mitred  Abbey. 

The  buildings  in  the  time  of  Benedict  were  all  of  wood,  but  his 
successor,  Hugh  (son  of  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  a  strong  Norman  adherent 
of  the  Conqueror),  who  was  Abbot  from  1091  to  1123,  commenced 
the  foundations  of  the  present  church,  which  he  pushed  forward 
with  great  vigour.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  long  list 
of  abbots  whose  lives  are  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Morrell.  They 
contain  no  special  reference  to  the  fabric,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
accession  of  John  de  Wystow,  in  1321,  that  we  find  any  information 
on  this  point.  About  that  time  the  register  of  William  de  Melton, 
then  Archbishop  of  York,  states  that,  "  as  soon  as  the  monks  of 
of  Selby  had  money  enough  they  were  to  build  the  new  choir,"  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  actually  commenced  about  this  date, 
although  its  details  would  have  led  us  to  fix  it  a  few  years  earlier, 
and  completed  by  Gillfred  de  Gaddesby  about  the  year  1350. 
]^othing  of  much  architectural  interest  occurs  from  this  date  until 
the  time  of  Abbott  Ousthropp,  from  1436  to  1466,  when  we  find 
that  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  chantry,  dedicated  to  S. 
Catherine,  by  John  Latham,  Secretary  to  Archbishop  Kemt,  the 
eastern  aisle  was  added  to  the  north  transept,  to  form  the  chantry 
chapel. 

In  1537,  the  final  crash  came.  The  house  of  Selby  was  dis- 
solved, and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1618,  it  was  appointed  to  be 
the  Parish  Church.  The  annual  value  at  the  dissolution  was  £729, 
making  it  the  third  monastic  house  in  Yorkshire  in  point  of  value, 
Fountain's,  and  Saint  Mary's,  York,  only  exceeding  it.  In  its  pre- 
sent state  it  is  the  finest  Benedictine  church  in  the  County.  St. 
Mary's,  York,  is  only  a  fragmentary  ruin,  whilst  Whitby,  with  its 
glorious  choir,  and  exquisite  north  transept,  is  roofless,  its  nave 
destroyed  and  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  grandeur.  The  ground-plan 
of  the  church  is  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the 
south  transept  by  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  which  occurred  on 
March  30th,  1690.  It  consists  of  a  nave  seven  bays  in  length,  with 
the  addition  of  two  western  towers,  the  upper  stories  of  which  were 
built,  a  north  porch,  north  transept  with  eastern  aisle,  central 
lantern,  and  choir  of  six  bays,  the  last  bay  being  inclosed  with  a 
solid  stone  altar-screen,  and  the  retrochoir  being  appropriated  to 
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the  Lady  Cliapel.     The  choir  has  north  and  south  aisles,  a  double 
doorway  in  the  latter  leading  into  the  great  vaulted  sacristy  of  two 
bays,  with  another  room  over  it,  api^roached  by  a  small  winding 
stair.     This  sacristy  has  frequently  been  called  a  chapter-house,  but 
clearly  erroneously.    The  chapter  house  was  adjacent  to  the  transept, 
and  generally  separated  from  it  by  the  slype,  or  passage.     This  is 
the  case  in  the  neighbouring  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Kirkstall,  where 
it  is  approached  from  the  cloister ;  and  from  the  remains  at  York 
it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  similar  position  there.    Again,  a  chapter- 
house would  not  have  a  large  lavatory  and  aumbries  as  we  find  here. 
The  conventual  buildings  are  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  trace  their  ground-plan  at  the  present  time,  so  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  abstract  of  a  description  of  them,  written  by 
Mr.  John  Chessel  Buckler,  of  Oxford,  for  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
in  1815.     He  was  architect  to  the  Honourable  E.  R.  Petre,  and  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the  site  at  that  date.    He  says, 
"  The  monastery  was  situated  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
church.     The  barn  yet  remains,  but  the  great  gate-house  was  pulled 
down  about  1792.    Over  this  gateway  was  the  Abbot's  court-house, 
with  two  rooms  at  the  sides  for  judges  and  witnesses,  whilst  on  the 
one  side  the  gate  was  the  porter's  lodge,  on  the  other  a  room  to 
serve  the  poor."     In  this  neighbourhood  an  excellent  specimen  of 
this  class  of  gate-house  may  be  seen  at  Worksop  Abbey.     The  one 
at  Kirkstall  has  been  modernized  and  is  inhabited.     Bridlington 
and  Kirkham  still  remain,  the  latter  a  very  beautiful  work  of  the 
Decorated  period.     "  On  the  south  of  the  church  was  the  cloister 
(note  the  height  of  aisle  windows  above  the  floor  to  enable  them  to 
be  placed  over  the  cloister  roof,  and  the  corbels  yet  remaining  which 
carried  its  timbers)  to  the  west  of  which  was  the  dormitory,  with 
a  room  below  it,  divided  by  a  row  of  circular  pillars  22  inches  in 
diameter,  carrying  stone  groining.     The  remains  of  a  wall,  paralell 
with  the  church  at  the  south  transept,  appear  to  indicate  a  building 
of  considerable  strength,  which  may  have  been  the  chapter-house. 
The  tithe  barn  still  remains,  being  used  as  a  stable  and  brewery." 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  its  general  arrangement,  we  must 
dismiss  the  monastery  and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  its  church. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  296  feet,  the  width  of  its  nave  and 
choir  (both  being  alike)  is  59  feet  4  inches.  The  earliest  portion 
of  the  building  are  the  central  lantern,  four  eastern  bays  of  the 
nave,  as  regards  their  ground  story,  and  the  north  transept,  and 
may  safely  be  referred  to  the  date  of  the  second  Abbot  Hugh.  The 
design  itself  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  nave  of  Durham 
which  was  erected  by  Bishop  Flamburd  who  died  in  1129.  We 
find  the  same  recessed  and  shafted  piers,  alternating  with  the 
massive  cylindrical  one,  which  in  the  latter  case  are  chiefly  covered 
with  surface  ornament.  At  Selby  only  one  pier  is  so  enriched, 
having  a  low  relief  lattice  pattern. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Transitional  period,  whicli  comprises  the 
ground  story  of  the  nave,  the  triforium  on  the  north  side  (with  the 
exception  of  the  two  bays  which  are  Norman),  the  lower  part  of 
the  west  front,  and  the  north  porch.  The  compound  shafts  of  the 
triforium  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  in  one  case  the  central  shaft 
having  eight  small  satelitic  ones,  and  in  another  sixteen,  these 
being  all  comprised  under  one  circular  capital ;  five  bays  of  the 
south  triforium  are  Early  English,  their  principal  arch  being  semi- 
circular, whilst  their  sub-arches  are  acutely  pointed.  The  semi- 
circular arch  was  frequently  used  in  this  period  as  in  the  transept 
doors  of  Beverley,  the  choir  triforium  of  Whitby,  and  many  other 
instances,  vaulting  shafts  rise  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  centre 
of  each  bay  of  this  triforium  bisecting  the  main  arch.  The  dog- 
tooth ornament  is  freely  used  in  the  jambs. 

The  clerestory  on  both  sides  is  Early  English,  with  two  lancet 
lights  in  each  bay,  and  was  probably  erected  simultaneously  with 
the  south  triforium  and  west  front.  The  aisles  are  groined,  some 
parts  being  original  At  the  junction  of  the  north  one  with 
the  transept,  a  Decorated  arch  has  been  inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
original  Norman  one,  which,  judging  from  the  displacement  of 
the  adjacent  masonry,  had  become  too  fractured  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  the  tower.  A  large  seven-light  Perj^endicular  window 
is  inserted  in  the  transept  gable,  whilst  on  the  east  we  have  the 
fifteenth-century  aisle,  forming  the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  Catherine. 
At  first  sight,  the  arcade  between  this  transept  and  the  chapel  would 
be  taken  for  fourteenth-century  architecture,  but  on  examination  of 
its  details  leads  one  to  think  that  it  was  assimilated  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  choir  by  fifteenth-century  masons.  This  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  practice.  In  Beverley  Minster  we  find  the 
fourteenth-century  builders  of  the  nave  copying  the  general  form  of 
the  architecture  of  the  choir,  whilst  the  detail  used  was  that  of  their 
own  time.  In  Westminster  nave  the  same  system  was  pursued ;  no 
casual  observer  would  here  detect  the  difference  between  fourteenth 
and  thirteenth-century  work.  The  choir,  the  great  glory  of  the 
church  is  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Decorated  period,  the 
ground  story  being  of  the  earlier  or  geometric  division,  whilst  the 
upper  part  may  be  classed  as  curvilinear  work.  This  difference 
clearly  suggests  a  stoppage  of  the  works  for  some  few  years,  during 
which  the  style  had  advanced.  The  clustered  piers,  with  their 
delicately  carved  caps  and  well  moulded  arcades,  are  beautifully 
proportioned.  In  the  spandrils  there  are  grotesque  brackets  and 
crocketted  canopies,  evidently  intended  for  important  statues. 
There  is  no  triforium,  the  wall  passage  running  immediately  below 
the  large  four-light  window  of  the  clerestory,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
raised  a  pierced  parapet  of  curvilinear  design.  Stone  vaulting 
shafts,  springers,  and  wall  ribs  carry  wood  groining.     These  leave 
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little  doubt  that  a  stone  vault  was  intended,  and  this  view  is  borne 
out  by  the  preparation  for  flying  buttresses  externally.  Perhaps 
the  walls  were  not  considered  strong  enough,  or  motives  of  economy 
prevailed,  and  the  present  wood  vault  was  erected  :  inferior  it  is 
certainly  to  a  stone  one,  but  still  very  effective  and  good.  The 
stone  groining  of  the  aisles  and  the  wall  arcade  running  all  round 
the  choir  have  a  very  rich  and  good  effect.  The  groin  ribs  are 
joined  in  a  very  awkward  manner  to  the  parts  of  them  which  are 
worked  on  the  springing  courses,  doubtless  from  want  of  care  in 
setting  them  out.  A  small  roll  has  been  worked  over  this  junction 
in  some  cases  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  The  seven-light  east 
window  is  a  very  fine  example  of  curvilinear  tracery,  and  forms 
an  excellent  termination  to  the  church.  The  stone  altar  screen  is 
about  ten  feet  high,  the  interior  lined  with  fifteenth-century  oak 
panelling  removed  from  some  other  part.  It  is  powdered  over 
with  lead  stars  gilt.  The  back  of  this  screen  is  beautifully  panneled 
with  curvilinear  tracery,  its  buttresses  having  crocketted  pinnacles, 
and  the  spandrils  filled  with  diaper  work.  There  are  four  stone 
sedilias  with  very  refined  detail,  and  groining  in  their  canopies. 
Some  of  the  stall  work  is  old,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
it.  The  entrance  to  the  sacristy  with  its  double  door  and  pierced 
central  jamb,  as  also  this  blank  tracery  over  it,  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  remind  us  much  of  the  vestibule  to  the  Chapter- 
House  at  York.  The  effects  of  the  fall  of  the  tower  are  visible  here 
in  the  destruction  of  nave  and  aisle  vaulting.  The  sacristy  is 
vaulted  in  stone,  and  the  whole  of  its  detail  are  pure  and  good 
early  decorated  work.  The  remains  of  old  glass  in  its  eastern 
window  are  interesting. 

The  west  front  is  imposing,  the  lower  part  belonging  to  the 
Transitional  period.  Its  central  doorway  having  five  orders  in  its 
arch,  all  of  which  are  enriched  with  chevrons,  lattice,  and  other 
ornaments,  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  style.  A 
shafted  arcade  with  trefoiled  arches  is  placed  immediately  above, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  front  is  Early  English,  the  parapet  pinnacles 
and  central  window  tracery  being  Perpendicular.  The  north  porch 
is  a  rich  example  of  Transitional  work.  Its  principal  arches  are 
semi-circular,  those  of  its  wall  arcading,  pointed.  It  is  two  stories 
in  height ;  the  lower  one  groined.  The  oak  door  is  covered  with 
fifteenth-century  tracery.  The  aisle  windows  on  both  the  north 
and  south  of  the  church  are  (with  one  exception  where  the  original 
circular-headed  one  remains)  Decorated  insertions. 

The  north  east  view  of  the  choir  is  exceedingly  grand.  The 
massive  buttresses  with  their  crocketted  gables,  from  which  spring 
the  lofty  pinnacles,  designed  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  the  large  but  elegant  turrets  with  their  pierced  upper 
stage  combine  well  with  the  curved  lines  of  the  windows,  and  the 
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delicate  mouldings  of  the  details,  presenting  lis  with  a  perfect  and 
lovely  mass  of  decorated  forms.  From  this  point  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  central  tower,  shewing  the  JSTorman  work  above  the 
roof.  The  upper  portion  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  debased  style,  and 
clock  faces,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  painted  black  and  with  gilt 
numbers,  have  just  been  added,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of 
giving  scale  to  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  shewing  that,  with  all 
the  zeal  displayed,  and  the  money  spent  on  restoration,  the  first 
principles  of  architecture  are  effectually  hidden  from  this  generation. 
Our  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted ;  its  monuments  and  other 
memorials  of  its  mighty  dead,  would  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  a 
diligent  examiner.  The  market  cross  is  worthy  of  more  than  one 
hurried  look,  but  more,  we  cannot  give  it  now,  but  must  conclude, 
urging  all  students  of  our  country's  architecture  to  visit  the  Selby 
of  to-day,  where,  although  the  seal  has  ceased  to  disport  himself  in  its 
waters,  and  the  black-robed  Benedictine  paces  not  the  cloisters  and 
court,  yet  there  are  sermons  cut  in  those  sculptured  stones  by  hands 
which  now  lay  cold  beneath  them,  which  at  once  delight  the  eyes 
and  charm  the  heart. 
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Thk  Report. 


The  Annual  Public  Meeting  was  liolden  this  year  at  Horncastle,  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  June  :  it  was  well  attended  by  tlie  Members  of  the  Society, 
both  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Horncastle  and  from  a  distance. 

The  churches  visited  on  the  two  days'  Excursion  were  not  of  much 
interest,  and  several  of  them  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  disrepair  and 
neglect  :  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Society's  visit  may  prov«  a  stimulus,  as 
it  has  often  done  on  former  occasions,  to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of 
their  respective  parishes,  to  exertion  in  collecting  funds  for  the  rescue  of  many 
ecclesiastical  remains  from  utter  destruction. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  began  with  Service  in  the  Parish  Church, 
which  was  afterwards  carefully  examined  by  the  visitors.  The  church  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  parish  church  in  a  country  town,  and  was  thoroughly  well 
restored  about  16  years  ago,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milner. 
It  has  been  more  recently  enriched  with  a  reredos  of  good  design  and  seveial 
windows  of  painted  glass  :  one  of  these,  by  Preedy,  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Giles,  Mr.  Milner's  successoi'. 

Great  regret  was  expressed  by  eveiy  one  at  the  absence  of  Archdeacon 
T]-ol]ope,  Avho  was  prevented  attending  the  Meeting  by  the  death  of  a  relative. 
The  Archdeacon  having  prepared  notes  (ii  most  of  the  churches  visited,  these 
notes  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  but  in  several_  cases 
much  delay  and  confusion  was  caused  by  the  prolixity  of  self-constituted 
cicerones,  who  were  regardless  alike  of  the  flight  of  time  and  of  the  Secretary's 
bugle. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  places  visited  on  the  first  day's  Excursion  :— 
Martin,  Tovrr  on  tlie  Moor,  Kirkstcad  Ahhcy  and  S't.  Lcovaid's  Chcq'icl, 
ToMershall  Church  and  Castle,  Cooiingb-ly,  HaJtham,  Wood  Evdnly,  avd 
Scrivelshy. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  day's  excuision  were  Kirkstead  Abbey,  and 
Tattershall  Church  and  Castle.  Precentor  Venables  read  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  in 
extcnso  m  another  p.irt  of  this  volume.  On  having  the  Abbey,  the  party 
visited  the  interesting  little  Early  English  Chapel,  which  stands  justoutside 
the  Abbey  precincts  :  it  is  in  a  most  dangerous  condition  of  dilapidation  and 
decay.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  know  that  the  President  of  the  Society  is 
using  his  influence  with  the  proprietors  of  the  chapel,  which  is  a  donative,  to 
induce  them  to  take  measures  for  rescuing  this  most  precious  s])ecimen  of 
early  work  from  becoming  a  complete  ruin. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Tattershall,  whei-e  the  mid-day  halt  was  made 
for  lunch,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  Un-  exitloring  the  fine  old  C.istle  and 
stately  Perpendicular  Church.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke,  the  great  authority  on 
castles,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Tattershall  Castle.  The  Archdeacon's 
notes  on  the  church  were  supplemented  by  much  valuable  information  from 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  on  the  various  brasses  which  the  church  contains. 

The  rest  of  the  day's  Excursion  did  not  present  any  objects  of  special 
interest,  if  we  except  Scrivelsby  Church,  which  possesses  a  fine  chancel  screen, 
and  some  tombs  of  the  Dymoke  family.  The  church  has  been  substautiallj^ 
repaired  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Society  in  1858. 

The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  iu  the  Corn  P^xchange,  the  liishop  of 
Lincoln  being  in  the  chaiv; 
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The  following  address  of  welcome  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Horncastle  : — 

'*  To  the  Patron,  President,    Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

**  We,  the  Committee  elected  to  represent  the  inhabitants  of  Horncastle, 
desire  to  offer  you  a  most  respectful  and  hearty  welcome,  on  this  your  second 
visit  to  our  ancient  town,  and  we  do  this  with  more  satisfaction,  because  we 
feel  sure  that  your  former  visit  to  us  in  the  year  1858,  was  attended  by  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Chief  among  them  we  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  Parish  Church  ;  at  the  date  of  your  last  visit,  a  cause  of  grief  and  shame 
to  all  men  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  and  presenting  to  the  uninstructed 
eye  but  few  attractions  or  hopeful  features  ;  now,  we  are  happy  to  believe, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  church  restoration  in  the  diocese,  an  object  of 
pride  and  affection  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  well 
adapted  to  the  holy  purposes  of  Christian  worship  to  which  it  was  originally 
dedicated.  This  happy  result  we  owe  greatly  to  your  influence,  added  to  the 
statements  and  kindly  expostulations  of  the  late  Kev.  George  Atkinson,  the 
ever  valuable  advice  of  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  and,  to  the  same 
impulse  ably  and  earnestly  carried  forward  by  men  of  true  religion,  piety, 
and  artistic  knowledge.  We  may  trace  the  later  additions  to  the  ornaments 
and  furniture  of  the  church,  which  testify  to  the  sustained  interest  taken  by 
the  parishioners  and  their  friends  in  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  which  will, 
we  trust,  meet  with  your  approval.  We  would  instance  the  reredos,  the 
several  painted  glass  windows,  the  new  altar  plate,  and  the  organ  originally 
erected  by  subscription,  and  now  in  course  of  rebuilding,  with  great  improve- 
ments and  additions,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.,  of  this  town. 

"  Among  other  works  for  the  good  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
undertaken  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  since  your  last  visit,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Court-house  and  the  Dispensary  build- 
ings, the  latter  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dymoke  ;  the 
Whelpton  Alms-houses,  and  the  new  School  buildings,  which  we  owe  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  our  late  and  present 
Members  of  Parliament,  J.  B.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope. 

'*  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  alterations  and 
additions  to  our  town  architecture  can  in  all  cases  be  classed  as  improvements  ; 
though  we  fear  that  some  features  of  ancient  historic  interest  have  been  ob- 
literated, and  more  than  one  golden  opportunity  neglected  or  misused,  yet  we 
feel  that  we  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  past,  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

*  *  Of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  say  much  ;  we  will  only  remark  (as  you  will  see  in  your  two  days* 
Excursion),  that,  while  much  has  been  done,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  visit  of  yours  may  be  productive  to  us 
all  of  much  and  lasting  good." 

"  In  reply,  the  Bishop  said  : — The  President,  Patrons,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  other  Members  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness  the  cordial  welcome  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  represent  the  inhabitants  of  Horncastle.  They  are 
very  much  gratified  to  learn  from  the  address  which  they  have  just  heard  that 
their  former  visit  in  1858  is  regarded  with  pleasing  recollections,  and  that  it 
is  described  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  as  having 
been  producuivc  of  beneficial  results,  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  their  return 
to  this  town  and  neighboui'hood  may  be  followed  by  similar  consequences. 
Our  Society  is  an  Antiquarian  as  weii  aa  iiii  Ai'^hitectural  Association.     As 
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Archseologists  we  visit  with  deep  interest  an  ancient  town  like  Horncastle, 
which  in  its  name  and  historical  traditions  and  archseological  remains  of 
Roman  origin,  cany  us  back  to  a  period  of  nearly  2,000  years  ago  ;  and  we 
look  with  veneration  on  a  spot  once  occupied  by  a  Roman  fortification  (perhaps 
the  ancient  Bano-  Vallum),  and  the  point  of  contact  of  two  ancient  Roman 
military  roads,  and  formerly  the  festive  scene  of  joyful  recreations  of  youthful 
men  and  maidens  in  the  ancient  floral  festival,  of  which  a  tradition  survives 
in  the  name  of  your  present  "Julian  Bower  Close."  We  survey  with  pleasure 
the  local  records  which  connect  Horncastle  with  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Contort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  of  Saxon  Kings  ;  and  we  look  with 
interest,  but  with  regret,  on  the  spot  where,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  English  bishops  with  their  warlike  retinues  defended  their  Episcopal 
fortress  at  Horncastle  with  force  of  arms  ;  and  we  turn  with  thankfulness  to 
the  gentler  arts  of  peace,  the  successful  enterprises  of  commerce,  and  the 
beneficent  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the  works  of  Christian 
piety  and  charity,  which  have  imparted  to  Horncastle  greater  prosperity  and 
happiness  than  it  even  possessed  in  those  bygone  days  when  Roman  legions 
unfurled  their  imperial  standards,  and  marclied  along  its  paved  causeways  ; 
and  when  Saxon  Princes  mustered  their  forces  here  to  resist  Danish  aggression  : 
and  when  Norman  Prelates  in  coat  of  mail  went  forth  from  the  gates  of  their 
castle  yard  to  the  battle.  We  do  not  forget  the  chivalrous  loyalty  which  dis- 
tinguished some  of  Horncastle  in  the  calamitous  civil  conflict  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who  bravely  shed  their  blood  in  Winceby  field  in  defence  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  and  whose  mortal  remains  sleep  in  peace  in  your  parish 
church.  We  look  with  unqualified  gratification  on  the  restored  churches  of 
Horncastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  our  present  visit 
may  tend  to  stimulate  such  works  as  these,  the  fruits  of  which  are  seen  not 
only  in  this  transitory  life  (of  which  we  have  now  some  affecting  mementos 
presented  to  our  minds),  but  will  continue  beyond  the  grave,  long  after  we  are 
gathered  to  our  fathers,  and  for  the  countless  ages  of  eternity." 

Being  briefly  introduced  to  the  Meeting,  G.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  read  his 
Paper  on  Lincoln  Castle,  and  the  Vicar  of  Horncastle  then  followed  with 
his  on  Horncastle  Fair. 

The  Rev.  Precentor  Venables  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  readers, 
which  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Smyth,  and  carried  by  a  sliow  of  hands. 

In  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  the  Bishop  referred  to  the  great 
want  of  an  authentic  history  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  :  he  pointed  out  the 
evanescent  nature  of  many  of  the  traditions  from  which  such  a  work  could  be 
compiled,  and  pressed  on  his  auditors  the  advantages  of  securing  such  while 
they  may  be  had,  and  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  old  Castle  of  Lincoln 
should  be  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  anything  bearing  on  such  a  project. 

The  Apostolic  Benediction  was  then  pronounced,  which  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  day  to  a  close. 

The  next  day's  proceedings  commenced  with  the  excursion,  which,  be- 
ginning at  9. 30,  embraced  ffamvieringham,  Lushy,  JVincehy,  Hagworthingham^ 
Bag  Enderhy,  Somersby,  and  Telford.  Here  a  stay  of  an  hour  was  made  for 
luncheon  ;  then  on  by  Salmonhy  and  High  Toynton  to  Horncastle. 

Many  of  these  churches  are  unrestored.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  in  a 
state  that  cannot  easily  be  met  with  at  the  present  day,  but  common  enough 
five  and  twenty  years  since,  when  "walls  patched  with  brick,  wooden  window 
frames,  flat  ceilings,  whitewashed  stone -work,  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
every  ancient  feature  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception."  It  was  refreshing 
after  having  left  Mareham,  Hammeringnam,  Lusby,  and  Bag  Enderby,  to  see 
the  restorations  at  Hagworthingham,  Salmonby,  and  High  Toynton,  which, 
if  not  quite  unexceptionable,  show  that  where  there  is  the  will  there  is  the 
way,  to  make  these  degraded  churches  more  befitting  their  sacred  purposes. 
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The  most  interesting  places  visited  on  tlie  second  day's  excursion  were 
Winceby  and  Some^sb5^  Standing  in  the  churchyard  at  Winceby,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events 
which  led  to  this  unexpected  engagement,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
skirmish  itself,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  royalist  troops.  .  Tlie  church  is 
a  modern  building,  neat,  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  excellence. 
Somersby,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  laureate,  has  a  well-restored  church — 
everything  in  it  good  and  substantial. 

The  Evening  Meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

An  amusing  Paper  was  read  b}^  Mr.  Clithehow,  on  Tetford  Old  Club,  and 
Precentor  Venables  read  an  able  Paper  on  Bardneij  Ahhcy,  and  its  co-founder, 
St.  Oswald.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  these  papers  concluded 
this  very  pleasant  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  balance  sheet  of  receipts  and  expei^diture  is  appended  :  as  figures  speak 
best  for  themselves,  no  comment  is  needed. 

Below  we  give  notices  of  new  and  restored  churches. 

All  Saints,   Branston. 

All  Saints,  the  Parish  Church  of  Branston,  was  re-opened  after  restoration 
on  Tuesday,  July  4t]i,  187(5.  The  work  had  been  partially  carried  out  by  the 
late  Hector,  and  the  parishioners  determined  some  twelve  months  since  on 
completing  it.  In  its  jtresent  completed  state,  the  appearance  is  very  creditable 
to  the  taste  that  has  tlirected  the  operations.  A  gallery  had  been  erected  at 
the  west  end,  thus  shutting  up  the  tower  arch  ;  this  has  been  swejit  aAvay,  and 
to  avoid  the  diminution  of  sittings  that  would  have  been  created  by  this 
alteration,  a  new  north  aisle  has  been  added  by  means  of  a  second  arcade  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  This  has  been  built  to  follow  in  every  way  the 
cliaracter  of  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice,  so  that  the  antique  style  of  the 
church  should  not  be  in  any  way  depreciated.  In  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
aisle  stained  glass  has  been  placed,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty.  The 
old  oak,  beautifully  carved,  which  had  formerly  been  the  ends  of  the  open 
benches,  has  been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  and  where  necessary  others  ot 
pitch  pine  of  similar  character  in  their  design  have  been  erected.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  building  is  venerable,  the  work  being  early  Norman,  if  not 
Saxon.  The  chancel  arsli  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  south  aisle  arcades  are  separated  by  octagonal  pillars  having 
foliated  caps,  one  of  which  is  of  great  beauty.  I'he  clerestory  and  roof  are  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  In  the  cliancel  is  a  set  ol  three  sedilia.  and  a  piscina 
of  the  Early  English  period.  On  the  south  is  a  modern  triplet  of  that  period, 
and  a  ])air  of  lancets  stopped  up,  (this  last  mentioned  work  being  done  by  the 
late  Kector).  Near  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  very  fine  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Dame  Mary,  his  wife  ;  and  the 
church  has  also  some  memorials  of  the  Bertie  family.  There  is  a  Purbeck 
marble  slab  bearing  a  beautiful  cross  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  de  Thistleton,  formerly  of  this  parish.  The  exterior  of  the  tower 
has  been  pointed,  and  bears  some  quasi  long  and  short  work,  which  testifies  to 
the  very  early  date  of  the  building— between  Norman  and  Saxon,  probably 
about  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr  Lovelee,  Branston,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
at  a  cost  of  over  i'1,700. 

St.  Peter's  Nayenby. 

June  29,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Navenby,  was  re-opened  with  divine  service, 
after  a  thorough  and  complete  restoration  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  plans 
for  which  were  designed  by  Wr.  CUiarles  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  and  admirably 
executed  ])y  Messrs.  Kudd,  of  Grantham.  The  church  is  one  of  great  archi- 
tectural interest,  and  the  chancel  is  no  unworthy  rival  of  those  of  the  same 
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period  at  Heckington  and  Hawton.     Although  there  is  no  discoverable  record 
of  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  towcu-  must  at  some  time  have 
fallen,  and  in  its  fall  must  have  destroyed  the  porch,  the  western  extremities 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  two  of  the  clerestoiy  windows.      In  restoring  these, 
fragments  of  old  stonework  were  discovered,   which   lead  to  the  supposition 
that   there   was  a  croeketed  spire  on  the   original  tower  ;   and  it   must  be 
acknowledged  that  a  restoration  of  this  feature  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  the  high  roofs  of  whicli  now  dwarf  the  existing 
tower  :  this  tower  appears  to  have  been  built  as  recently  as  the  eighteenth 
century.      The  porch  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,   and  now  forms  a  handsome 
entrance  to  the  interior,  where  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  the  new 
font  of  Ancaster  stone,   with  marble  shafts,  and  an  elegant  oaken  cover  in 
open-work  suspended  from  a  wrouglit-iron  bracket  on  the  tower  wall.     This 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  was  designed   and  presented   by   Mr.   Kirk. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  iine 
clustered  column  on  the  north  side,  which  is  of  an  earlier  date      The  clerestory 
is  Perpenilicular,  and  has  a  richly  panelled  parapet.     There  are  corbels  on  the 
inside  of  the  nave,  which  supported  the  wall-plates  of  the  old  roof,  having 
coats  of  arms,  on  which,  since  the  whitewash  has  been  removed,  thi,'  bearings 
are  distinctly  visible.     These  corbels  have,  in  the  restoration,  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  now  again  perform  the  office  for  whicli  they  were  intended. 
The  roof  is  a  line  open-timbered  one,    with  oak  carved  ribs  to  the  original 
pitch.     The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  new,  and  the  tracery  is  similar 
to  that  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  aisle.     The  old  box  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  are  replaced  by  open  sittings,  with  oak  stall-ends,  and  backs  and  fronts 
of  panelled  tracery  in  oak.     The  south  aisle  has  been  prolonged  to  its  original 
length  eastward,  and  the  external  np]iearanee  of  the  church  in  this  respect  is 
now  restored  ;  in  effecting  this,  its  eastern  window  has  been  taken  out  and 
reset  where  it  no  doubt  first  stood,  and  an  arch  has  been  opened  out  which  had 
been  walled  up   on  the  south  side  of  the   chancel  ;    the  space  thus  gained 
internally  has  been  adopted  as  an  organ  chamber,  in  which  an  organ,  built  by 
Messrs.  Conacher,   of  Huddersfield,  has  been  erected.     Passing  eastward,  the 
choir-seats  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  being  elaborate  and  well  designed  ;  these 
are  entirely  of  oak.     The  chancel  is  richly  adorned  with  ancient  carved  stone 
sedilia,  piscina,  Easter  sepulchre,  and  founder's  tomb.     The  east  window  had 
suffered  sliamefully,  not  only  from  the  rough   hand  of  time,  but  from  the 
barbarous  hands  of  preceding  generations.     In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
restoring  the  old  hi^h  roof,  tlie  upi)er  half  of  the  lovely  tracer}^  together  with 
the  gable  over,  had  been  swept  away,  and,  in  its  place,  bearing  down  on  what 
remained  of  the  window,  and  obstructing  the  view,  was  a  flat  unsightly  roof. 
This  damage  has  been  repaired  ;  and  an  open  rcjof  now  allows  the  eye  to  take 
in  the  full  proportions  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  chancels.     The  floor  has 
been  raised  to  its  original  levels,  and  richly  paved  wdth  Minton's  tiles,  between 
steps  of  polished  marble.     The  elevation  thus  given  to  the  altar  (which  has  a 
cover  and  dossal  of  elaborate  needlework  beautifully  executed  by  the  Hector's 
sisters)  is  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  church.     The  vestry  has  been 
built  on  the  oi'iginal  foundations  ;  and  the  door  to  the  chancel,  as  also  the 
north  priest's  door,  have  been  opened  and  restored.      The  church   is  to  be 
lighted  with  gas,  and  warmed  by  an  underground  stove,  supplied  by  Mr.  Barton, 
of  Boston. 

The  day  of  re-opening  was  a  very  joyous  one.  The  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  Hereford  were  present  at  both  services,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  had  come  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  the  patrons 
were  represented  by  the  Master  of  Christ's  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartmell. 
The  church  was  on  both  occasions  hlled  to  overflowing  ;  and  in  the  morning 
about  120  remained  for  Holy  Communion.  The  alms  amounted  to  £95  ;  but 
a  large  deficit  of  over  £400  still  remains  to  complete  tlie  £3,300  re([uired  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  work. 
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SwAYFiELD  Church. 

During  the  last  nine  months  the  chancel  of  this  parish  church  has  been 
under  process  of  rebuilding  by  Mr.  Walshingham,  builder,  of  Corby,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Frank  Goddard,  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Messrs.  Goddard  and 
Son,  Diocesan  Architects,  Lincoln.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  22nd  and 
23rd  ult,  the  newly  erected  work  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
The  services  connected  with  the  re-opening  consisted  of  evening  prayer,  with 
sermon  by  the  Bishop,  on  Monday  night  ;  an  early  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  on  the  same  day  morning  pra3'er,  with 
sermon  by  the  Bishop,  and  evening  prayer,  with  sermon  by  the  liev,  R.  Twigg, 
Rector  of  St.  James's,  Wednesbury.  The  offertories  of  the  two  days,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  nave,  amounted  to  £22  7s.  lid. 
A  more  than  usually  solemn  interest  was  attached  to  the  occasion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  stained-glass  windows  of  the  chancel  being  dedicated  to 
the  mjmory  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Eagleton,  the  late  much  beloved  Rector  of  the 
parish.  The  whole  of  the  windows  have  been  erected  by  the  eminent  artists, 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  in  their  best  style.  The  east  and  principal  window 
consists  of  three  lights.  Tlie  first  on  the  left  is  occupied  with  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord.  The  ox  and  the  ass  indicate  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  stable  ; 
the  infant  Saviour  lies  on  the  straw  of  the  manger,  and  the  Virgin  mother  is 
bending  over  him,  while  Joseph,  the  foster-father,  stands  at  the  side  in  the 
attitude  of  quiet  reverential  guardianship.  Two  angels  are  seen  above,  and 
the  lily,  emblem  of  puritj^  springs  near  Mary's  feet.  Tlie  centre  light 
contains  a  touching  representation  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  Cross,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  standing  below.  The  grief  depicted  in  the  attitude 
and  on  the  countenances  of  these  two  figures  is  very  tenderly  and  religiously 
rendered.  The  third  light  represents  the  three  holy  women  coming  to  the 
Sepulchre,  and  there  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  Resurrection  from  the  lips 
of  an  angel.  Along  the  base  of  the  three  lights  the  following  memorial  is 
very  clearly  and  neatly  inscribed  :  "The  windows  of  this  chancel  are  off"ered 
to  the  glor}^  of  God  in  loving  remembrance  of  John  William  Eagleton,  16 
years  Rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  Sept.  25th,  1872,  by  his  parishioners 
and  friends."  The  remaining  windows  consist  of  a  small  single  light  to  the 
north,  looking  directly  towards  the  late  Rector's  giave,  and  containing  a 
beautiful  representation  of  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  a  similar  small 
window  opposite  on  the  south  depicting  the  supper  at  Emmaus,  where  the 
risen  Saviour  was  made  known  to  two  disciples  in  the  breaking  of  Isread  ;  and 
a  two-light  window,  also  on  the  south  side,  containing  the  further  Resurrection 
scenes  of  Mary  Magdalene  recognising  our  Lord  in  the  garden  and  St.  Peter 
receiving  the  pastoral  charge.  The  character  of  the  services  and  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  days,  although  of  course  of  festival  nature,  were  toned 
throughout  by  the  feelings  connected  with  the  memorial  dedication,  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  very  near  relative  and  of  many  friends  of  the  late  Rector. 
The  Bishop's  sermons  were  in  thorough  harmony  with  this  feeling,  his  evening 
text  being  "He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  and  that  on  Tuesday  morning, 
" To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise."  It  remains  to  be  added  that  an 
effort  has  been  commenced  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  for  which  at  least  £800  will  be  required.  The  united  subscriptions  of 
thirteen  residents  in  the  parish  amount  to  £138  2s.,  with  which  the  whole  sum 
promised  or  received,  including  the  recent  offertories,  reaches  £173  lis.  lid. 

St.  Edwakd's,  Barlikgs. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edward,  Barlings,  was  rebuilt  many  years  ago  out  of 
the  old  materials  of  a  church  which  existed  previously.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
nave  and  chancel,  of  which  now  only  the  western  portion  of  the  nave  remains. 
This  portion  still  standing  is  about  20  feet  in  length  and  12  in  width,  in  the 
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interior.  The  door,  which  is  devoid  of  all  architectural  feature,  is  in  the  west- 
ern gable  of  the  church,  which  is  crowned  by  a  bell  turret,  formed  out  of  old 
materials  of  Early  Englisli  character,  and  containing  one  bell.  In  the  south 
wall  is  a  plain  Norman  doorway,  now  blocked  up,  but  with  its  voussoirs, 
imposts,  and  jamb-stones  complete  :  it  is  of  early  character.  To  the  east  of 
this  doorway  is  a  three-light  window  of  Curvilinear  character  ;  in  the  heads 
of  two  of  the  liglits  are  small  remains  of  very  good  painted  glass  of  the 
fourteentli  century.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  was  another  Norman 
doorway,  narrower  than,  but  otherwise  exactly  similar  to,  that  already 
mentioned  ;  it  has  been  now  removed  to  the  new  vestry,  or  organ  chamber, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  new  chancel.  The  whole  of  the  church  to  the  east  of 
this  old  portion  of  nave  is  new.  A  portion  of  a  new  nave,  i.e.,  about  12  feet 
in  length,  and  16  feet  in  interior  width,  has  been  completed.  It  is  covered  by 
an  open  roof  of  pine,  of  good  pitch  and  design.  It  is  temporarily  united  with 
the  old  nave,  but  the  union  of  the  flat  roof  of  the  latter  with  the  new  high 
pitched  roof  of  the  new  portion  of  nave  is  necessarily  awkward  and  unsightly  ; 
but  so  it  must  remain  till  the  whole  work  is  completed.  A  single  lancet 
window  is  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  new  nave,  and  a  similar  one  in  the 
north  wall  exactly  opposite.  A  panelled  oak  pulpit,  of  good  character,  upon 
a  stone  base  or  platform,  has  been  placed  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave. 
It  is  entered  upon  a  level  from  the  chancel  floor,  which  is  raised  three  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  At  the  foot  of  these  steps  stands  an  oak  eagle,  as 
lectern.  The  chancel  arch,  of  good  form  and  richly  moulded,  rests  upon  stone 
corbels  of  rich  design.  The  chancel  is  24  feet  in  length,  by  16  in  width  ;  its 
oak  sittings  are  of  elegant  form,  as  is  also  the  prayer  desk,  if  it  be  not  rather 
narrow.  The  altar  rails  stand  one  step  above  the  chancel  floor,  and  the 
communion  table  one  step  still  higher.  The  east  end  is  lighted  by  a  triplet  of 
lancets  of  equal  height,  detached  shafts  standing  out  in  front  of  the  jambs, 
and  supporting  the  window  arches.  In  tlie  gable  space  above  this  triplet  is  a 
circular  window,  containing  a  quatrefoil  of  small  lights,  separated  by  bold 
short  mullions  which  form  a  cross,  with  excellent  effect.  The  south  chancel 
wall  has  in  it  two  pairs  of  lancets  ;  they  are  ornamented  in  the  insides  by 
short  stone  shafts  on  each  side,  with  one  central  shaft,  which,  though  quite 
detached  from  the  windows  themselves,  form  arches  in  front  of  them,  and 
support  the  inner  face  of  the  wall.  The  chancel  roof  is  much  to  be  admired  ; 
it  is  of  good  pitch,  and  is  divided  into  panels,  with  an  elegantly  moulded 
cornice.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  opening  into  it  by  an  arch,  is 
a  vestry  or  organ  chamber,  lighted  by  a  plain  window  of  two  lights  on  the 
north  side.  The  chancel  floor  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  Running  all  round  the 
inner  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  level  with  the  sills  of  the  windows,  is  a  bold 
stone  string  course.  The  exterior  of  the  chancel,  and  of  the  portion  of  the 
new  nave,  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  ;  the  form  and  outline  of  the  building, 
its  buttresses,  windows,  arches,  string  courses,  &c.,  are  of  excellent  design  ; 
the  walling  is  of  stone,  well  worked,  and  carefully  laid  in  regular  courses  ;  the 
roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles. 

St,  Helen's,  Brant  Broughton. 

Among  the  church  works  which  have  been  completed  during  the  past 
year,  the  restoration  of  this  fine  Parish  Church  deserves  a  special  mention. 
Though  not  large  in  scale,  this  church  has  long  been  known  to  architects  and 
ecclesiologists  for  the  beauty  of  its  details,  some  portions  being  almost 
unique  for  the  richness  of  their  design  and  profusion  of  ornament.  The 
original  building  consisted  of  a  nave  of  three  arches,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  tower  and  spire,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  north  chapel,  or  chancel  aisle. 
This  chancel  was  pulled  down  in  1812  by  the  then  Rector,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sutton,  and  was  replaced  by  a  building,  which,  though  fairly  good  for  its  time, 
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was  very  faulty  in  its  details,  ami  quite  unworthy  of  the  church  to  which  it 
had  been  added  ;  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  never  having  been  rebuilt,  the 
chancel  presented  a  most  unfinished  appearance,  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  old  work  in  the  nave  ;  and  its  internal  arrangements  were  unusually  shabby 
and  uninteresting.      Almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  had  passed  away,  and 
the  church   had  been  filled  with  a  mass  of  deal  pews  of  every  shape  and 
construction  ;  two  broken  bench  ends,  and  a  portion  of  a  screen  alone  remain- 
ing, to  tell  of  the  rich  fittings  of  former  days.       Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  present  work  of  restoration  was  taken  in  hand.      The  work  required 
no  onlinary  skill  and  care,  and  the  architects,   Messrs.   Bodley  and  Garner, 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  way  it  has  been  carried  out.     Instt^ad  of  adapting 
the  chancel  of  1812  to  present  requirements,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it 
entirely,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  old  lines,  and  to  make  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  splendid  fabric  of  which  it  was  to  form  a  part.     As  width  could 
not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  old  foundations,  being  as  far  as  possible  used, 
height  and  length  seemed  to  off'er  the  best  chance  of  a  dignified  effect,  and  the 
result  certainly  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.       The  church  itself  being 
short,  the  length  of  the  new  chancel  has  corrected  the  fault,  and  an  eff"ect  of 
dignity  has  been  produced  not  often  seen  in  a  building  of  its  size.       The 
most  striking  feature  in  the  new  chancel,  viewed  from  the  exterior,  is  the 
great  size  and  beauty  of  the  windows,  which  are  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  east  window  showing  a  tendency   to 
the  Perpendicular  treatment  of  the  succeeding  style.     The  building  is  executed 
in  Ancaster  stone,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  that  the  work  should  be  as 
good  and  substantial  as  possible  ;  while  the  mouldings,  chielly  from  the  best 
Lincolnshire  examples,  have  been  as  carefully  selected  as  they  have  been  well 
worked.     On  entering  the  church  the  eye  is  at  once  caught   by  the  richly 
painted  roof  of  the  nave.      Here  the  old  colouring  remained,  in  a  sufficiently 
perfect  state,  to  make  the  work  of  restoration  an  easy  one  ;  and  the  roof  now 
presents  very  much  the  appearance  it  must  have  done  when  originally  finished. 
The  church  is  at  present  filled  with  chairs,  but  the  handsome  oak  pulpit, 
and  the  fine  brass  eagle,  give  a  finish  to  the  nave,  and  add  much  to  the  general 
effect.     The  original  chancel  arch,  a  plain  Early  English  one,  had  become  much 
dilapidated,  owing  to  a  settlement  on  the  north  side,  and  it  was  thought  better 
to  rebuild  it ;  and  the  new  arch  has  certainly  added  great  dignity  to  the  interior, 
being  as  wide  as  space  would  allow,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  30  feet. 
A  simple  temporary  screen  of  wood,  painted  in  low  tones  of  green,  divides  the 
nave  from  the  chancel,  which,  like  the  nave,  is  fitted  with  temporary  wood- 
work.    The  most  unusual  feature  in  the  chancel,  internally,  is  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  which  is  of  wood,  and  of  intricate  design  ;  the  whole  being  richly  yet 
delicately  coloured,  the  bosses  and  ribs  being  richly  gilded.  The  colour  of  the  roof 
leads  the  eye  on  to  the  east  window,  which  is  filled  with  unusually  fine  stained 
glass,  and  well  worthy  of  study.       The  iron  chandeliers  also  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  having  been  made  in  the  village  by  the  blacksmith,  showing  how 
much  may  be  done  by  native  workmen,  when  carefully  taught  and  directed. 

This  restoration  has  been  carried  out,  at  the  cost,  we  believe,  of  nearly 
£6000,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  patron.  Sir  E.  Sutton,  Bart.,  and  the  Rector, 
Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton,  aided  by  handsome  contributions  from  the  parishioners  and 
others. 
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STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNTS    FOR    1876. 


1876.  Receipts.  £    s. 

Jan.    1.    Balance  in  hand 

on  this  tlatc; 123  19 

1  Entrance  Do-    £    s.    d. 
..     0  10     0 


d. 


nation 

Subscriptions 
2  Entrances 
Subscriptions 
5  Entrances    , 
Subscriptions 


22     1 

1  0 
32  11 

2  10 
22  11 


81     4     0 


Jan.  15.  Interest  allowed 
by  Bankers  CGarfit  &  Co., 
Louth,) 2  16 


Total 


.£207  19  10 


1876.  Payments.  £    s.  d. 

Jan.   2.5.  S.  Clarke  (Church 

Bells  of  Leicestershire)...     0  12     6 

Mar.    4.   Grant   to   Rev.   J. 

Hays,  forNavenbyChurch  10     0     0 

Mar.  4.  Grant  to  Rev.  W. 
Andrews,  for  Carlton 
Scroop  ditto     5     0     0 

Arpril  13.  Grant  to  Rev.  C. 
C.  Ellison,  for  Brace- 
bridge  ditto    10     0     0 

May  12.  Printing  Circulars     0     9     5 
,,     ,,     Postage  of  ditto       0     3     7 

June  8.  Doncaster,  Half- 
year's  Rent  to  10th  April, 
1876,  and  fires  5s 10     5     0 

June  20.  Postage  on  18  An- 
nual Reports  (from  Horn- 
castle) 0     5     3 

July  10.  Mr.  Settle  (Horn- 
castle  Expenses) 5     5     6 

July  13.   Do.  do.  in  addition     0  13     3 

Dec.  16.   Doncaster,  Rent  to 

10th  October,  1876    10     0     0 

Dec.  15.   Williamson's  Bill,   61  10     9 
,,     ,,     To  do.,   to  be  ac- 
counted for  next  year,  in 
advance    2  16     0 

Dec.  31.  Balance  on  this  date  90  18     7 

Toteal £207  19  10 


E.  SMYTH,  Treasurer. 


JVelwyn,  1st  January,  1S77. 
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The  Report. 

Your  Committee  in  this,  the  Thirty-second  Report,  have  again  to  notice  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Society  remain  nearly  as  before,  and  that  the  Balance  Sheet 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  credit. 

It  having  been  rumoured  that  the  old  Church  of  Skipwith  was  about  to  be 
restored,  a  visit  was  paid  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Society 
might  be  useful  towards  preserving  the  many  remains  of  ancient  art  which 
render  the  fabric  so  interesting  to  antiquaries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
this  church  is  remarkable  for  a  portion  of  the  old  chancel  screen.  The  heavy 
rood-loft,  a  second  screen  below,  and  all  that  could  render  the  chancel  obscure, 
have  long  since  been  removed  ;  and  the  part  that  is  left,  served  rather  to 
remind  beholders  of  that  principle  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  of  not  laying  bare  all  its  resources  at  once.  The  variety  and  beauty 
produced  in  natural  scenery  by  hills  or  trees  concealing  a  part,  and  shewing 
therefore  a  continued  change  as  one  moves  along,  is  proverbial.  It  is 
to  this  princiijle  that  all  our  finest  works  of  architecture  are  most  true.  Here, 
first  the  porch  with  its  Norman  door,  tlien,  the  nave  and  font,  lastly 
the  beautiful  chancel,  are  successively  brought  fully  into  view.  And  it  is  to 
the  preservation  of  this  cardinal  feature  in  the  old  edifice,  as  well  as  of  others 
of  no  less  interest,  that  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  restoration  of  Skipwith  Church,  has  been  intrusted  to 
a  very  conservative  architect — Mr.  Pearson,  London. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  contemplated  repair  of  Stillingfleet  Church, 
which  your  member,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  has  in  hand.  Towards  the 
restoration  of  the  south  door,  which  is  of  very  rich  Norman  work,  a  grant  has 
been  made  of  iJ20. 

We  have  received  the  copies  of  Mr.  Walter's  Crosses  of  York  and  its 
Neighhourlwod,"  and  they  have  been  distributed  to  the  members.  These 
memorials,  are  on  the  one  hand,  constantly  turning  up  on  the  repairs  of 
old  ecclesiastical  buildings  :  and  as  continually  are  broken  and  used  as 
reconstructive  materials,  if  watchful  care  is  not  exercised  over  them.  To  have 
rescued  a  few  from  oblivion  by  this  little  book,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  Society. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  an  Excursion  was  made  to  the  vicinity  of  Middles- 
borough.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  railway  station,  the  members  went  by 
carriage  to  visit  Acklam  Church,  where  a  short  Paper  was  read  on  the  effigy  of 
a  lady,  supposed  to  be  Margaret  Conyers,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Boyton,  who 
died  in  1402.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Marton  Church,  which  is  noteworthy 
as  having  been  in  great  part  restored  in  1843,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
amateur  architect,  ]\Ir.  J.  B.  Rudd,  of  Tollesby  Hall,  Marton.  Leaving  this, 
the  members,  following  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  Baillie,  the  Rector,  went 
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to  Mfirton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  W.  F,  Bolckow,  M.P.,  who  had 
kindly  invited  tliein  to  view  the  pictures  there.  llefresliments  were  also 
liberally  provided.  After  spending  nearly  an  houi",  the  party  were  compelled 
to  hurry  away,  and  get  to  Great  Ayton  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  are  two 
cliurches,  one  just  linished  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Darlington,  and 
the  other  a  Norman  fabric,  which  is  only  used  occasionally.  This  was 
examined  at  length.  The  next  stopping-place  was  the  small  Norman  church 
at  Newton.  The  font,  of  transition  Norman  work,  from  Ingleby  Arncliffe, 
memorial  cross  slabs,  gable  ci'osses,  the  Norman  door  on  the  north  side,  and 
especially  a  Very  old  sculi)tured  stone  now  built  into  an  out-house  adjoining 
the  church,  successively  formed  subjects  of  discussion.  Once  more  the  road 
Avas  taken,  now  leading  immediately  under  Roseberry  Topping,  which  was 
looking  its  best  ;  and  indeed  the  Cleveland  Hills  for  nearly  the  whole  distance 
were  very  fine.  Upon  reaching  Guisbro',  the  members  went  into  the  church 
to  see  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Bruce  tomb,  the  new  font,  and  the  fine  old 
plate  belonging  to  the  church  They  next  went  into  the  grounds  of  Admiral 
Chaloner,  to  see  the  ruins  of  Guisbro'  Priory.  A  short  Paper  was  read  upon 
the  salient  points  of  the  ruins,  and  then  a  rapid  investigation  took  place.  An 
adjournment  to  the  Buck  Hotel  followed,  where  an  excellent  repast  was  laid. 
Thanks  w^ere  unanimously  voted  to  the  clergy  who  had  so  freely  welcomed  the 
party  at  the  several  places,  and  to  Mr.  Bolckow  and  Admiral  Chaloner.  The 
bugle  at  length  sounded,  and  the  party  hastened  to  the  station,  well  pleased 
with  their  long  day. 

Almondbury  Church. 

The  church,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  has  been  undergoing  restoration 
and  enlargement  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  date  for  about  five  years,  with 
an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  partially  reopened  March  24th,  1874, 
with  services  inaugurated  by  Bishop  Ryan.  The  nave  was  then  opened,  with 
its  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  tower,  which  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
of  the  date  of  1522.  The  galleries  and  organ  loft,  which  deformed  and 
rendered  the  edifice  dark,  were  removed,  and  the  tow^er  opened  as  a  baptistery. 
The  spacious  chancel  and  side  chapels,  of  more  ancient  date,  were  separated  from 
the  church  by  temporary  walls,  and  the  service  conducted  in  the  nave  alone, 
the  whole  of  which  area  was  furnished  with  solid  oak  seats  and  desks. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  resumed  the  following  autumn.  The  chancel  and 
side  chapels,  belonging  to  the  Kaye  family,  and  the  Beaumonts  of  Whitely  and 
Bretton,  have  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  two  memorial  chapels.  The 
chancel  is  adorned  with  three  east  windows,  the  gift  of  Sir  John  William 
Ramsden,  Bart.,  representing  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and  the  Agony  and 
Resurrection  in  the  side  windows.  They  are  the  work  of  Messrs  Butler 
and  Baines,  London.  The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  chancel,  with  its  new 
oak  roof,  tesselated  pavement,  gas  standards,  oak  stalls,  and  two  new  arches  has 
been  defrayed  by  Sir  John  William  Ramsden.  The  font  placed  under 
the  tower,  and  the  very  beautiful  Gothic  oak  cover,  have  been  restored  at  the 
expense  of  Mrs  Charles  John  Brook.  Two  bells  (making  an  octave)  by 
subscription  raised  by  the  ringers  themselves  at  an  expense  of  £200,  were 
presented  to  the  church.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  replace  the  old  monu- 
ments, stones,  and  brass  plates  as  near  as  possible  to  their  original  situation. 
There  is  a  mural  monument  to  the  family  of  Armitage,  of  Milnsbridge 
and  High  Poyd,  in  the  chancel,  and  an  additional  one  in  the  nave  to  the  family 
of  Batty,  of  Fenay  HaU.  The  external  sculpture  is  not  yet  complete. 
Pinnacles,  gurgoyles,  and  bosses  are  being  added,  but  the  general  efi'ect  is  very 
good.  The  organ,  which  stood  in  the  west  gallery,  has  been  laid  by  for  several 
years,  but  is  now  placed  in  the  Beaumont  or  south  chapel.  A  new  surpliced 
choir  has  been  formed. 
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Atwick  Church. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  re-opened  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Atwick  in  Holderness,  on  the  29th  January,  1877.  About  a  year 
ago,  the  old  building  being  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  having  lost  every 
vestige  of  its  original  architecture,  it  was  decided  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild 
and  enlarge  it,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Architect,  Mr.  Hugh  Roumien  Gough,  of  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London 

The  new  church  is  a  handsome  structure  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  rather  more  Continental  than  English,  and  is 
built  on  the  old  foundations  but  extended  at  the  west  end.  It  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  tower,  and  vestries  for  clergy  and  choir.  Some  fine  old  oak  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  south  porch  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  works. 
The  walls,  which  are  of  considerable  thickness,  are  all  built  hollow,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  render  the  building,  which  stands  much  exposed 
to  the  weather,  perfectly  damp  proof.  The  roofs  are  of  open  timber,  ceiled 
between  the  rafters,  and  covered  with  plain  red  tiles.  Of  the  interior  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  seated  with  open  benches,  these  and  the  choir  stalls,  &c., 
being  of  pitch  pine.  The  floors  are  paved  with  encaustic  and  plain  tiles.  The 
general  effect  is  somev/hat  marred  by  the  omission  of  a  handsome  stone  dwarf 
screen  to  tlie  chancel,  which  was  included  in  the  design  and  for  which  a 
Faculty  waa  granted,  but  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  erected  hereafter. 
The  cost  of  the  church,  which  accommodates  about  200  persons,  was  about 
i;'1850  including  all  expenses. 

Brodsworth  Church. 

This  very  interesting  church  has  within  the  last  two  years  undergone  a 
complete  restoration  and  partial  enlargement. 

Previously  to  the  recent  work  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle  of 
three  bays,  a  modern  south  porth,  a  western  tower,  and  a  chancel  with  chapel 
and  vestry  on  its  north  side. 

The  church  originally  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an  Early  Norman 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  built  over  the  western  portion  of  the  nave. 
The  western  arch  of  the  tower  (of  which  one  of  the  abaci  and  a  few  springing 
stones  still  remain)  was  of  the  full  width  of  the  nave  and  had  no  external 
buttresses,  and  therefore  it  is  not  suprising  that  it  appears  to  have  fallen  very 
shortly  after  its  erection. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  period  the  nave  arcade  and  north  aisle, 
and  the  north  east  portion  of  the  chancel  seem  to  have  been  built,  then  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  tower,  and  in  the  next  century  the  Early  windows  of 
the  nave  appear  to  have  given  Avay  to  decorated  work,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  handsome  flat  oak  roof  was  placed  on  the  nave,  and  the  Norman 
chancel  arch  removed,  and  the  existing  arch  and  the  north  chapel  and  vestry 
added.  Since  that  time  decay  and  neglect,  added  to  whitewashed  ceilings, 
galleries,  and  high  pews,  all  tended  to  bring  the  old  church  into  the  miserable 
state  in  which  it  was  when  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun.  These  works 
embrace  the  restoration  of  the  tower,  nave,  north  aisle,  vestry,  and  chancel, 
and  a  complete  rebuilding  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  addition  of 
a  south  aisle  and  porch  and  south  chapel.  The  flat  roof  of  the  nave,  which  was 
so  rotten  that  it  had  with  difficulty  been  kept  up  with  iron  straps,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  high  pitched  roof,  covered,  as  are  the  others,  with  red  tiles. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  seated  with  moveable  open  benches,  and  the 
chancel  properly  seated  for  clergy  and  choir.  Many  interesting  grave  stones 
and  other  fragments  were  found  during  the  work  and  have  been  carefully 
built  into  the  walls  in  various  places.  The  pulpit,  a  finely  carved  Avooden  one 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  retained.  The  four  bells  have  been 
re-hung  in  new  frames  by  Mr.  Mallaby  of  Masham. 
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All  the  woi'ks  wei'o  cavried  out  at  the  sole  cost  of  C.  A.  S.  Thelluson,  Esq., 
from  the  de.sii^nis  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C,  Hodgson  Fowler, 
architect,  of  JDurhani. 

St  Pjcter's  Harrogate. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Harrogate,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.     It  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Mrs  Fielde,  a 
benevolent  lady  who  resided  at  Harrogate,  and  set  a  good  example  by  giving 
the  site  of  the  church  and  schools,  and  by  contributing  £3,000  as  an  endow- 
ment, and  on  her  death  she  left  her  house  as  a  residence  for  the  Vicar.     The 
foundation  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  in  1870.     The  style  of  architecture  is 
that   of  the   Early  Decorated  period,    with   Geometric   tracery.       The   total 
external  lengtli  is  150  feet,  and  the  external  width  at  the  transept  is  94  feet. 
Internally  the  nave  measures  75  feet  by  27  feet,  and  the  north  and  south  aisles 
75  feet  by  15  feet  9  inches  each.     The  transepts  give  an  additional  space  on 
each  side  of  27  feet  by  14  feet.     The  vestiy,  27  feet  by  17  feet,  is  divided  into 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  clergy,  the  otlier  for  the  choristers.     Opposite  to  the 
vestry,  south  of  the  channel,  is  a  space  of  similar  size,  originally  intended  as 
an  organ  chamber.     In  this  chamber  is  placed  a  richly  traceried  window, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  Slingsby  window  in  Knaresborough  Old  Church. 
The  chancel  is  44  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.     The  east  end  is  a  semi-circular 
apse,  containing  seven  windows,  all  richly  moulded  and  carved.     The  arches 
are  four  in  number,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side,  and  are 
lancet  shaped.     The  supporting  shafts  are  clustered  columns  of  red  Mansfield ; 
the  centre  shaft  rests  on  a  freestone  base,  the  others  on  projecting  corbels — all 
have  beautifully  carved  caps  and  bases.      A  cornice  of  freestone,  elaborately 
carved,    runs  round   the   chancel   apse,   alternated  with   projecting  brackets 
supported  by  corbels  of  carved  angels.     The  chancel  arch  is  very  lofty  and 
imposing  ;   on  each  side  are  two  red  Mansfield  shafts,   supported  by  strong 
brackets,    with  angels  and   shields  carved   thereon.       The  roof  is   of  open 
unstained  red  deal,  supported  by  carved  ribs  ;  the  rafters  all  show,  and  cross 
boarding  fills  the  space.     The  floor  is  covered  with  encaustic  tiles.     An  oak 
screen  forms  a  handsome  background  to  the  stalls,  which  are  also  of  solid  oak, 
all  beautifully  wrought  with  carved  and  moulded  ends.     The  vestry  is  divided 
internally,  and  separated  from  the  north  aisle  by  screens  of  similar  design. 
The  nave  consists  of  five  arches  on  each  side,  the  span  being  15  feet  centre  to 
centre.     The  caps  from  which  they  spring  are  of  Bath  stone.     The  bases  are 
massive,  and  boldly  moulded.     The  shafts  are  all  circular,  and  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.    The  arches  have  red  Mansfield  and  local  stone  alternately.  The  spandrils 
have  circles  of  stone  with  foliated  enrichments,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  blocks 
of  stone  to  be  carved  hereafter,  with  figures  boldly  projecting  into  the  nave. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  coupled  trefoil-headed  lancets,  the  main  arch  resting 
on  side  corbel,  with  centre  shaft  of  red  Mansfield.     The  windows  of  transepts 
and  aisles  are  all  filled  with  Geometric  tracery  of  various  designs.     The  west 
window  has  six  lights  of  tracery,   somewhat  similar  to  the  celebrated  old 
window  in  the  parish  church  at  Grantham.     All  these  windows,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  of  the  baptistry,  vestry,  and  the  Slingsby  window,  are  filled  with 
white  opaque  glass,  with  border  of  pale  blue  green,  outlined  by  a  margin  of 
pure  white.     In  all  cases  the  geometrical  lines  of  the  windows  and  tracery  are 
followed  by  the  margin  and  border,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  stone- 
work.    The  heating  will  be  by  warm  water.     The  seats  have  oak  ends  and  top 
rails,   the  rest  being  of  pitch  pine.       The  south  transept  has  at  present  a 
temporary  floor,  but  it  will  eventually  contain  a  magnificent  organ  by  Schultz. 
The  north  transept  is  designed  to  take  a  gallery,    if  extra  accommodation 
should  hereafter  be  required.       The  pulpit  is  octagonal.      Each  panel  has  a 
trefoil-headed  arch,  resting  on  richly  carved  caps,  supported  by  onyx  shafts. 
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Each  panel  is  filled  with  a  shield  of  onyx  marble  from  Mexico,  a  more  beauti- 
ful material  it  is  impossible  to  find.  The  pulpit  stands  on  four  red  Rainton 
stone  columns,  on  suitable  base.  The  caps  and  loAver  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  cornice  at  the  top,  are  all  splendidly  carved,  the 
material  being  of  the  finest  of  Caen  stone.  The  lining  of  the  pulpit  is  of  cedar 
wood-  The  building  is  very  lofty.  The  chancel  measures  50  feet  to  the  crest 
of  the  roof,  the  nave  60  feet,  the  transept  54  feet,  and  the  aisles  25  feet.  The 
tower,  when  completed,  will  measure  80  feet  to  the  foot  of  the  spire.  The 
spire  80  feet  from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the  final  stone,  and  the  iron  terminal 
with  its  cardinal  point  will  add  20  feet  more,  making  a  total  of  180  feet.  The 
centre  of  the  seven  lights  in  the  chancel  is  of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Burlison  and  Grylles,  of  London. 

St.  Wilfred's  Hickleton. 

The  works  at  this  church,  which  have  been  progressing  in  sections  for  the 
last  three  years,  may  now  be  considered  completed  as  regards  the  fabric,  but 
the  permanent  fittings  yet  remain  to  be  added. 

The  church  consisted  when  the  restoration  began  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle  of  two  bays  ;  south  aisle  of  one  bay  and  a  porch  to  the  west  of  it  ;  a 
western  tower,  and  a  chancel  and  south  aisle  of  two  bays. 

The  chancel  arch  is  Early  Korman  richly  ornamented,  the  nave,  north 
aisle,  porch,  and  tower  fifteenth-century  work  ;  the  chancel  was  Early  English 
with  a  Decorated  east  window,  and  the  south  aisle  Perpendicular  of  the  latest 
type,  having  square-headed  windows  of  three  and  four  lights,  each  light 
having  a  four-centered  uncusped  head.  All  the  roofs  were  modern,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  fabric  was  much  decayed  and  generally  in  a  bad  condition.  The 
works  now  completed,  include  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  porch,  and  south 
aisles  ;  rebuilding  the  north  aisle,  rebuilding  the  chancel  and  forming  a  new 
aisle  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  new  carved  and  richly  moulded  Perpendicular 
roofs  to  the  whole  church.  All  old  Avork,  wherever  it  could  possibly  be 
retained,  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  old  east  window,  which  was  of 
peculiar  design  but  much  decayed,  has  been  exactly  reproduced.  The  floors 
generally  have  been  laid  with  stone,  and  the  sacrarium  with  black  and  white 
marble.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  has  been  the  architect  of  the 
restoration,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  entirely  defrayed  by  Lord  Halifax. 

St.  Nicholas'  Chuech,  Kippax. 
The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  re-opened  on  the  28th  February, 
]  876,  after  having  undergone  complete  restoration.  The  greatest  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  every  portion  of  the  ancient  structure.  The 
building  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  some  parts  shewing  indications  of  Saxon 
origin.  There  are  also  to  be  found  examples  of  Norman  and  of  the  various 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  church  is  one  well  worthy  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  antiquary  and  ecclesiologist.  A  portion  of  a  Roman  stone  coffin 
was  discovered  under  the  nave  floor  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
whole  of  the  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the  old  roof  cleaned  and 
exposed  to  view.  The  gallery  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  church  reseated 
wdth  open  oak  benches.  The  floors  throughout  are  paved  with  Webb's 
Worcester  tiles,  and  new  vestries  for  clergy  and  choir,  and  organ  chamber 
erected.  The  total  cost  was  about  £2,000,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Gough,  architect,  of  London. 

St.  James'  Church,  Lissett. 

The  little  church  of  St.  James,  Lissett,  in  the  East  Riding,  has  been 

partly  rebuilt  and  restored  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough,  at  an  outlay  of 

some  £500  or  £600.     The  old  pewdng  has  been  removed  and  oj^en  benches 

substituted.     The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  a  neat  bell  gable 
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has  been  added  to  carry  the  two  bells  which  formerly  were  hung  inside  the 
church,  and  a  new  arch  to  chancel  lias  taken  the  place  of  the  remarkably  small 
and  inconvenient  one  of  comparatively  modern  date  which  before  existed. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor,  D.  D.,  and  John 
Dent  Dent,  Esq. 

St.  Oswald's  Church,  Methley. 

The  chancel  of  this  church  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  lengthened 
slightly  in  order  to  bring  it  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabric.  The  east  wall,  which  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt  with  Oulton  stone,  faced  internally  with  ashlar.  The  credence,  piscina, 
and  sidilia  are  of  Roch  Abbey  stone  richly  moulded.  The  east  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subject  being  the  Ascension,  and  its  execution 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  artist,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of  handsome  design.  The  cost  of  the  work, 
which  has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
the  architect,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Gough,  of  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  has  been 
about  £1,000.  The  choir  stalls  are  not  yet  executed,  a  further  sum  of  about 
€200  being  required  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  intended,  when  funds  permit, 
to  build  new  vestries  and  an  organ  chamber,  Avhich  is  much  needed.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  beautiful  "Waterton  Chnpel,"  with  its  many  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Savile  family  and  its  fine  old  oak  screen,  should  remain  in 
such  a  ruinous  condition  as  at  present  is  the  case. 

Skelton  Chuech. 

At  the  village  of  Skelton,  near  Ripon,  Lady  Mary  Gertrude  Vyner 
has  erected  a  new  church  to  the  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Grantham  Vyner,  who  was  murdered  by  Greek  brigands  in  1870.  The  church 
which  is  dedicated  to  "  Christ  the  Consoler,"  has  been  reared  at  great  cost,  and 
is  a  gem  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  is  situated  not  far  from  the  principal 
lodge  gates  of  Newby  Hall,  and  consists  of  a  clerestoried  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  tower  with  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  south 
porch,  erected  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Under  a  canopy  in  the 
gable  over  the  east  window  is  a  sculptured  figure  of  "  Christ  the  Consoler," 
bending  forward  to  meet,  as  it  were,  those  approaching  the  church,  and 
the  same  idea  is  reproduced  in  various  foi-ms  in  the  interior.  The  whole  of  the 
east  end  is  occupied  with  a  five-light  window,  handsomely  designed,  surmounted 
by  a  crocketed  label,  whose  finial  supports  the  figui-e  of  Christ  above  alluded  to. 
On  each  side  of  the  gable,  which  is  crowned  with  a  cross,  are  two  massive 
buttresses,  adorned  with  armorial  bearings.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  this 
portion  of  the  church  are  divided  into  three  bays  by  l^uttresses.  Each  bay  has 
a  two-light  windoAv,  the  spandrils  in  the  tracery  being  adorned  with  very  fine 
Early  English  foliage.  Upon  each  stage  of  the  chancel  buttresses  is  a  shield 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  families  connected  with  that  of  the  noble 
foundress.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the  north  side  are  striking  objects. 
The  tower  is  of  four  stages,  in  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  bell-chamber, 
lighted  by  two  elaborate  windows  on  each  side.  From  the  block  and  dental 
cornice  above  springs  a  spire  to  the  altitude  of  66  feet,  whose  surface  is  adorned 
with  three  bands  of  tracery.  At  the  angles  are  four  octagonal  pinnacles, 
adorned  with  tracery  at  their  base  ;  and  terminating  in  elaborate  finials.  The 
west  end  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  rose  window,  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  "Christ  the  Consoler,"  and  grouped  around  Him 
representations  of  suffering  humanity  in  a  variety  of  forms.  At  four  points  on 
the  outer  circle  are  represented  the  ages  of  man — youth,  manhood,  decrepitude, 
and  the  last  moments  of  life.  Below  the  window  is  a  blind  trefoiled  arcade. 
The  porch  has  a  foliated  and  richly-moulded  outer  doorway,  over  which  in  the 
gable,  under  a  triple  canopy,  is  a  beautiful  sculptured  representation  of  the 
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Good  Shepherd.  Within  the  porch  are  female  heads  in  high  relief.  The  inner 
doorway  is  deeply  moulded,  and  the  hollows  contain  open  flowers  and  delicate 
leaves.  Passing  on  to  the  interior  we  find  the  nave  is  of  four  bays, 
and  is  64  feet  long  by  19  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high.  The  piers  which  support 
the  nave  have  moulded  bases,  annulets,  and  caps.  In  front,  Irish  black  marble 
banded  shafts  are  carried  up  the  face  of  the  clerestory  walls,  and  terminate  in 
corbels  supporting  the  tie  beams.  These  corbels  are  sculptured  to  repre.«ent  the 
ages  of  man.  Above  is  a  noble  clerestory  of  twenty-one  lights,  arranged 
in  triplets  ;  and  a  continuous  arcade,  whose  arches  spring  off  moulded  capitals, 
supported  by  black  marble  shafts,  enriches  this  part  of  the  structure.  The  tie 
beams  and  panelled  waggon  roof,  as  well  as  the  aisle  roof,  also  panelled,  are 
of  yellow  pine.  The  aisle  walls  have  a  trefoiled  arcade  along  their  whole 
length,  with  black  marble  shafts,  such  as  those  in  the  clerestory.  At  the  four 
angles  in  the  nave  are  the  evangelistic  symbols,  sculptured  as  terminations  to  the 
labels  of  the  nave  arches.  The  chancel  is  rich  in  various  coloured  marbles, 
stained  glass,  and  painted  decorations.  It  is  approached  through  a  deeply 
moulded  arch,  whose  piles  of  clustered  columns,  with  charming  Early  English 
capitals,  produce  a  very  fine  effect.  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  an  elaborate  sculp- 
ture representing  the  Ascension  ;  and  in  the  soffits  of  the  arch  are  angels  with 
upraised  wings  on  Jacob's  ladder.  In  the  spandrils  are  two  shields — that  on 
the  north  side  bearing  the  armorial  of  the  present  occupier  of  the  see  of  Ripon 
impaling  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  and  that  on  the  south  side  belonging  to  the 
foundress.  The  east  window,  as  well  as  the  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
side,  have  a  double  suite  of  tracery,  supported  on  marble  shafts,  which  lend 
richness  and  elegance  to  the  east  end.  The  inner  tracery  of  the  east  window 
is  very  chaste.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  sub-arches  are  sculptured  figures  of 
angels  bearing  censers.  The  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  forms  the  vestry  and 
over  it  is  the  organ  chamber.  The  organist  is  placed  in  a  projecting  loft  or 
gallery  supported  by  a  corbel  richly  sculptured  with  foliage  and  grotesque 
animals.  In  the  west  wall,  under  the  rose  window,  is  a  trefoil-headed  arcade, 
with  black  marble  shafts,  running  the  width  of  the  nave,  and  above  is  a 
foliated  cornice.  Both  the  font  and  the  pulpit  are  of  marble.  The  whole  of 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  The  aisle  windows  illustrate  the  parables, 
and  the  clerestory  windows  contain  full  length  figuies  of  the  prophets.  The 
centre  compartment  of  the  east  window  represents  the  crucifixion  and  Christ 
bearing  the  cross,  and  on  either  side  are  the  types  of  that  event  from  Old 
Testament  history.  Underdeath  is  the  inscription — "Built  by  Lady  Mary 
Vyner  in  memory  of  her  son  Frederick  Grantham  Vyuer,  murdered  by 
brigands,  1870."  The  chancel  windows  on  the  north  and  east  side  contain 
scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  types  of  the  events.  Thes^  windows 
are  memorials  to  different  members  of  the  foundress's  family. 
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The  Report. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  other  business,  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Room,  on  Monday,  Dec.  11th,  1876,  when  the  following 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted. 

In  presenting  their  Thirty-first  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Society  has 
incurred  by  the  death  or  removal  of  many  of  its  valued  members,  its  numbers 
are  still  in  excess  of  those  printed  in  the  previous  report,  and  that  its  financial 
state,  as  will  be  shewn  by  the  Treasurer's  Report  (to  be  presented  by  and  by), 
is  flourishing.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  income  beyond 
expenditure.  Without  some  especial  object  in  view,  it  does  not  seem  desirable 
for  societies  like  our  own  to  accumulate  capital,  but  several  matters  have  from 
time  to  time  occupied  the  attention  of  your  Committee,  which  it  would  require 
more  than  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  to  carry  out  ;  such  as  the  printing 
in  a  larger  size  than  that  of  the  Associated  Volume,  an  illustrated  account  of 
ancient  buildings  about  to  be  destroyed  ; — an  object  on  which  your  Committee 
have  in  vain  sought  the  co-operation  of  our  other  kindred  Societies, — or,  a  more 
accurate  record  of  the  several  works  of  restoration,  which  have  been,  or  are 
being,  carried  out  within  the  area  of  the  Society's  work, — a  subject  to  which 
your  attention  was  called  last  year  by  Mr.  Carpenter,— or  again, — what  would 
be  a  still  more  expensive  undertaking — the  possible  continuation  of  the  work, 
one  volume  of  which  was  so  ably  brought  out,  now  many  years  ago,  The 
Churches  of  Northamptonshire.  Your  Committee  would  require  the  sanction 
of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  to  any  scheme  which  might  be  devised 
for  the  employment  of  its  accumulated  funds. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  Summer  Excursions  which  the  Society  has 
made,  took  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Architectural  Society  of  S.  Alban's,  the  Leicestershire  Society,  with  our  own, 
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met  at  that  most  interesting  city.  Two  whole  days  would  not  have  been  too 
much  to  have  devoted  to  the  objects  of  interest  there,  including  the  British 
Earthworks,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Vei'ulamium,  and  the  noble  Abbey  ChiLrch, 
with  the  traces  of  its  vast  conventual  buildings.  The  attention,  however,  of 
the  visitors  was  cliiefly  confined  to  the  Abbey  ;  as  the  first  day  of  the  Excursion 
was  mainly  occupied  in  visiting  the  objects  to  be  noted  by  the  way.  These 
comprised  the  fine  Church  of  Lcighton  Buzzard,  and  the  Market  Cross,  rebuilt 
many  years  since,  it  is  said,  upon  its  original  plan,  but  with  statues  of  an 
inferior  character  to  tlie  original,  which  now  face  a  building  hard  by  ;  next,  the 
very  interesting  Church  of  Dunstable,  consisting  of  the  west  front,  Norman 
have,  and  nave  aisles  of  the  old  Priory  Church  ;  the  western  fa9ade  containing  fine 
examples  of  various  periods,  from  Norman,  downwards  ;  then  Luton,  with  its 
unique  baptistery,  now  standing  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave  :  afterwards 
IVhcathamiystead,  carefully  restored  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Rector, 
who  first  explained  the  progress  of  the  restoration,  and  then  most  hospitably 
entertained  his  visitors  ;  after  which,  a  short  railway  journey  brought  the  party 
to  S.  Alban's.  The  limited  accommodation  which  the  hotels  afforded  was  the 
occasion  of  very  liberal  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  most 
kindly  provided  bed  and  board  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  excursionists. 
The  evening  closed  with  a  well  attended  and  instructive  Meeting  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  which,  after  some  routine  business  of  the  S.  Alban's  Society  had  been 
transacted,  a  Paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Davys,  on  The  Choir 
Arrangement  of  S.  Alban's  Abbey.  Mr.  Davys  some  years  since  read  a  Paper 
before  this  Society  on  The  General  Arrangement  of  Cathedral  Choirs,  which 
Paper  was  printed  in  our  Transactions,  and  it  is  intended  that  his  excellent 
Pajier  on  ^S'.  Alban's  Choir,  shall  follow  in  the  next  volume. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
Abbey  from  its  foundation  by  Offa  in  793,  marking  the  collection  of  materials 
from  the  ruins  of  Verulam  by  three  successive  Saxon  abbots  ;  the  building  of 
the  Norman  Abbey  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  alteration  ot  the 
west  front  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  when  work  of  very  great  beauty  was 
executed  ;  the  additions  by  succeeding  abbots  ;  and  calling  particular  attention 
to  the  beautiful  work  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  yet  unrestored.  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  then  gave  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  restoration, 
which  has  been  most  judiciously  carried  out  under  his  superintendence.  The 
most  ingenious  part  of  the  whole  restoration  is  perhaps  the  re-construction  of 
the  shrine  of  S.  Alban  (raised  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century) 
out  of  about  2000  fragments,  which,  in  1872,  were  discovered  built  in  the 
eastern  arches  as  common  rubble  masonry.  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  then 
gave  a  more  lengthened  analysis  of  the  Abbey,  both  historically  and  architec- 
turally, under  the  title  of  Notes  on  S.  Alban's  Abbey,  with  the  object,  as  he 
explained,  of  making  strangers  and  visitors  better  able  to  understand  the 
building  on  their  visit  of  the  morrow.  The  three  or  four  hours  which  were 
spent  in  the  morning  in  the  examination  of  the  Abbey  itself,  were  little  more 
than  enough  to  excite  one's  desire  for  a  more  lengthened  study  of  several  of  its 
portions,  although  the  alternate  descriptions  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Neale 
on  the  architecture,  Mdth  the  remarks  on  ritual  arrangement  by  Mr.  Davys,  the 
explanation  of  the  frescoes  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  the  delineation  of  the  extensive 
conventual  buildings  by  Mr.  Fowler,  compressed  a  vast  amount  of  information 
within  a  limited  space  of  time.  There  Avas  a  complaint  that  the  restoration  fund 
was  exhausted,  but  with  the  contemplated  establishment  of  S.  Alban's  as  a  sepa- 
rate episcopal  See,  renewed  efi'orts  are  being  made  to  raise  additional  funds  to 
continue  the  restoration,  and  the  appeal  made  for  this  object  has  been  already 
responded  to.  The  members  of  our  Society,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  S.  Alban's  Architectural  Society,  for  arranging  so 
agreeable  a  meeting,  and  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,   Mr.    Neale,    and   others,    for 
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rendering  it  so  instructive.  About  mid-day  a  large  party  proceeded  to  Hatfield 
House,  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  was  in  all 
its  parts  open  to  their  inspection. 

The  Home  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  going  on  in  much  its  usual 
course.  The  first  plan  submitted  to  them  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was 
one  for  adding  a  chancel  to,  and  making  alterations  in,  the  Church  of  Great 
Houghton.  They  are  not  aware  whether  the  work  has  been  entered  on  or  not. 
They  were  inclined  to  recommend  the  building  of  a  Pointed  chancel,  without 
at  present  making  much  alteration  in  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  nave, 
leaving  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  which  has  no  features  of  interest,  to  a 
future  time.  At  the  same  time  plans  for  re-seating,  and  for  some  other  Avorks 
in,  the  Church  of  Flore,  were  examined.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  plans  or  the  Committee's  remarks  thereon  ;  but  as  the  proposed 
new  seats  seemed  to  be  but  2  feet  9  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  your 
Committee  took  strong  exception  to  this  measurement  ;  which  they  rather 
remark  on  here,  as  they  hold  that,  but  for  some  very  exceptional  cause,  no  seats 
should  be  allowed  by  Church  Building  Societies,  nor  sanctioned  by  faculties, 
which  are  less  than  3  feet  in  width. 

Plans  have  been  also  laid  before  the  Committee  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  Great  Addington  ;  but  as  there  was  no  plan  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, nor  explanation  of  the  drawings,  there  were  several  points  on  which  the 
Committee  could  form  no  opinion.  They  did  not  commend  the  treatment  of 
the  roof.  Plans  for  the  re-seating  of  Milton  Church  were  examined  ;  as  also 
for  re- seating  the  Church  of  Helmdon.  It  seems  as  though  in  both  plans,  the 
width  of  the  seats  is  less  than  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre  ;  and  in  both 
the  sloping  form  of  back  is  adopted.  Your  Committee  always  recommend 
upright  backs  to  seats,  as  unless  the  widtb  of  seats  be  very  great,  the  slope 
sacrifices  convenience  of  kneeling,  to  ease  of  sitting ;  and  it  has  been  an  oft- 
repeated  remark,  that  if  the  board  for  the  seat  be  of  ample  width,  nothing  is 
gained  by  the  slope  to  the  comfort  of  the  sitter,  while  the  kneeler  is  subjected 
to  something  approaching  torture  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  do  not 
kneel  at  all,  or  adopt  a  posture  half-kneeling,  half-sitting. 

Your  Committee  have  also  inspected  plans  for  re-arranging,  adding  to, 
and  re-building  portions  of  the  Church  of  Whilton.  Here  the  proposed  seats 
are  of  the  full  width  of  3  feet.  There  is  but  little  of  interest  in  the  present 
church,  as  far  as  is  shewn  in  the  plans  ;  but  the  proposed  ground-plan  was 
approved,  subject  to  the  substitution  of  a  wider  central  passage  ;  though  your 
Committee  thought  that  it  would  be  a  better  and  less  expensive  plan  to 
lengthen  the  nave  one  bay,  and  to  carry  the  chancel  somewhat  farther  east- 
ward, by  which  the  south  transept  and  the  organ  chamber  would  be 
unnecessary. 

The  plans  for  the  Church  of  S.  Lawrence,  Northampton,  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  but  as  no  drawings  of  details  were  given,  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  give  them  very  careful  examination.  The  ground-plan  is  some- 
what peculiar,  consisting  of  a  very  broad  nave  without  arcades,  but  having 
passages  by  the  north  and  south  walls  behind  the  piers  or  internal  buttresses 
which  carry  the  roof.  The  chancel  was  shewn  of  equal  width,  with  an  un- 
usual form  of  organ  chamber  and  choir  gallery,  both  of  iron,  to  which  your 
Committee  felt  compelled  to  object ;  and  they  understand  that  this  portion  of 
the  design  has  been  changed,  but  they  are  not  aware  how  far  the  alterations 
extend.  The  font,  too,  seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  entrance,  which  is  not 
suited  for  a  baptistery,  instead  of  in  the  church  itself.  Two  great  works  of 
restoration  have  been  undertaken  in  the  present  year,  which  members  of  your 
Committee  have  visited.  The  unique  Church  of  Warmington — unique  as  an 
example  of  a  thirteenth-century  parish  church — has  been  thoroughly  restored 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Mr.  Ferrey;  the  chancel 
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having  been  put  into  Mr.  Ferrey's  hands  by  the  Impropriator,  and  the  nave 
into  Sir  Gilbert's  hands  by  the  landowners  ;  one  of  whom,  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort,  not  only  gave  a  most  munificent  sum  of  money  for  the  w^ork  at 
first,  bul  subsequently  undertook  extensive  additional  w'orks  at  his  own  cost. 
The  only  portion  of  the  church  not  completed  is  the  restoration  of  the  screens, 
which  are  remarkable  as  giving  examples  both  of  very  early  and  of  very  late 
screen  work.  There  is  hardly  a  church  in  the  county  more  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Sir  G.  Scott  stated,  on  the  day  of  re-opening  the  church,  that  he  considered 
some  of  the  carvings  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  same  date  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  church  is  easily  reached,  by  a  fair  walker,  from  Oundle 
Station.  The  other  church  to  which  allusion  is  made  is  Brigstock,  of 
which  your  Committee  need  say  nothing,  as  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  whose 
hands  the  restoration  of  this  church  is  placed,  is  about  to  read  a  Paper 
to-day,  on  its  peculiar  features  and  on  the  progress  of  its  restoration. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Photographs  of  the  Bronze  Vessels  found  at 
Irchester,  and  of  the  Gold  Necklace  discovered  with  a  skeleton  in  the  iron 
stone  diggins  at  Disbrough— now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Your  Committee  wish  it  to  be  generally  known  that  they  will  at  any 
time  hold  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  any  new  plan  for  building 
or  restoring  a  church,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  delay  :  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Committee  being  held  every  alternate  month  only. 
They  would  call  especial  attention  to  Rule  19,  which  provides  that  "plans 
sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee  Meeting,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  draw  up  a  special  report  thereon. "  They  would  also  impress  upon  those 
who  are  about  to  take  any  part  in  church  arrangement,  the  desirableness  of 
giving  the  full  width  of  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre  to  all  church  seats, 
except,  perhaps,  to  those  set  apart  for  children 

It  has  has  been  suggested  that  this  Society  might  with  great  advantage 
endeavour  to  investigate  the  causes,  why,  in  almost  all  periods  of  architecture, 
the  churches  of  Northamptonshire  should  hold  so  prominent  a  place  for  beauty 
of  form,  for  richness  of  detail,  for  costliness  of  construction.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  alluded  to  the  matter  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  Warmington 
Church.  The  subject  is  one  which  would  involve  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour,  and  a  greater  acquaintance  with  all  the  churches  of  the 
district  than  is  possessed  by  many  ;  for  though  the  example  and  influence  of 
a  wealthy  abbey,  the  security  of  a  central  position,  the  facility  of  water- 
carriage  in  the  district  wdiere  its  finest  churches  lie,  the  abundance  of  excellent 
material  both  in  wood  and  stone,  a  district  of  no  little  wealth  too,  as  the 
costly  manor  house  in  almost  every  village  testifies  ;  though  all  these  w^ould 
concur  in  giving  a  stamp  of  costliness  and  beauty  to  the  Houses  of  God  in  our 
land,  yet  to  give  particular  proofs  of  the  co-operation  of  these  causes,  when 
documentary  evidence  is  scarce,  is  a  task  of  no  easy  fulfilment.  Will  some 
member  of  the  Society,  who  has  leisure,  undertake  it  ? 
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E  U  L  E  S . 


1.  That  tlie  Society  be  entitled 
"The  WoKCE.sTEH  Diocesan  Akchi- 

TECTUllAL         AND  AuCIIyEOLOGICAL 

Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
he  to  promote  the  study  of  ecch^sia.stical 
and  other  architecture,  antiquities,  and 
designs,  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  county 
and  diocese,  and  to  furnish  suggestions 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province  for 
improvingthe  character  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected 
or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  furthur  include 
within  its  scope  the  collection  and 
dithision  of  information  in  the  subjects 
of  archseology  and  county  history. 

4.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  be  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  books,  casts,  drawings,  &c. 

5.  That  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clei-gymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  Patron. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  treasurer,  the 
rural  deans  of  the  diocese  (being  sub- 
scribers), and  not  exceeding  eighteen 
ordinary  members  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  ;  and  that  three  do 
constitute  a  quorum. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;    and   that   members  of  the 


Committee  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  other  members  with  them,  for 
local  purposes,  in  communication  with 
the  Central  Committee. 

9.  That  every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Society  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members,  andballotted 
for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  a  general  meeting. 

10.  That  on  the  election  of  a 
member  the  secretaries  send  him 
notice  of  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules. 

1 1 .  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year. 

12.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

13.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  Churchwarden  in  any  parish  of 
the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without  pay- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  being  a  mem- 
ber, to  all  the  privileges  of  membership, 
except  that  of  voting. 

14.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

15.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  such  times  and 
jilaces  as  the  Committee  may  appoint ; 
and  that  the  Committee  meet  once 
a  month. 

16.  That  honorary  members  may 
be  elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

17.  That  each  member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  at  any  general 
meeting. 


The  Report. 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Worcester,  on  13th  December,  1876. 

The  last  formal  Report  presented  by  your  Committee  was  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  these  Rooms  on  28th  March,  1874,  and  which 
was  jjrinted  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  Keports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  for  the  year  1873. 

Mention  was  then  especially  made  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  had 
sustained  by  the  deaths  of  some  of  its  most  active  and  earliest  members  ;  but 
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the  greatest  loss  was  yet  to  come — the  death  of  its  energetic  and  most  able 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  Severn  Walker,  Esq.  So  great  a  blow  was  this  to 
the  Society  that  its  very  existence  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  some  of  its 
members  doubted  if  it  could  survive  the  shock,  and  if  so  whether  it  could 
successfully  be  carried  on  without  the  valuable  assistance  which  Mr.  Walker 
had  for  so  many  years  rendered.  Consequently  the  Society  fell  into  abeyance, 
and  the  annual  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  for  1874  appeared  without 
any  Report  or  Papers  from  the  Worcester  Society. 

There  were,  however,  many  members  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Society 
ought  to  be  revived,  as  there  was  still  work  to  be  done,  and  funds  in  hand  to 
assist  in  doing  it.  When  this  became  known,  not  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  its  resuscitation.  Almost  all  the  members  were  desirous  that 
the  Society  should  be  revived,  and  a  Meeting  was  therefore  held,  at  which  new 
Secretaries  were  appointed,  a  few  of  the  Rules  were  slightly  amended,  and  the 
addition  of  "Archaeological"  made  to  the  existing  title. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trollope,  the  General 
President  of  the  Associated  Societies,  the  Secretaries  were  enabled  to  insert  a 
short  notice  of  these  proceedings  in  the  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  for  1875, 
which  was  about  to  be  printed,  and  by  the  same  means  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  were  procured  to  send  one  to  each  of  our  members. 

Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  since  its  revival 
the  Society  has  again  prospered,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  once  more  to 
be  in  working  order. 

An  Excursion  this  year  took  place  on  Wednesday,  20th  September,  when 
several  of  the  members  and  their  friends  having  assembled  at  Pershore  Station, 
proceeded  in  carriages  to  visit  the  Churches  of  Besford,  Birlingham,  Eckington, 
Wyre  Piddle,  and  Fladhury. 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  old  half-timbered  church  of  Besford,  the 
plan  of  Avhich  consists  of  chancel  and  nave,  with  plastered  bell-turret  at  the 
west  end,  and  south  porch,  were  described  by  Mr.  Noake,  whose  Paper  will  be 
published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Eejwrts  and  Pcqjcrs  of  the  Associated 
Societies.  The  members  were  received  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  G.  Swinden,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Churchwarden,  Mr.  Checketts. 

At  Birlingham  the  party  were  met  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Duke, 
and  conducted  through  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  rectory  to  the  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  S.  James.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  was  critically  described  in 
the  Report  contained  in  the  volume  for  1872. 

The  east  window  has  since  been  filled  with  stained  glass,,  by  Hardman, 
the  subject  being  the  Crucifixion.  Everything  in  the  church  and  churchyard 
displays  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Eckington,  consists  of  chancel,  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles  (the  former  a  modern  and  unsightly  substitution 
for  older  work,  the  western  portion  of  which  is  separated  by  a  partition,  and 
was  fomierly  used  as  a  school-room),  and  western  tower.  The  Norman  arcade 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  matched  on  the  north  by  a  modprn  imitation. 
The  gurgoyles  on  the  massive  tower  are  curious,  and  there  is  too  a  good 
Norman  doorway  with  zigzag  ornament,  and  on  its  north  side  a  small  Norman 
light.  The  old  roof  of  the  nave,  with  its  carved  bands  and  figures,  is  now 
hidden  from  general  view  by  a  plaster  ceiling,  but  can  be  inspected  throughout 
its  length  from  an  entrance  in  the  roof 

The  whole  party,  numbering  nearly  40,  were  most  hospitably  received 
and  entertained  at  the  Vicarage,  at  Luncheon,  by  the  Vicar,  the  Hev.  H.  J. 
Vernon,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  members  of  the  Society  at 
Eckington  before  he  left  the  diocese. 

The  chmxh  of  Wyre  Piddle,  simple  and  small  in  its  outward  form,  is 
noticeable  for  its  ancient  features,  chiefly  the  plain  round  chancel  arch,  which 
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is  asserted  by  many  authorities,  and  among  tliem,  Mr.  Bloxam,  to  be  genuine 
Saxon  work.  The  ancient  font  too,  with  the  clievron  disposed  vertically  round 
the  rim  and  liorizontally  round  the  base,  and  the  doul)le  bellcote  on  the  roof  are 
interesting.  In  tlie  small  chancel,  liglited  by  sijuare  windows,  the  pre- 
Reformation  altar  slab  lies,  with  its  face  downwards,  in  the  floor,  beneath  the 
present  altar.  In  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  in  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows, 
are  several  specimens  of  ancient  tiles. 

On  arriving  at  Fladhury  Church,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Noake,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary  :— The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  John  Baptist  con- 
sists of  chancel,  north  vestry,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  western 
tower  and  south  porch.  It  is  mainly  fifteenth-century  work,  except  the  Norman 
base  of  the  tower,  and  contains  several  memorial  brasses  :  commemorating  the 
last  Knight  and  Lady  of  Throckmorton  (1445)  and  two  Rectors  of  Flaclbury 
(1458  &  1504).  The  chancel  wasrestored  in  1864,  under  Mr.  Preedy's  super- 
intendence. The^roof  Avas  then  raised,  a  handsome  reredos  of  alabaster  erected 
and  a  stained  glas's  window  inserted  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev. 
F.  Gauntlett.  A  new  East  window  of  five  lights  was  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  a  vestry  added.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  con- 
tains the  arms  of  the  Knights  who  were  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham.  In 
1871  the  nave  was  restored,  a  new  chancel  arch  erected,  a  large  western  gallery 
removed  and  the  tower  opened  to  the  nave.  Numerous  encaustic  tiles  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Avere  discovered  and  preserved. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  gardens  of  the  Eectory,  where  tea  had 
been  provided  by  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haviland ;  and 
the  party  then  returned  to  Worcester,  after  an  agreeable  and  instructive  day. 
It  Avas  mentioned  in  the  last  Report  of  your  Committee,  presented  in  1874, 
that  ' '  that  would  probably  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  would  have  to 
chronicle  any  material  reparation  of  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  or  any 
important  addition  to  the  decoration  of  the  sacred  building,  unless  it  be 
insertion  of  stained  class  Avindows,  an  adornment  of  Avhich  the  Cathedral  was 
very  deficient."  Such  has  been  the  case.  The  great  west  windoAV  has,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  subject  is  "The  Creation" — the 
"  Six  Days'  Work  "  are  represented  in  the  outer  tri^det  of  lights,  three  on  each 
side,  and  the  sequel  of  the  creation  is  continued  in  the  two  central  lights. 
BetAveen  the  representation  of  the  work  of  the  three  first  days,  in  spaces  in  side 
lights  of  triplet,  are  four  allegorical  figures  of  the  elements  ;  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding spaces  in  the  northern  triplet  are  figures  representing  the  four  seasons. 
Above  all,  in  the  great  Avheel  of  the  tracery,  is  represented  the  Seventh  Day — of 
Rest.  In  the  centre  is  a  half-figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  Glory,  Avith  one 
hand  holding  the  Universe,  Avith  the  other  in  the  act  of  blessing,  immediately 
around  are  Seraphim,  and  beyond  is  the  Angelic  Host,  Avhile  outside,  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  lights,  Angels  are  represented,  swinging  censers. 

A  stained  glass  AvindoAV,  given  as  a  mark  of  regard  and  respect  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Seymour,  chiefly  by  friends  in  the  Diocese  Avhich  he  so  ably  re- 
presented in  Convocation,  has  been  inserted  in  the  chapel  of  the  south  choir 
aisle.     The  glass  is  by  Hardman. 

A  design,  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  representing  the  Agnus  Dei,  Avith  the  symbols 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  is  noAv  being  Avorked  on  the  back  of  the  reredos,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Peel.  This  covers  the  blank  space  which  hitherto 
looked  bare,  and  the  design  itself  is  excellent. 

The  ncAV  case  to  the  grand  organ  in  the  south  transept,  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Dudley's  many  munificent  gifts  to  the  cathedral,  is  noAV  being  erected  in  the 
place  of  one  which  Avas  not  considered  by  the  noble  donor  sufficiently  hand- 
some. 

Among  the  ncAvly  erected  churches  in  1874  is  S.  Thomas'  Longford,  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  in  the  Parish  of  Foleshill.     It  consists  of  chancel,  nave  and 
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north  aisle,  witli  entrance  porch  on  the  north-west  side  under  the  tower-spire. 
The  church  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  Early 
Eno-lish  style.  All  the  seats  are  free.  The  furniture  and  fittings  are  all  given 
by  persons  residing  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood. 

A  chapel  of  ease  has  been  built  in  Darlingscott,  a  hamlet  of  Trediiigton, 
the  site  having  been  given  by  Sir  George  Philips.  It  consists  of  chancel, 
and  nave  of  three  bays  of  39  feet  in  length,  and  is  built  of  Armscott  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  ;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  being  the 
architect.  A  school-room  is  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  cliurch,  opening 
into  by  folding  doors,  so  that  in  case  of  need  the  room  may  be  used  as  a 
transept. 

The  parish  church  of  aS'.  Saviour,  Birmingham,  consecrated  on  May  1, 
1874,  has  a  nave  of  five  bays,  and  an  apsidal  chancel,  (in  which  are  three 
stained  glass  windows)  separated  from  the '  nave  by  a  low  stone  wall  crested 
Avith  brass  open-work.  There  is  a  tower  and  spire.  The  pulpit,  lectern,  and 
other  furniture  are  all  gifts,  and  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  handsome  reredos. 
The  open  seats  for  600  people  are  all  free.     Mr.  Chatwin  was  the  architect. 

A  new  district  church  built  in  the  parish  of  Bromsgrove,  by  the  name 
and  dedication  of  All  Saints,  was  consecrated  in  August,  1874.  There  is  a 
chancel,  and  nave  with  aisles,  with  triforium  and  clerestory,  and  a  tower  at 
present  unfinished.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  brick 
and  local  stone.  The  organ  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Worcester,  is  a  very  fine 
one.     Here  too  all  the  sittings  are  free. 

In  the  parish  of  Moseleij,  a  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Anne,  has  been  built 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Miss  Anderton,  and  was  consecrated  in  1874,  Mr. 
Preedy  being  the  architect.  The  general  plan  of  the  church  consists  of 
chancel  with  a  south  aisle,  serving  for  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  a  nave  of 
63  feet  in  length,  of  four  bays,  with  clerestory,  and  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  tower  and  spire,  together  140  feet  high,  occupy  the  westernmost  bay  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  are  so  designed  as  to  take  in  beneath  a  north  and  west 
entrance.  The  church,  built  in  the  Early  English  style,  is  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  red  Hampstead  stone  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  relieved  with 
Bromsgrove  and  Ombersley  stone.  The  east  window  of  five  lights  has  been 
filled  with  excellent  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  munificent  donor  of  the 
fabric. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  Radford,  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Coventry,  was  also  consecratedin  this  year,  consisting  of  chancel  with  vestry,  and 
nave  of  68  feet  in  length  with  south  porch,  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
external  walls  are  of  red  sandstone,  while  Attleborough  stone  is  used  for  the 
chancel.  The  choir  seats  have  some  fourteenth  century  carving,  which  once 
formed  part  of  a  screen  in  the  parish  church,  and  the  altar  of  handsome  old 
oak  formerly  stood  in  the  Archdeacon's  chapel  there. 

Among  the  churches  consecrated  in  1875  is  Ullenhall,  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  old  church  was  tak^n  down  with  the  exception  of 
the  chancel,  which  is  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel ;  and  in  the  removal  some 
interesting  discoveries  were  made.  It  was  found  that  beneath  the  many  coats 
of  whitewash  on  the  interior  walls,  there  were  at  least  three  distinct  coats  of 
decorations — one  an  ornamental  design,  the  other  two  consisting  of  sentences 
of  Sciipture  painted  on  the  walls,  some  of  which  have  been  deciphered.  In 
the  walls  of  what  was  the  church  porch,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  vestry,  were 
found  the  remains  of  an  Early  English  doorway.  The  new  church,  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  has  been  built  by  the  family  of  the  late  W.  Newtoi;,  Esq., 
in  memory  of  their  parents.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  West- 
minster. The  general  plan  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  an  apsidal  chancel  with 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  nave  with  aisles  which  are  lighted  by  six 
lancet  windows  in  each  aisle.  There  is  a  tower,  containing  eight  bolls,  by 
Taylor,    of   Loughborough,  and  a  broach   spire.       The    materials   used    are, 
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externally,  Campden  and  Box  stone  ;  the  interior  plastered  for  decoration  ;  and 
pitch  pine  roofs. 

The  district  church  of  aS*.  Andrew,  Allesley,  consisting  of  chancel  and 
nave,  divided  by  a  low  wall,  lias  been  built  in  tlie  Early  English  style,  from  a 
bequest  by  a  lady,  who  also  left  funds  to  build  a  parsonage,  school,  and 
school-house. 

Christ  Church,  Malvern,  built  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Vicar  of  Malvern, 
the  Kev.  G.  Fisk,  was  consecrated  at  tlie  close  of  1875  ;  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  with  nave,  nearly  110  feet  in  length,  and  aisles,  with  triforium  and 
clerestoy,  and  tower  and  spire,  in  the  Decorated  style.  Messrs.  Barry,  of 
Liverpool,  were  tlie  architects.  There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower,  by  Taylor, 
of  Loughborough,  wliich  will  form  the  trebles  of  a  peal  to  be  added  subse- 
quently. 

Halcsoiven  Church  was  re-opened  in  1875,  after  extensive  and  much-needed 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  Scott.  The  work  was  begun  several 
years  ago,  but  it  was  left  to  the  present  Rector,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hone, 
to  carry  it  out.  The  interior  walls  and  pillars  have  been  relieved  from  their 
covering  of  whitewash,  galleries  have  been  removed,  the  chancel  arch  raised, 
and  its  Norman  details  restored.  A  new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  nave, 
east  of  the  tower  (which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  nave),  and  the  roof  of  the 
ancient  western  nave  and  aisles  restored.  The  whole  floor  of  the  church  has 
been  brought  down  to  its  original  level,  and  new  oak  seats  provided,  'i'he 
chancel  has  been  restored,  and  the  east  window  filled  with  handsome  stained 
glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  wife  of  the  Rector,  with  many  other  specific  gifts. 

Many  other  works  of  church  restoration  have  been  completed,  chiefly  in 
Warwickshire  ;  among  them  Athcrstone-on-Stour,  where  the  church  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt ;  Budbrookc,  thoroughly  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cotton  ;  and  Oldherroio. 

The  parish  church  of  Farnhorough  has,  under  Sir  G.  Scott,  been  exten- 
sively restored  and  altered.  A  transept  erected  in  1839  has  been  removed, 
a  north  aisle,  with  an  arcade  of  four  arches  between  it  and  the  nave,  has  been 
added,  a  new  roof  placed  over  the  nave, — the  former  roof  now  covers  the  north 
•aisle.     The  old  tower  has  been  raised  and  a  spire  added. 

Coming  nearer  home,  Norton-juxta-Kcmpsey  Church  was,  after  consider- 
able restoration  which  amounted  almost  to  re-building,  re-opened  on  July 
23,  1875.  Here  a  new  south  aisle  and  porch  have  been  erected,  and  a  vestry 
on  the  north  side.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins  was  the  architect.  The  chancel  was 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners.    A  new  vicarage  house  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  church  of  Middle  Littleton  has  been  enriched  by  an  effective  reredos. 
This  with  the  lich  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  was  the  gift  of  the 
Vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  G.  Faussett-Osborne)  and  his  family. 

During  the  present  year  many  churches  in  the  diocese  have  been  restored  ; 
among  them  is  Ansty  Church,  restored  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  when  the  inconvenient 
pews  in  chancel  and  nave  have  been  removed,  and  the  church  re-seated. 
Binton  Church,  which  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
North  Piddle  Church  has  been  completely  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rowe. 

The  parish  church  of  Lighthorne  was  consecrated  anew  after  considerable 
enlargement  and  restoration.  The  chancel  has  been  extended,  a  north  aisle 
built,  a  mortuary  chapel  partially  re-built,  the  roof  of  the  chancel  and  chancel 
arch  raised,  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  nave  ;  galleries  have  been  removed,  and 
the  whole  church  re-seated. 

The  new  district  church  of  >S'.  Luke,  Dudley,  was  consecrated  this  year. 
There  is  chancel  with  north  aisle  serving  for  an  organ  chamber,  with  the 
vestry  on  the  south,  a  nave  of  five  bays  135  feet  in  length,  with  lofty  clerestory, 
a  bell  turret  over  chancel  arch.      It  has  been  built  to  hold  600  people,  and  all 
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the  seats  are  free.     The  Earl  of  Dudley  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  sub- 
scription for  building  the  church. 

The  church  of  S.  James,  JVellaiul,  has  taken  the  place  of  a  small  incon- 
venient building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  stood  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  parish.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Watkins,  a  parishioner.  The 
architect  was  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  the  builders  Messrs.  AVall  and  Hook,  of 
Brinscombe.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  tower 
and  spire,  with  entrance  under  the  tower.  The  church  is  built  of  JMalvern 
Hill  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There 
is  a  fine  peal  of  six  new  bells  by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  A  noticeable 
feature  is  the  vestry,  which  is  under  the  chancel.  The  ground  slopes  about 
six  feet  from  west  to  east,  this  the  architect  has  utilized  by  placing  the  vestry 
under  the  chancel.  The  approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
on  the  north  side.  The  church  plate  includes  a  fine  antique  chalice,  presented 
to  the  church  in  1715.  The  beautiful  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  was 
the  gift  of  the  late  Countess  Beauchamp. 

Oradlcy  Church,  which  is  situated  in  the  "Black  Country,"  between 
Stourbridge  and  Halesowen,  has  been  recently  renovated  at  a  cost  of  about 
£4,000,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  bubscribed  by  the  parishioners.  It 
w^as  originally  built  by  Dissenters.  It  had  no  tower,  but  a  handsome  square 
one  has  now  been  added,  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  Cotton,  of  Birmingham  ;  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells  that  were  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower.  The  round  headed  windows  of  the 
old  brick  meeting-house  have  been  allowed  to  remain  ;  though  there  is  a  better 
one  over  the  Holy  Table,  which,  in  a  diminutive  chancel,  is  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  while  the  tower,  underneath  which  is  the  entrance, 
is  at  the  east  end.  A  new  font  has  been  added,  and  an  organ  of  good  power, 
which  cost  £400  ;  and  there  is  in  the  body  of  the  church  accommodation  for 
700  people. 

A  new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Old  Hill  parish  was 
consecrated  this  year,  towards  the  building  of  which  W.  Bassano,  Esq.,  and 
members  of  the  Hadan  famil},  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley  were  large  contributors. 
Built  of  Penkridge  stone,  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  with 
tower.  There  is  a  fine  peal  of  eight  bells,  cast  by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
and  a  handsome  clock  by  Joyce,  of  Whitchurch. 

At  Alveston  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on,  and  the  church 
was  re-opened  in  December.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  1 839 .  This  consisted  of  a  broad 
nave  covered  by  an  ugly  tie  beam  roof,  and  a  small  chancel,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  vestry  and  a  coal-place,  and  at  the  west  end  a  square  topped  tower. 
The  present  alterations  consist  of  the  building  of  a  new  chancel  of  suitable 
proportions,  with  a  south  aisle,  and  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north 
side.  The  nave  being  unusually  wide,  and  well  adapted,  the  side  and  west 
walls  have  been  retained  ;  but  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  having 
massive  arched  principals  resting  on  moulded  stone  corbels  and  wall  arcading, 
by  which  the  former  bare  expanse  of  the  side  walls  has  been  much  relieved. 
The  western  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  opened  out.  The 
roofs  of  chancel,  aisle,  and  north  transept  are  of  open  timbered  work.  The 
style  of  the  new  work  throughout  is  Early  English,  of  severe  and  simple 
character.     The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  Preecly. 
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The   Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1876,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Meynhers,  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester, 
30th  January,  1877. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archpeological  Society 
begs  to  present  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  its  proceedings. 

Whilst  the  loss  of  a  few  members  by  death  and  otherwise  during  the  past 
year  has  to  be  regretted,  the  Committee  can  congratulate  the  Society  upon  a 
considerable  accession  to  its  numbers. 

The  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  held  at  S.  Alban's,  in  conjunction  with  our 
friends  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society,  was  very  agreeable  and  successful. 
The  grand  Abbey  Church,  of  course,  formed  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
and  remark.  Its  architectural  history,  and  its  arrangements,  were  fully  ex- 
plained and  dilated  upon  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  Rev.  0.  W.  Davys, 
the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  James  Neale,  and  others. 

The  excursion  to  Leighton  Buzzard,  Dunstable,  Luton,  Wheathampstcad, 
and  Hatfield  fully  met  the  anticipations  of  the  members  present.  The  visit 
to  Hatfield  especially,  with  its  many  attractions,  was  a  source  of  much  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  during  the  year  were  fairly  well  attended,  and 
the  papers  read  were  of  an  interesting  local  character. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society  were,  as  usual,  placed  in  your  hands. 
The  Transactions  of  our  Society  comprised,  in  part,  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  ancient  Leicester  glass,  now  in  the  possession  of  this  Society.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  description  of  the  glass,  with  many  illustrations,  will  appear  in 
the  next  "part  "  of  the  Transactions,  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

So  rapidly  has  the  work  of  church  restoration  been  pushed  forward 
during  late  years  in  Leicestershire,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  churches  which  have  not  been,  more  or  less,  in  the  hands 
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of  the  architect  and  the  builder.  Indeed,  so  much  has  been  doing,  that  it  has 
lately  been  the  province  of  a  Society  like  this  rather  to  urge  conservation  than 
renovation,  to  fear  that  a  laudable  desire  to  repair  "  waste  places  "  should  not 
be  duly  tempered  with  a  reverent  care  for  what  could  be  preserved  of  ancient 
work,  whether  in  the  structural  portion  of  our  churches,  or  in  their  furniture 
and  accessories.  Too  much  care  of  that  kind  cannot  be  exercised,  and  your 
Committee  rejoice  to  think  that  architects  generally  are  daily  becoming  more 
alive  to  its  importance.  No  architect,  with  a  love  for  his  profession,  would 
like  to  blot  out  a  paragraph  in  a  page  of  its  history,  which  he  certainly  does 
when  he  recommends  and  carries  out  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  any 
portion  of  an  ancient  edifice.  And  although  some  of  the  architectural  acces- 
sories existing  in  our  ancient  churches  are  now,  it  may  be  thought,  of  no 
practical  use,  still  as  illustrations  of  observances  now  perhaps  obsolete,  of 
customs  long  since  dropped,  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  manners 
in  times  when  religious  customs  and  pageants  made  up  so  much  of  the  every- 
day life  of  tbe  people. 

There  have  been  two  churches  in  Leicestershire  re-opened  after  restoration 
during  the  past  year,  in  both  of  which  your  Committee  believe  a  true  con- 
servative spirit  has  guided  the  architects  and  the  promoters  of  the  works. 
Perhaps  no  two  churches  had  suffered  more  from  various  causes,  and  more 
needed  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  architect  than  those  of  Glen  Magna  and 
Gumlcy.  The  former  liad  evidently  suff'ered  much  from  fire,  and  had  been  so 
modernised  that  scarcely  any  of  its  original  beauty  remained.  Some  interest- 
ing features,  however,  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  Early  English  periods  were 
discovered,  and  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The  main  body  of  the  church 
has  been  re-built  or  repaired  with  great  care,  all  ancient  features  being  con- 
served, and  an  entirely  new  chancel,  with  organ  recess  and  vestry  erected. 
The  parish  church  of  Gumley  was  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  that  of  Glen, 
for  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  fabric  was  thoroughly  out  of  repair,  the 
chancel  (built  about  fifty  years  ago)  was  most  unsatisfactory  in  every  way. 
The  whole  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  a  new  chancel  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  original  one  discovered  during  the  progresss  of  the  works.  These 
two  churches  will  repay  a  visit  from  any  member  of  this  Society,  and  your 
Committee  hope  that  as  they  were  inspected  a  few  years  ago  during  one  of  the 
summer  excursions,  so  they  may  ere  long  be  again  visited  by  this  Society, 
and  seen  in  their  new  dress  and  more  comely  condition. 

The  fine  tower  of  the  gi-and  church  of  Melton  Moivhray  is  now  being 
repaired,  under' the  care  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.  ;  and,  in  Leicester,  the 
new  churches  of  S.  Saviour  and  S.  Leonard  are  progressing  towards  completion. 
One  work  of  architectural  and  antiquarian  interest  has  been  carried  out  in 
Leicester  during  the  past  year,  which  calls  for  more  than  a  merely  passing  re- 
mark, and  brief  notice  :  that  is,  the  renovation  and  re-fitting  of  the  chancel  of 
the  ChaiJel  of  Trinity  Hospital,  in  Leicester. 

A  renovation  of  this  Chapel,  which  had  long  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  has  been  commenced  during  the  past  year  under  the  care,  and  at  the  cost, 
(aided  by  a  few  contributions, )  of  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Nevinson. 
His  liberal  off"er  to  restore  the  chancel  having  been  gladly  accepted,  he,  acting 
as  his  own  architect,  at  once  commenced  the  works  upon  the  structure  itself. 
These  comprised  the  opening  of  the  original  oak  timber  roof  which  had  long 
been  hidden  from  view  by  an  under-drawn  ceiling  ;  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  all  the  stone  work  ;  a  new  tile  floor,  and  the  introduction  of  two  new  windows 
in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the  chapel  in  the  place  of  two  modern 
ones  in  wooden  frames  ;  and  the  transformation  of  what  was  formerly  used  as  a 
mortuary  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  into  the  vestry,  which  was  much 
needed. '  In  this  vestry  has  been  inserted  a  two-light  Early  English  window 
(area  1250)  which  formerly  belonged  to  an  ancient  hospital  at  Ashby-Folville 
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in  this  county,  and  wliich  ]\Ir.  Nevison  secured  when  the  hospital  there  was 
destroyed  many  years  ago. 

Turning  to  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  chancel  many  things  are  found 
which  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  local  antiquary,  and  a  record  of  which 
ought  certainly  to  he  preserved. 

The  seats,  placed  stall-wise,  were  brought  from  the  chapel  of  the  ancient 
Hospital  of  William  of  Wyggeston,  which,  until  lately,  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  S.  Martin's  Church.  They  are  of  late  Perpendicular  work  and  very  good  of 
their  kind,  massive,  with  rich  Perpendicular  tracery  on  the  ends"  and  the 
fronts,  and  with  a  very  bold  moulding  on  the  top  :  the  backs  of  these  seats 
are  formed  of  particularly  good  linen-pattern  panels  brought  from  various  parts 
of  the  same  demolished  hospital,  and  from  the  master's  house  until  recently 
contiguous  thereto. 

_  The  pulpit  also  from  the  same  chapel  is  composed  of  linen-pattern  panels, 
w^hich,  however,  are  not  so  good  as  those  at  the  back  of  the  seats. 

The  altar  rails  are  made  out  of  some  good  late  Perpendicular  screen-work, 
which,  until  recently,  formed  part  of  the  parclose  round  the  font  in  All  Saints' 
Church,  Leicester,  for  which  it  had  been  adapted,  most  probably,  from  the 
rood-screen  there,  or  from  some  side  screen  in  that  church. 

The  credence  is  formed  partly  out  of  old  carved  oak  found  some  years  ago 
under  the  floor  of  the  pews  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  Leicester,  and  partly  from 
carved  oak  from  Wyggeston's  Hospital. 

The  floor  tiles  placed  within  the  altar  rails  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  restored  chapel.  They  are  varied  in  design  ;  several  sets  of  four  form  the 
arms  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  in  137L 

The  altar-table,  which  is  entirely  new,  is  of  oak  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  to  accord  with  the  seating  ;  it  is,  however,  much  richer  in  design. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Nevinson  has  not  only  carried  out  the  work  with 
his  usual  care  and  liberality  as  regards  the  structure,  but  that  the  chancel 
really  forms  what  may  be  termed  an  architectural  museum  of  no  mean  local 
value. 

This  record  of  so  good  a  renovation  would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice 
of  the  ancient  armour  which  has  for  so  long,  and  is  still,  suspended  from  the 
walls  of  the  chancel. 

There  are  six  suits,  each  consisting  of  head  piece  (a  morion  or  sallett) 
gorget,  breast  and  back  piece,  and  a  halberd  ;  and  one  suit  consisting  of 
helmet  with  visor,  gorget,  breast  and  back  plates,  and  defensive  armour  for 
the  arms,  with  gauntlets  and  sword  and  buckler.  This  armour  probably 
belonged  originally  to  the  town  watch  or  patrol,  as  it  has  the  town  arm's 
painted  upon  the  buckler  and  upon  the  staves  of  the  halberds.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth,  but  has  been  altered  and  repaired  at  various  times, 
and  notably  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  is  modern! 
The  gorget  or  buckler  is  old — of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  or  earlier  ;  it  was  not 
even  then  used  in  warftire  ;  the  heads  of  the  halberds  are  old,  but  some  of  the 
staves  have  been  renewed,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  used  much  later 
than  the  defensive  armour.  Indeed  halberds  were  used  until  comparatively 
recent  times  on  certain  occasions — in  processions,  at  proclamations,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Town  Records  would  probably  give  information  respecting  this 'armour  ; 
it  is  only  noticed  here  to  record  its  preservation. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  Society  your  Committee  occasionally  reported 
with  satisfaction  the  advance  in  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  erection 
in  Leicester  of  a  single  office  or  warehouse  in  a  more  pleasing  style  than  that 
previously  adopted  for  such  buildings  in  this  town.  Nothing  can  show  more 
strongly  the  rapidly  increased  commercial  prosperity  of  Leicester  during  the 
past  few  years,  than  the  extent  and  costliness  of  its  new  buildings  for  coramer- 
cial  and  for  public  purposes.  A  record  of  these — even  were  such  a  record 
within  the  province  of  your  Committee— would  be  almost  impossible.     It  may 
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suffice  to  refer  to  the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  lately  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  £42,000  ;  a  new  School  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Town  Museum, 
which  has  cost  about  £7,000  ;  a  new  banking  house,  of  elaborate  design  and 
large  proportions,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  £25,000  ;  several  new 
Board  and  Voluntary  Schools,  Wyggeston's  Hospital  Schools,  warehouses, 
offices,  and  other  buildings,  many  of  which  claim  attention  from  their  imposing 
elevations  and  artistic  treatment.  All  these  show  that  even  in  the  short 
existence  of  this  Society,  how  great  a  change  has  taken  place  in  Leicester,  and 
what  scope  has  been  given  to  the  architect  for  the  exercise  of  his  professional 
skill,  and  for  the  display  of  his  artistic  taste. 

As  a  mine  with  constant  working  will  in  time  be  exhausted,  so  we  may 
expect  the  subsoil  of  modern  Leicester  to  partially  cease  being  a  mine  of  Roman 
relics,  which  it  has  been  for  many  years,  now  that  so  much  of  it  has  been 
excavated  during  building  operations.  From  time  to  time,  however,  discoveries 
of  interest  are  made,  one  of  which  of  recent  date  has  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
month  of  December  last,  during  excavations  in  Silver-street,  on  the  site  of  the 
new  Opera  House,  a  pavement  of  tessera?  was  found,  at  the  depth  of  about 
12  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground.  The  tesserfe  were  of  somewhat 
rough  make,  and  apparently  formed  the  floor — about  20  feet  by  14  feet — of  a 
room  of  secondary  importance.  Strewn  about  this  were  found  several  pieces 
of  Roman  pottery,  various  in  kind.  Portions  of  an  amphora  or  jar,  and  of 
several  ampullce  or  bottles  of  whitish  earthenware,  fragments  of  Samian  ware 
embossed  with  various  patterns,  one  or  two  smaller  jars,  nearly  perfect,  and  a 
few  Roman  coins,  much  corroded,  were  taken  up.  Earthenware  of  a  later 
date  was  also  found,  as  also  an  Edwardian  coin,  and  a  seventeenth  century 
tradesman's  token.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Roman  relics  have  been  found 
at  various  times  between  this  spot  and  S.  Martin's  Church  ;  indeed  under  that 
church  extensive  Roman  remains  were  found  when  the  tower  was  rebuilt. 
Further  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  building  now  un-covered 
were  found  when  the  earth  below  the  contiguous  back  premises  of  Messrs. 
Howcutt  and  Barwell  was  removed  some  years  ago.  All  these  discoveries 
show  that  a  Roman  building  or  buildings  of  considerable  magnitude  stood  in 
the  locality  indicated,  at  a  time  when  it  probably  was  the  main  thoroughfare 
running  east  and  west  through  the  Roman  city.  These  relics  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  T.  T.  Paget,  a  member  of  this 
Society.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Roman  relics,  found  in  excavating 
in  Bath-lane,  Leicester,  were  shown  at  the  September  meeting  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Nevinson. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  present  year.  Something  may  be  done  by 
all,  much  by  many,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  to  add  to  the 
attractions  and  usefulness  of  its  proceedings. 
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Treasurer's  Statement. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

1876.                                     £ 

s.    d. 

1876.                                        £    s.    d. 

Jan.     1.  Balance  in  hand...  24 

8     5 

Jan.  Grant  for  Transactions  35     0     0 

Dec.  31.  Subscriptions  and 

„     "ChurchBells  of  Leices- 

Arrears   received 

tershire" 0  12     6 

during  the  year.,  100 

0     6 

,,     Expenses       attending 

Meeting  at  S.  Albans     4     9  10 

„     Williamson    for    Vol.  35     2     9 

„  Clarke,  Printing,  Post- 
age, and  Delivery  of 
Publications  7     2     8 

,,     Rent,  one  year ...     5     0     0 

„     Advertising  6  13     7 

,,  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute      1     1     0 

,,     Sundries 1  10     0 

Dec.  Balance  in  hand   27  16     7 

JE124 

8  11 

£124     8  11 

1877.  Examined  and  found  correct, 

Jan.    1.   Balance  in  hand,  £27  16s.  7d.  (Signed)  ALFRED  WHITBY. 
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The  Churches  of  Horncasile  and  other  ParUhes,  visited  hy  the 
Society,  on  the  IJfth  and  15th  of  June,  1876.— Bj  The  Vener- 
able Edward  Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

St  Mary's,  Horncastle. 

The  first  reference  made  to  a  church  here  is  in  "  Testa  de  Nevill," 
which  proves  the  existence  of  a  predecessor  of  the  existing  one  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  The  present  fabric  consists  of  a  tower, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  porch,  chancel,  south  aisle,  and 
a  chantry  chapel  and  vestry  beyond  it,  serving  as  a  north  aisle  to 
the  chancel.  Formerly,  its  exterior  was  so  much  patched  with 
brickwork  as  to  vie  in  extent  with  the  original  stone  surface  of  the 
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fabric  through  the  decay  of  the  soft  sandstone  of  which  it  is  built, 
but  this  has  now  been  substantially  and  well  restored.     The  oldest 
portions  are  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  and  a  small  part  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel,  distinctly  declaring  that  the  present  church 
is  precisely  as  long  now  as  it  was  at  first,  and  that  this  was  of  the 
Early  English  period.     In  the  north-western  angle  of  this  tower  is  a 
small  arched  recess,  within  which  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  stage,  and  that  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  fire-place. 
In  its  western  wall  are  two  plain  lancet  lights,  and  it  has  flat  pilaster 
buttresses.     Above  the  uppermost  of  two  strings,  these  cease,  and  a 
Decorated  superstructure  arises,  in  which  are  coupled  belfry  lights 
of  that  style,  and  this  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  PerjDendicular 
parapet,  and  attenuated  spirelet,  covered  with  lead.     The  north  and 
south  aisles  are  Decorated,  but  almost  entirely  new  ;  above  is  a 
Perpendicular   clerestory.        The    chancel   is   also    of    that   style, 
together  with  its  aisles.     The  chantry  chapel,  forming  a  part  of  the 
north  aisle,  is  of  a  slightly  higher  elevation  than  the  rest,  and  its 
embattled  parapet  is  enriched  with  panelled  work  ;  eastward  of  this 
the  work  is  entirely  modern,  and  a  vestry  there  now  takes  the  place 
of  an  older  structure.     The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  interior  of  this  church  since  the  Society's  last  visit  to  Horn- 
castle  is  most  striking.     Then,  the  fine  old  Perpendicular  roof  of 
the  nave  was  concealed  by  a  plaster  ceiling,  very  kindly  put  up  by 
a  considerate  lady  for  the  supposed  comfort  of  the  then  Yicar,  who 
was  unusually  sensitive  of  cold.    There  was  a  gallery  at  the  west  end, 
a  gallery  over  the  north  aisle,  a  gallery  over  the  south  aisle,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  a  high 
quadrangular  structures,  leaving  very  little  room  indeed  for  the 
accommodation   of  the   parishioners   in   general.     Now,   aU  these 
obstructions    are   removed,    and    I   feel   sure   that  every   member 
of  the  Architectural  Society  will  desire  to  congratulate  the  Vicar 
and  parishioners  very  heartily  on  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  their  church,  and  its  fresh  dedi- 
cation   to   the   public   Worship    of   God  in  accordance   with  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  aisle  arcades  of  four 
bays  are  Decorated  and  supported  by  clustered  shafted  pillars,  the 
caps  of  which  are  enriched  with  bold  and  varied  foliation  of  a  very 
effective  and  beautiful  character.    The  three  aisle  windows  on  either 
side  have  been  replaced  by  modern  representatives  of  the  Decorated 
style.    The  clerestory  is  late  Perpendicular.    The  old  Early  English 
arch  is  striking,  but  most  of  the  mouldings  of  its  piers  have  been 
worn  away,  and  can  now  only  be  detected  here  and  there.     The 
chancel  arch  is  modern,  and  the  carving  of  its  caps  most  delicate, 
but  its  effect  would  have  been  better  had  its  pier  shafts  been  con- 
tinued to  the  ground.     On  its  north  side  the  outlines  of  the  door- 
way that  formerly  led  to  the  rood-loft  may  be  detected,  and  near  to 
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this  is  a  well-carved  Decorated  statue  bracket,  brought  from  one 
of  the  chapels  of  this  church  ;  on  the  other  side  is  an  older  one. 
The  aisles  of  the  chancel  are  separated  from  it  by  well-carved  oak 
screens,  j)artly  of  ancient  work  and  partly  modern.  The  east  window 
is  modern,  and  of  a  flamboyant  character,  which  neitlier  agrees  with 
the  other  base  mouldings  below  it,  nor  with  the  Perpendicular  work 
around  it,  but  it  has  a  good  effect.  It  is  filled  with  good  painted 
glass,  by  Heaton  and  Ihitler,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Eev.  H.  Milner, 
Vicar  of  Horncastle.  Below  this  is  a  fine  reredos,  which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  church.  In  the  north  wall, 
between  what  was  formerly  a  chantry  chapel  and  the  chancel,  is  a 
small  square  ironed  aperture,  concerning  the  use  of  which  there  has 
been  some  doubt,  but  most  probably  it  only  served  as  an  agioscope. 
Holies  mentions  that  he  saw  in  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle 
of  this  church,  in  his  day,  figures  of  St.  Ninian  with  a  lock  and 
chain,  and  of  8t.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian,  with  their  trade  tools, 
whence  we  may  assume  that  this  glass  was  provided  by  a  shoe- 
makers' guild.  Towards  the  east  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  small 
Purbeck  marble  slab  attached  to  the  wall,  commemorating  Sir 
Lionel  Dymoke.  In  this  is  inserted  a  brass  plate  that  has  been 
formerly  used  for  another  purpose,  the  efhgy  of  Sir  Lionel  Dymoke, 
kneeling  in  prayer  on  a  cushion,  Avith  bare  head  and  long  hair.  He 
is  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour,  with  a  collar  of  mail  round  his  neck, 
and  a  deep  fall  of  the  same  pendent  from  his  skirt  of  faces.  On 
small  separate  plates  are  engraved  two  civilian  sons,  one  of  whom 
wears  a  gown  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  on  the  other  plate  appear 
three  daughters  kneeling  in  prayer ;  and  also  four  shields  of  arms. 
On  another  slab  in  the  pavement  is  a  plate  representing  the 
body  of  Sir  Lionel  in  a  shroud,  with  two  scrolls  issuing  from  the 
head,  the  lettering  of  which  is  effaced,  and  below  is  another  inscribed 
plate.  There  are  several  remarkable  memorials  of  that  troubled 
period  when,  for  a  time,  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  Church  of 
England  were  abased,  and  her  pious  king  were  judicially  murdered, 
whilst  the  clergy  were  dispossessed  of  their  livings,  despoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  shamefully  treated.  Besides  a  number  of  scythes, 
now  preserved  here,  that  are  said  to  have  done  service  at  Winceby 
fight,  there  are  two  meuKuials  M'orthy  of  notice ;  the  first  consists 
of  an  escutcheon  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  on  which  are 
painted  the  armorial  bearings  and  epitaph  of  Sir  Ingram  Hopton, 
who  fell  at  tlie  battle  of  Winceby.  The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 
*'  Here  lieth  the  worthy  and  memorable  Kt.  Sir  Ingram  Hopton, 
who  paid  his  debt  to  nature  and  duty  to  his  King  and  country 
in  the  attempt  of  seizing  the  Arch-rebel  in  the  bloody  skirmish 
near  Winceby.  Oct.  6,  a.d.  1643."  The  real  date  of  the 
battle  of  Winceby  was  Oct.  11th.  The  second  was  originally 
painted  upon  the  wall  dividing  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  from 
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that  of  the  chancel  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  during 
the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1861,  this  memorial  was  reproduced 
upon  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  with  much  care.  It  consists  of  a 
shield,  on  which  are  displayed,  Arg.  three  storks  proper,  surmounted 
by  a  stork  as  a  crest,  and  the  following  epitaph : — "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Eev.  Thos.  Gibson,  A.M.,  Forty-four  years  Vicar  of 
this  parish.  He  lived  in  such  times  when  Truth  to  the  Church  and 
loyalty  to  the  King  met  with  punishment  due  only  to  the  worst  of 
crimes.  He  was  by  the  rebellious  Powers  carried  away  prisoner 
4  times  from  His  congregation,  once  exchanged  into  the  garrison  of 
Newark  for  a  dissenting  teacher,  afterwards  sequestor'd  and  his 
family  driven  out  by  the  then  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  survived 
the  Restoration  and  was  brought  back  at  the  head  of  several  hundreds 
of  his  friends  and  made  a  Prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lincoln.  As  his  enemies  never  forgave  his  zeal  to  the  Church  and 
Crown,  so  nothing  but  the  height  of  Christian  charity  could  forgive 
the  insults  he  met  with  from  them.  He  died  April  22nd,  1678." 
An  interesting  record  of  this  suffering  man  also  appears  upon  a 
small  tablet  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  probably 
records  the  date  of  some  work  of  restoration  or  purification  of  this 
church  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  churchwardens.  It  runs 
thus — "  M  :  Thomas  :  Gib^^on  :  Vicar.  John  Hamerton  :  and  : 
John  :  Goake  :  Churchwardens  :  Anno  :  Domini  1673."  Formerly 
the  windows  of  this  church  were  adorned  with  numerous  shields 
of  arms,  which  have  now  all  passed  away.  Of  late  several 
specimens  of  modern  glass  have  been  set  up  in  the  windows  to  serve 
as  memorials.  Besides  the  east  window,  above  spoken  of,  there  is  a 
good  example  by  Preedy,  commemorating  the  late  Vicar,  the 
Eev.  Robert  Giles,  and  in  the  corresponding  one  of  the  south  aisle 
is  a  specimen  of  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler's  work,  and  other  glass 
of  theirs  in  the  tower  lancets  ;  but  the  best  specimen  here  is  in  the 
centre  window  of  the  north  aisle,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell, 
commemorating  the  late  respected  Mr.  Frederick  Harwood. 

St.  Michael's,  Martin. 

This  church  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  one  where  Scott, 
the  Bible  commentator,  first  ministered  after  his  ordination. 

It  is  very  small,  and  had  a  thatched  roof  when  the  Society 
visited  it  before,  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  better  one,  and 
the  fabric  is  otherwise  improved.  It  consists  simply  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  at  first  of  the  Xorman  period,  of  which  portions  remain, 
such  as  the  south  doorway,  and  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch.  The 
jamb  shafts  of  the  first  have  caps  on  which  grotesque  figures 
are  carved,  and  its  semicircular  head  is  enriched  with  the  chevron 
and  other  mouldings.     The  chancel  arch  is  so  inconvenietly  narrow 
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as  to  liiDder  the  use  of  the  chancel.  Its  piers  have  shafts  sur- 
mounted by  cushion  caps,  and  these  support  a  Pointed  arch.  There 
is  an  arched  recess  in  the  north  wall,  and  an  Early  English  piscina 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  east  window,  ot  three  lights, 
is  filled  with  painted  glass  in  memory  of  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Smith, 
formerly  Eector  of  this  jmrish,  and  the  font  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Floyer  in  1851.  The  wall  plaster  of  this  church  is  scored  on 
a  wrong  principle,  to  represent  ashler  work,  which  should  never  be 
adopted. 

The  Chapel,  Kirkstead. 

The  situation  of  this  lovely  little  chapel,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Abbey  of  Kirkstead,  and  without  its  precints,  is  most  remark- 
able. It  has  been  surmised  that  it  may  have  served  as  the  Abbot's 
private  chapel,  or  for  the  use  of  the  Abbey  tenants,  but  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  either  of  these  suggestions  is  likely  to  be  true, 
as  such  a  chapel,  so  far  from  the  monastic  buildings,  and  without 
its  protecting  girdle,  would  not  have  been  convenient  for  the 
Abbot's  use,  and  such  an  elaborately  ornamented  structure  would 
scarcely  have  been  erected  simply  for  the  use  of  the  monastic 
churls. 

Had  it  been  nearer  the  other  buildings,  and  especially  the  great 
Abbey  Church,  we  might  have  thought  it  had  served  as  a  chapter 
house,  on  which  much  pains  was  always  bestowod  by  the  Cistercians, 
so  that  in  point  of  richness  of  design  this  usually  ranked  second 
only  to  the  church  itself.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  suggest  that 
it  was  a  chantry  chapel,  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Abbey, 
and  served  by  its  inmates,  according  to  the  will  of  one  of  the 
wealthy  lords  of  Tattershall  and  Kirkstead,  whose  burial  place  it 
eventually  became. 

This  beautiful  little  structure  consists  of  an  unbroken  oblong, 
supported  by  plain  buttresses,  insufficient  to  shore  up  its  side  walls 
and  bear  the  weight  of  its  vaulted  roof.  A  plain  plinth  constitutes 
the  footing  of  the  structure,  above  which  is  a  bold  boutel  string 
below  the  window  sills,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  quarter  round 
corbels,  which  originally  supported  a  corbel-table,  and  a  higher 
pitched  roof  than  the  present  one,  in  later  times  covered  with 
thatch.  The  side  windows  consist  of  very  narrow  little  lancets. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  triplet,  and  at  the  west  end  structural  ornaments 
of  a  most  beautiful  kind  have  been  most  lavishly  supplied.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  gables,  and  the  at  present  hipped  roof,  its 
appearance  at  a  distance  does  not  promise  much;  but,  when 
this  chapel  is  approached,  the  remarkable  beauty  of  its  design,  and 
especially  of  its  western  elevation,  will  most  assuredly  command  ad- 
miration. From  its  own  architectural  evidence  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  was  built  during  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  centur} ,  and 
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it  nearly  resembles  the  contemporary  work  in  the  north  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  western  facade  is  supported  by  a  buttress  on 
the  south,  and  a  larger  buttress  on  the  north,  in  the  form  of  a  staircase 
turret,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  now  lost.  Between  these  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  doorways  imaginable.  Its  jambs  are  first 
enriched  by  an  inner  pair  of  pillars  having  caps  from  which  spring 
vigorously  and  yet  most  delicately  carved  foliage,  and  then  after  a 
little  interval,  by  two  more  pairs  of  similar  pillars,  carrying  a  beauti- 
fully moulded  arch,  one  member  of  which  is  enriched  with  the 
tooth-mould.  Above  this  doorway,  in  which  still  hangs  its 
coeval  delicately  ironed  oak  door,  is  an  arcade  of  similar  work,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  Pointed  oval  window  of  beautiful  design ; 
but  through  the  loss  of  the  gable  above,  this  elevation  is  sadly 
marred. 

In  the  north  wall,  close  to  the  west  end,  is  a  semicircular  headed 
doorway,  similar  in  general  character  to  the  western  one,  but  plainer. 
Its  arched  head,  however,  is  charmingly  moulded,  and  has  the  tooth 
ornament  worked  upon  its  inner  chamfer. 

Within,  is  a  still  more  beautiful  sight  than  without,  for  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  in  every  respect  admirable. 

A  bold  boutel  string  runs  round  the  walls  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  from  tliis  at  intervals  rise  dwarf  shafts  surmounted 
by  most  delicately  carved  caps,  the  foliation  of  which  almost  looks 
as  if  it  might  expand  and  yield  to  the  breeze.  These  serve  as  sup- 
porters to  vaulting  principals  enriched  with  the  tooth  ornament, 
dividing  the  roof  vaulting  into  four  squares,  having  large  circular 
foliated  bosses  in  the  middle,  on  the  easternmost  one  of  which  is 
also  carved  the  holy  Lamb  and  bannered  cross.  Between  these, 
and  the  subsidiary  ribs,  is  a  vaulting  of  rubble  plastered.  In  each 
bay  of  the  side  walls  is  a  pair  of  lancet  windows,  except  in  the 
westernmost  one  of  the  north  wall,  where  the  north  doorway  takes 
the  place  of  one  of  these,  and  close  to  this  in  the  w^est  wall  is  a 
little  doorway  giving  access  to  the  turret  staircase.  The  triplet  at 
the  east  end  is  simply  exquisite.  This  consists  of  a  central  lancet, 
and  a  smaller  one  on  either  side,  between  which  rise  lovely  clustered 
and  banded  pillars,  enriched  with  flowing  foliated  caps,  supporting, 
with  the  aid  of  corresponding  responds  enriched  by  the  tooth 
ornament,  lovely  moulded  arches,  on  which  the  nail-head  ornament 
is  cut.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina, 
having  a  triangular  head  and  shelf  groove.  Towards  the  west 
end,  on  the  north  side,  are  portions  of  some  very  valuable  wood- 
work, apparently  coeval  with  the  chapel  itself  These  probably 
constituted  the  lower  part  of  a  rood-screen,  and  consist  of  slender 
pillars,  supporting  lancet-headed  arcading.  They  are  now  used  as 
divisions  between  the  seating,  and  are  most  noteworthy.  Here  also 
is  a  respectable  canopied  pulpit,    of  the   time  of   James  I.,  but 
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scarcely  worthy  of  the  worship  it  seems  to  invite  from  its  peculiar 
position  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel. 

I  must  now  refer  more  particularly  to  a  sepulchral  effigy  in  this 
chapel.  The  lower  portion  of  this  is  lost,  and  the  remainder  is 
reared  up  against  the  south  wall.  This  represents  a  knight  in  a 
hauberk  of  mail  covered  by  a  surcoat,  and  drawing  his  sword  slightly 
out  of  its  sheath  i)endent  on  the  left.  At  a  low  level  on  the  right 
is  his  shield,  and  over  the  coif  de  mailles,  or  mail-hood  covering  his 
head,  is  a  cylindrical  helm  slightly  convex  at  the  top,  having  narrow 
bands  crossing  it  in  front ;  the  horizontal  one,  which  is  wider  than 
the  other,  or  vertical  one,  being  pierced  with  ocularia  or  vision 
slits,  but  destitute  of  breathing  holes  below.  The  head,  thus  doubly 
protected,  rests  upon  a  small  pillow,  from  which  spring  branches  of 
conventional  foliage.  These  helms  began  to  be  worn  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  which  breathing  holes  below  were 
added  about  1225.  Thus  the  armour  of  this  knightly  effigy  exactly 
coincides  in  date  with  the  architecture  of  the  chapel  in  which  it 
still  remains ;  and  thus  it  may  well  have  served  to  commemorate 
Eobert  de  Tattershall  and  Kirkstead,  who  died  1-212. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Tattershall. 

No  trace  now  remains  of  the  original  parish  church  here,  which 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  swept  away  by  Eobert,  third  Baron 
Cromwell,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  when  he  built  his  Collegiate 
Church.  For  this  he  obtained  a  license  from  the  Crown  in 
1439,  and  endowed  his  new  college  with  several  manors  and  parcels 
of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  seven  priests,  six  secular  clerks,  and 
six  choristers ;  and  also  at  the  same  time  founded  an  almshouse  for 
thirteen  poor  persons. 

In  this  college  he  desired  to  maintain  a  staff  of  ecclesiastics  who 
should  continually  pray  for  him  and  his  family  while  living,  and 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls  when  dead ;  but  the  church  was  not 
finished  at  the  Treasurer's  death  in  1455,  when  this  duty  was 
fulfilled  by  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham,  one  of  his  executors, 
who  had  perhaps  previously  been  consulted  as  to  its  design.  The 
year  before,  Margaret  D'Eyncourt,  Lady  Cromwell,  had  died,  and 
was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  before  the  altar ;  and  now 
the  body  of  her  lord  was  laid  by  her  side.  Dying  without  issue, 
January  4,  1455,  he  left  his  estates  to  his  two  co-heir  neices, 
daughters  of  his  sister  Maude,  wife  of  Sir  Eichard  Stanhope,  of 
Eampton,  Notts,  viz,  :  Maude,  married  (1)  to  Eobert,  sixth  Baron 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  ;  (2)  to  Thomas  Nevile,  third  son  of  Eichard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  and  (3)  to  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  of  Clifton,  Notts. 
And  Joan  married  (1)  to  Humphrey  Bouchier,  third  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Essex ;  and  (2)  to  Sir  Eobert  Eatclifie.  The  elder  sister 
died    1497,    the   younger  one    1472,   and  were   buried  on   either 
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side  of  their  uncle  and  aunt,  after  which  beautiful  gravestones 
were  placed  over  their  remains. 

For  a  time  the  priests,  the  clerks,  and  the  choristers,  prayed  and 
sung  in  this  Collegiate  Church  for  the  repose  of  the  founder's  soul, 
and  for  the  members  of  his  family ;  and  their  emoluments  were 
augmented  by  subsequent  benefactions ;  but  at  length  the  college 
was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  its  church  fell  into  decay, 
although  apparently  soon  used  again  as  a  parish  church ;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  fabric  lias  been  rescued  from  the  deplor- 
able state  of  semi  ruin  in  which  it  remained  for  centuries. 

It  is  a  very  spacious  edifice,  and  perhaps  would  appear  still 
more  spacious,  if  not  so  near  to  that  lofty  castle,  in  conjunction  with 
which  it  is  almost  always  seen.  It  is  a  large  Perpendicular  cruci- 
form structure,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  north  and  south  porches, 
transepts,  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  designed  as  we 
have  seen  in  1439,  and  partially  finished  1446-7,  although  it  sub- 
sequently received  internal  additions  as  gifts  from  individuals 
profiting  by  the  founder's  liberality.  The  inherent  tameness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
visible  in  this  structure,  although  nothing  was  spared  by  the  pious 
and  wealthy  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
purpose  to  which  he  desired  to  dedicate  it,  and  may  be  well  compared 
with  Eton  College  Chapel  and  other  buildings  of  its  time.  Its 
ornamentation,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  is  most  delicately  carved, 
and  freely  used.  When  this  church  was  built  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  worship  within  it, 
and  it  was  probably  always  as  at  present  far  larger  than  it  need  be 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  collegiate  body  and  the  people  of 
Tattershall. 

The  tower  is  supported  by  buttresses  having  six  breaks,  reaching 
to  the  base  of  its  embattled  parapet  and  angle  pinnacles.  Its  base 
is  enriched  with  a  band  of  panelled  work  containing  blank  shields, 
and  has  a  square-headed  doorway  in  its  western  face.  Above  this 
is  a  five-light  window,  then  a  small  one,  and  finally  belfry  lights  in 
its  upper  stage.  Over  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  statue 
niche,  probably  once  fiUed  with  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Over  north  porch  is  another  niche,  and  within  it,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  door  is  a  holy-water  stoup.  In  the  windows  over  both 
porches  once,  according  to  Holies,  appeared  this  legend  : — '*'  Orate 
pio  anima  Eadulphi,  nuper  domini  de  Cromwell  et  Tateshall, 
Thesaurii  Anglie  et  fundatoris  hujus  Collegii." 

Within,  the  spacious  and  lofty  nave  entirely  without  any  seating, 
is  striking  from  this  most  unusual  circumstance.  It  consists  of  six 
bays,  the  arcades  of  which  are  supported  by  slender  pillars  springing 
from  high  bases  and  having  octangular  caps.  The  roof,  above  a 
grand   clerestory,   is    of   a   low   pitch,    and   carried   by  principals 
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springing  from  brackets  supplemented  by  little  projecting  features 
carrying  the  outer  members  of  the  principals.  In  both  transepts 
are  piscinte  announcing  that  these  once  served  as  chapels ;  the 
northern  ono  was  enriched  l)y  Edward  Hevyn,  the  agent  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  when  she  was  in  possession  of  the  manor 
of  Tattersliall,  from  the  evidence  of  "  A  fair  flat  marble  within  it," 
when  Holies  visited  this  church  in  1642,  which  bore  the  following 
epitaph : — 

"  Have  mercy  on  ye  soule,  good  Lord,  we  thee  pray 

Of  Edward  Hevyn,  laici  here  in  sepulture. 

Which,  to  their  honour,  this  chappell  did  array 

With  ceiUng,  deske,  perclose,  portrayture, 

And  pavement  of  marble,  long  to  endure. 

Servant  of  late  to  the  excellent  princesse, 

Mother  of  king  Henry,  of  Richmund  Countesse." 

This  monument  also  bore  the  shield  of  arms  of  Edward  Hevyn, 
viz  : — a  chevron  between  3  boars'  heads  coupled,  each  having  an 
apple  in  its  mouth,  impaling  a  chevron  between  3  bulls'  heads 
cabosshed.  Very  possibly  the  slab  of  a  civilian  kneeling  before  a 
prayer  desk  in  a  tabard,  now  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  portion  of  Edward  Hevyn's  memorial. 

At  the  base  of  the  pulpit  is  some  very  beautiful  old  carved  work, 
and  on  three  of  its  panels  have  been  inscriptions,  now  illegible. 
The  base  and  stem  of  the  old  font  is  now  surmounted  by  a  very 
poor  bowl.  The  stone  screen  was  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Whalley, 
who  was  buried  beneath  its  archway,  according  to  the  wording  of 
his  epitaph,  as  recorded  by  Holies,  viz.  : — "  Orate  pro  anima  Robert! 
de  Whalley, — hujus  Collegii,  qui  hoc  opus  fieri  fecit  Anno  Domini 
Mcccccxxviii,  cujus  anime  propicietur  Deus.  Amen."  And  the 
stall  work  seems  to  have  been  the  special  gift  of  another  benefactor, 
for  on  its  lower  end  this  inscription  was  carved  upon  it, — "  Ad 
honorem  et  gloriam  Dei  optimi  maximi,  et  decorem  domus  ejus 
hoc  opus  factum  est  Anno  Domini  mcccccxxiv."  The  chancel  is 
neatly  seated,  and  here  still  remain  three  scdilia,  a  piscina,  and  an 
aumbry. 

The  windows  of  this  church  were  originally  filled  with  beautiful 
painted  glass,  representing  sacred  subjects  and  figures  of  saints,  sup- 
plemented by  many  shields  of  arms  borne  by  the  Cromwell  family. 
The  greater  part  of  this  glass  was  presented  in  1754  by  the  then 
Lord  Fortescue  to  the  tlien  Earl  of  Exeter,  to  decorate  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Stamford,  from  the  loss  of  which  the  chancel  of  Tattershall 
Church  grievously  suffered  through  the  weather,  in  addition  to 
general  neglect,  but  the  remains  of  this  oLl  glass  have  since  been 
gathered  together  and  placed  in  the  east  window,  and  the  whole 
fabric  is  now  in  a  creditable  state  of  repair. 
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Sepulchral  Brass  of  Ralph,  third  Baron  Cromwell. 

The  memorial  of  so  great  a  nobleman  as  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord 
Treasurer  to  Henry  VL,  and  the  founder  of  Tattershall  College,  as 
well  as  the  builder  of  Taitershall  Castle,  and  of  his  wife,  deserved 
better  treatment  than  it  has  received. 

Originally  this  was  a  stately  and  fine  work  of  art,  consisting  of 
a  large  slab,  bearing  the  full  length  effigies  of  Lord  Cromwell,  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  engraved  in  brass  upon  it,  beneath  a  canopy,  the 
piers  of  which  were  enriched  with  niches  filled  with  figures  of  saints. 
Now,  it  has  lost  its  canopy,  the  head  of  the  nobleman  it  commem- 
orated, and  the  whole  effigy  of  his  wife,  and  only  portions  of  the 
piers  remain ;  but  yet  enough  has  survived  to  make  us  thankful 
that  all  of  it  is  not  lost. 

Lord  Cromwell  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with 
two  sylvan  men,  or  barbarians,  below  his  feet,  covered  with  hair 
like  apes  and  holding  clubs.  He  is  clothed  in  the  armour  of  his 
period,  and  a  large  mantle  open  in  front  and  reaching  to  the  ground 
behind.  This  is  fastened  across  his  chest  by  cords  springing  from 
rose-like  ornaments,  the  ends  of  which,  after  passing  through  a  small 
ball,  fall  as  low  as  his  knee,  and  end  in  tassels.  His  armour  con- 
sists of  a  plain  cuirass,  very  short  skirt  of  taces,  to  the  lower  edge 
of  which  are  strapped  a  pair  of  tuiles  having  invected  edges  pro- 
tecting the  upper  portions  of  the  thighs,  and  pendent  over  the 
cuisses,  genouillieres  fastened  on  by  bands  of  mail,  and  having  large 
invected  edged  plates  fastened  to  them  above  and  below,  long 
pointed  sollerets  of  })late  armour,  and  rowell  spurs,  at  his  elbows 
immense  coudieres  having  bordered  invected  edges,  and  on  his  hands 
cuffed  gauntlets  of  overlapping  plates,  and  little  scales  protecting 
each  finger  separately.  Exactly  in  front  is  his  sword  hanging  from 
his  waist  by  a  strap. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  canopy  pier  on  the  right  is  a 
figure  of  St.  Peter  in  a  cope,  and  wearing  the  triple  tiara  as  Pope, 
with  a  key  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  patriarchal  crosier  in  the  otlier, 
within  a  canopied  niche ;  and  in  another  above  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Maurice,  in  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  including  a  solade, 
above  which  is  a  nimbus.  In  his  right  hand  is  a  halbert,  and  with 
his  left  he  is  grasping  his  sword.  Corresponding  with  these,  on  the 
left,  is  a  figure  of  St.  George  in  similar  armour  and  a  nimbed  salade, 
very  easily  thrusting  his  lance  into  a  small  dragon's  mouth.  Above 
is  a  similarly  clad  figure  of  St.  Cornelius  holding  a  bannered  spear 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  sword  handle  with  the  other. 

Ealph,  third  Baron  Cromwell,  was  descended  from  Ralph  de 
Cromwell,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Cromwell  and  Lambley,  Notts, 
1166,  who  was  succeeded  by  nine  descendants  of  the  same  name, 
the  last  three  of  whom  were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Barons 
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Cromwell.  The  first  of  these  married  Maude,  sister  and  heir  of 
AVilliam  de  Bernak,  lord  of  Tattershall,  through  whom  he  succeeded 
to  that  lordship,  and  died  1398.  The  second  Baron,  son  of  the 
first,  died  1416,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  third  Baron, 
born  1403,  who  married  Margaret,  sister  and  co-heir  of  William 
d'Eyncount,  fifth  and  last  Baron  d'Eyncourt,  wdio  died  1454.  He 
died  January  4th,  1455-G. 

Below  is  the  following  inscription  : — "  Hie  Jacet  nobilis  Baro 
Radulphus  Cromwell,  Miles  Dns  de  Cromwell  quodm  Thesaararius 
iVnglie  et  fundator  hujus  CoUegii  cum  inclita  consorte  sua  Margareta 
una  lierede  dni  Dayncourt  qui  quidm  Radulphus  obiit  quarto  die 
mens  Januarii  Anno  dni  Millo  0000°.  Et  p  dicta  Margareta  obiit 
XV  die  Septebr  Anno  dni  millo  ccccliiii  quor  Aiab  ppictur  Deus. 
Amen." 

Sepulchral  Bixiss  of  Maude  Stanliope,  Lady  Willoughby  d^Ereshy. 

When  Lord  Cromwell's  gravestone  covered  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  wife  in  the  choir  of  Tattershall  Church,  that  of  his 
niece,  Maude  Stanhope,  marked  her  grave,  next  to  his,  on  the  south 
side,  but  it  has  now  been  removed  to  the  north  transept. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stanhope,  of  Rampton, 
Notts,  and  Maude  his  wife,  sister  of  Ralph,  third  Baron  Cromwell, 
who  died  1455.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  her  only  brother,  1453, 
two  years  before  that  of  her  uncle  the  Lord  Treasurer,  she  and  her 
sister  Joan  became  wealthy  heiresses.  She  married  (1)  Robert, 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  K.G.,  created  Earl  of  Yendosme  and 
Beaumont,  who  was  a  distinguished  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  1415,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  where  he  aided  in  capturing  the 
Due  d'Alen^on.  He  had  previously  married  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  John  Montague,  third  Earl  of  Salisbury.     She  married 

(2)  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  third  son  of  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Salis])ury, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  December  24,  1460,  and 

(3)  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
May  4,  1471.     She  died  1494. 

Her  gravestone  consists  of  a  fine  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  in 
which  her  effigy,  engraved  on  brass,  is  inserted,  representing  her  as 
she  appeared  in  life,  within  a  border  enriched  with  figures  of  saints. 
At  her  feet  is  a  little  dog  with  a  belled  collar,  and  she  wears  the 
heart-shaped  head-dress  and  veil,  the  kirtle  and  mantle  of  her  time. 
Below  is  the  following  epitaph  : — "  Hie  Jacet  dna  Matilda  nuper 
dniWillugbby  quondam  uxor  Roberti  dni  de  Wiliughby  mililis  et 
consanguinea  et  heres  illustris  dni  Radulphi  nup  dni  Cromwell 
niilitis  fundatoris  hujus  collegii  ac  specialis  benefactrix  ejusdem 
collegii  que  obiit  xxx"  die  aug  Anno  Domini  jNlilhno  cccclxxxxvij. 
cujus  anime  p  picietur  ompns  deus.     Amen." 
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Sepulchral  Brass  of  Joan  Stanliope,  Lady  Cromwell. 

This  was  originally  placed  over  her  grave  on  the  north  side  of 
her  uncle  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell,  but  has  now  been  removed, 
with  the  other  gravestones  of  her  family,  from  the  choir  to  the  north 
transept.  She  married  two  very  distinguished  personages  :  (1)  Sir 
Humphrey  Bouchier,  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14,  1471,  and  (2)  Sir  Eobert 
Ratcliflfe,  who  died  1485.  Her  first  husband  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  fourth  Lord  Cromwell  in  her  right.      She  died  1479. 

Her  portraiture,  engraved  on  brass,  represents  her  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  splendidly  attired.  Her  hair  flows  freely  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  has  a  jeweUed  bandeau  across  her  forehead,  a 
magnificent  necklace,  and  a  ring  on  each  of  her  little  fingers.  Her 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  the  skirt  of  her  kirtle  is 
edged  with  a  border  of  minevir.  Over  this  is  a  mantle  having  a 
border  of  jewellers'  work  above,  and  fastened  across  the  breast 
by  cords  springing  from  oval  ornaments,  apparently  edged  with  pearls. 

Over  this  effigy  is  a  canopy  of  engraved  brass,  enriched  on  the 
right  with  figures  of  St.  Anne,  St.  George,  and  St.  Edmund,  and 
on  the  left  with  others  of  St.  Mary,  the  Virgin,  St.  Christopher, 
and  St.  Dorothy.  Below  is  this  legend, — "  Orate  p  aia  Johanne 
dne  Cromwell  que  obiit  decimo  die  martii  Anno  dni  millmo 
ccccLXXix  cui  aie  p  piciet  Deus.     Amen." 

Sepulchral  Brass  of  Provost  Warde. 

There  are  three  brasses  of  ecclesiastics  remaining  in  Tattershall 
Church,  two  of  which  commemorate  the  first  and  second  provosts 
of  the  college,  and  the  third  one  of  its  chaplains.  By  far  the 
finest  of  these  is  that  of  Provost  Warde,  the  first  appointed.  This 
represents  him  of  life-like  size,  with  his  hands  U23raised  in  prayer, 
and  having  the  low  round  cap  worn  by  doctors  and  professors  of 
divinity  of  his  time  upon  his  head.  He  is  robed  in  a  cassock 
with  fur  cuff's,  an  almuce  or  fur  tippet,  the  ends  of  which  hang 
down  in  front,  and  a  large  sleeved  surplice.  Over  these  is  a 
magnificent  cope,  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  large  square  morse, 
on  which  is  engraved  the  upper  part  of  a  figure  of  our  Lord  n imbed 
and  rayed,  vested  in  a  cope,  and  stretching  out  his  hands.  On  the 
edges  of  this  cope  are  very  rich  borders  displaying  canopied  niches, 
nimbed  figures  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  one  on  the  right  side  of 
the  effigy  are  representations  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  key  and  book  ; 
St.  Andrew,  holding  his  saltire  cross  and  a  book  ;  St.  James  the 
Great,  with  a  staff"  and  book  ;  St.  James  the  Less,  Avith  a  fuller's 
bat  or  club,  and  book  ;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  knife  and  bag ;  and 
St.  Philip,  holding  three  loaves  and  a  book. 
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On  the  other  border  are  the  following  Apostles  :  St.  Paul, 
holding  a  sword  and  book  ;  St.  John,  in  the  act  of  blessing  with 
his  right  hand,  and  holding  a  chalice  in  the  other ;  St.  Simon,  with 
a  long  cross  and  book  ;  St.  rhide,  with  a  saw  and  bag  ;  St.  Matthew, 
with  an  axe  and  book  ;  and  St.  Thomas,  with  a  spear  and  bag. 

Sepulchral  Brass  of  Provost  Moor. 

He  was  second  Provost  of  Tattershall  College,  and  is  com- 
memorated by  a  slab  bearing  his  effigy  in  brass,  and  representing 
him  in  a  priest's  eucharistic  vestments,  viz.,  the  albe  with  its 
apparels,  the  amice,  the  chasuble,  the  stole  and  maniple.  The  hands 
are  upraised  in  prayer,  and  the  priestly  tonsure  is  very  distinctly 
indicated.     Below,  is  this  legend  on  a  separate  brass  plate  : — 

"Hie  virtute  vivens  Wills  vulgo  vocatus 
Moor  micuit  more  niitis  bare  morigerats 
Huj  Collegii  de  Tateshale  secundus 
Prudens  p  positus  et  egenis  semp  liabuiidus 
Hie  Eborscencis  fuit  ecclie  cathedralis 
Canonicus  rector  et  de  Ledenham  specialis 
Saere  Scripture  baccalaurius  arte  p  batus 
Jam  sub  telhire  fit  vermibus  esca  pazatus 
Octobris  deua  mensis  cu  luce  noveua 
Peute  pia  merit  cujus  corpus  sepelitur 
Mil  dni  0  quater  1  sexto  continuat 
Sp  us  in  celis  ejus  sine  fine  locatur. " 

Sepulchral  Brass  of  William  Sanson. 

This  ecclesiastic  was  chaplain  to  Edward  Hevyn,  as  declared 
by  his  epitaph. 

He  is  commemorated  by  an  effigy  engraved  on  brass,  very 
nearly  resembling  that  of  William  Moor,  except  that  his  albe  is 
shorter,  which  exposes  his  feet  to  view,  and  that  he  stands  upon  a 
mound,  on  which  flowering  plants  are  growing. 

The  epitaph,  on  another  plate,  runs  thus, — ''Hie  Jacet  dns 
Wilelmus  Symson  Capellanus  Edwardi  Hevyn  qui  obiit  v°  die  men 
Septembris  Ao.  dni  m^ccccc"  xix°  cui  aie  ppiciet  de.     Amen." 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  grey  mural  slab  formerly 
enriched  with  brass  plates  representing  a  knight  in  a  tabard,  kneel- 
ing before  a  faldstool,  from  whose  mouth  proceeded  a  legend. 
Perhaps  this  commemorated  the  above-named  Edward  Hevyn,  as 
has  been  before  stated. 

St.  Michael's,  Coningsby. 

This  parish  formerly  constituted  a  lordship  possessed  by  the 
ancient  baronial  family  of  Marmion,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Coningsbys,  who  had  a  castellated  mansion  here,  of  whom  Thomas 
was  created  Earl  of  Coningsby,  who  died  1729  without  male  issue, 
when    that   title  became  extinct.      The  family  then  removed  to 
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Hampton  Court,  taking  with  them  a  painting  of  the  castle  here, 
of  which  there  are  now  unhappily  no  remains. 

The  church  consists  of  a  spacious  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  fine  lofty  tower. 

Here  was  once  a  late  Korman  or  Transitional  church,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  massive  foliated  respond  cap  of  that  style,  now 
inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  to  serve  as  a  credence ; 
but  the  earliest  feature  of  the  present  fabric  is  the  westernmost 
portion  of  the  nave,  consisting  of  four  bays  of  the  Early  English  style, 
having  wide  but  low  arches  opening  into  aisles,  and  surmounted 
by  a  clerestory  filled  with  a  long  line  of  lancets,  which  are  now 
cruelly  cut  short,  and  converted  into  curved  triangular  lights,  to 
save  the  expense  of  a  new  flat  lead  covered  roof  over  each  aisle, 
resembling  the  old  ones.  The  octangular  pillars  of  the  arcades 
have  well  moulded  bases,  and  one  pair  of  these  together  with  one  of 
the  responds,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  have  good  foliated 
caps.  Possibly  a  tower  once  stood  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  and  was  pulled  down  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  another 
bay  was  added  to  the  nave,  and  a  new  chancel  arch,  and  probably 
a  new  chancel,  took  the  place  of  older  features. 

The  two  easternmost  pillars  of  the  north  aisle,  and  one  opposite 
in  the  south  aisle  arcade,  have  been  heightened,  probably  the  better 
to  serve  as  supporters  of  the  chantry  chapel  screens  at  the  east  ends 
of  these  aisles.  The  later  date  of  the  clerestory  windows,  above 
these  added  arches,  is  betrayed  externally  by  the  different  form 
of  their  heads. 

The  chancel  arch  also  corresponds  with  this  newer  work,  and 
beneath  it  still  remains  part  of  the  old  carved  oak  screen.  The 
north  aisle,  built  of  sand  stone,  probably  from  Salmonby,  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  lighted  by  three  windows  of  that  period  in 
its  side  wall,  and  one  at  the  west  end.  The  south  aisle  is  lighted 
by  poor  segmental  arched  windows  of  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  West  of  the  south  door  is  a  beautiful  little  old  oak  door, 
delicately  ironed,  giving  access  to  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber 
above  the  porch.  The  font  is  a  plain  but  well  moulded  specimen 
of  the  Early  English  style,  octangular  in  plan. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  alley,  towards  the  east  end,  are  two 
large  sepulchral  slabs,  once  enriched  with  brasses  which  are  now 
gone.  From  the  bedding  of  these  we  can  see  that  one  comme- 
morated a  civilian  and  his  two  wives,  and  that  it  also  bore  two  shields 
of  arms,  and  two  corresponding  plates,  placed  diagonally,  having 
outlines  combining  quartrefoils  with  lozenges.  The  other  commem- 
orated a  civilian  and  his  wife,  from  whose  mouths  issued  scrolls, 
and  their  daughter.  The  chancel  and  organ  chamber  are  entirely 
new,  and  do  not  in  any  way  accord  with  the  nave. 
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On  the  right  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  rood-loft  staircase,  the 
upper  and  lower  doorways  of  which  still  remain. 

Externally,  this  church  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  its 
large  size,  and  lofty  tower,  which  together  with  Tattershall  Castle 
and  Church,  usually  seen  together,  constitutes  a  remarkable  group 
of  architectural  objects.  The  southern  elevation  is  relieved  by  its 
large  porch  and  chamber  above  it.  On  the  eastern  side  of  its  arch 
is  a  large  stoup,  formerly  accessible  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within,  for  the  convenience  of  passers  by.  The  rood-loft  staircase 
turret,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  this 
elevation,  on  which  appears  a  dial  bearing  the  date  1665. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  pretty  circular  Decorated 
window,  now  opening  into  the  tower.  This  last  is  a  superadded 
feature  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  lower  stage  is  thrown  open 
by  means  of  large  arches  in  its  north  and  south  walls,  and  in  its 
western  wall  is  an  open  circular  light  of  very  inferior  character  to 
the  above-mentioned  one  in  the  nave.  It  is  handsomely  vaulted 
above,  and  has  a  ciicular  aperture  in  the  centre,  to  allow  of  the 
raising  or  letting  down  of  the  bells  when  necessary. 

Above  this  stage  is  an  unusally  high  one,  unbroken  by  any 
string,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  belfry  stage  and  an  embattled 
parapet.  At  the  south  east  angle  is  a  turret  staircase.  At  a 
distance  this  tower  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  buttresses  are  finished  at  a  high  level  above,  giving  a 
round  shouldered  outline  to  its  form. 

St.  Benedict's,  Wood  Enderby. 

This  church  was  originally  of  a  severe  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  a  low  tower,  surmounted  with  a  broach  spire,  a  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  windows  of  the  nave  and 
tower  are  all  coupled  lancets,  having  a  plain  circlet  above  them^  but 
without  hood-moulds,  or  any  other  relief,  excepting  one  in  the 
southern  face  of  the  tower  above  a  good  doorway.  The  aisle  arcade 
of  four  bays  consists  of  four  plain  semicircular  arches  supported  by 
three  pillars  and  responds,  having  caps  alternately  enriched  with 
the  tooth-mould  and  foliated  work.  The  walls  of  this  church  have 
been  lately  rebuilt  with  green  sandstone,  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  character  of  the  old  tower  and  spire.  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel,  and  one  on  either  side  of  it  having  obtuse  angled  heads, 
are  Decorated.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  arched  recess  constructed 
over  a  grave.  The  font  is  a  plain  octangular  one,  and  the  pulpit 
of  panelled  oak.  In  the  windows  are  some  creditable  specimens 
of  modern  painted  glass. 
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St.  Benedict's,  Haltham. 

This  old  church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisles,  porch,  and 
chancel.  It  is  now  in  a  lamentable  condition  from  long  past 
neglect,  having  a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  partitioned 
off  for  the  use  of  the  ringers,  beneath,  a  poor  bell-cot ;  but  plans 
have  been  provided  for  its  restoration  on  the  strictest  conservative 
principles,  which  it  is  fully  hoped  will  soon  be  carried  out.  A  poor 
late  Perpendicular  porch  first  presents  itself  to  view,  the  arched 
entrance  to  which  is  simply  relieved  by  shallow  continuous  mould- 
ings ;  but  within  is  a  most  valuable  ancient  feature,  viz.  :  a  very 
early  Norman,  or  possibly  a  Saxon  doorway.  The  original  piers 
are  now  unfortunately  gone ;  but  above  is  a  semicircular  arcli  and 
tympanum,  the  first  having  three  very  bold  roll  mouldings,  resem- 
bling those  in  Wittering  Church,  and  the  last  some  curious  carving, 
that  may  well  be  compared  with  similar  carving  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  and  Monkwearmouth.  Above  a  plain  feature,  like  an 
impost,  is  an  expanding  limbed  cross,  having  a  small  circle  appear- 
ing between  its  limbs,  and  a  larger  one  surrounding  it.  On  the 
left  is  a  small  circular  lobated  figure,  perhaps  intended  for  the  sun, 
with  some  defaced  object  below  it ;  and  on  the  right  a  quartrefoil 
filled  with  labyrinthine  convolutions,  possibly  suggestive  of  the 
varied  and  manifold  windings  of  life  before  heaven  can  be  reached, 
or  the  interminable  eternity  before  us.  Above  this  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  three  rows  of  indented  work. 

The  next  earliest  feature  of  this  church  is  its  Early  English 
arcade,  consisting  of  three  segmental  arches  supported  by  two 
octangular  pillars  having  foliated  caps,  and  two  brackets  springing 
from  carved  heads. 

The  windows  of  the  nave  are  Decorated. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  are  two  three-light  windows,  and 
a  similar  one  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  having  remarkably 
depressed  arched  heads  of  a  very  poor  design.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  aisle  is  a  two-light  window  of  a  better  character,  but  of  the  same 
date,  having  a  mullion  passing  upward  to  the  apex  of  the  arch 
through  the  tracery  of  the  heading  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
nave  roof  is  concealed  by  a  plaster  ceiling.  The  font  is  of  cup-like 
form,  and  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  Considerable  remains  of  a 
screen-work  of  the  same  period  still  remain  here,  but  not  in  its 
original  position. 

The  chancel  is  Decorated  throughout.  At  its  eartern  angles  are 
diagonal  buttresses  of  two  stages,  and  it  has  a  good  four-light  east 
window  constituting  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  church.  In 
one  side  wall  are  two  three-light  square-headed  windows,  and  oppo- 
site to  these  two  similar  two-light  windows.  It  has  also  two  low 
double  lights  ;  one  of  these  was  formerly  supplied  with  shutters,  the 
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staples  of  which  still  remain,  as  well  as  other  traces  of  them  on  the 
miilliou  between  these  lights.  Here  also  is  an  ogee-arched  priest's 
doorway,  a  curious  recess  in  the  jamb  of  a  window,  having  a  little 
pillar  at  the  angle  serving  as  a  canopy  to  a  piscina  within,  a  set  of 
three  sedilia,  a  square  aumbry,  and  four  brackets.  A  plaster  ceiling 
conceals  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nave.  In 
the  church-yard  is  the  base  of  an  old  cross. 

St.  Benedict's,  Scrivelsby. 

When  last  the  Society  visited  this  church  it  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  its  better  features  were  partly  hidden  by  high  pews  ; 
but  it  has  since  then  been  newly  roofed,  newly  seated,  and 
thoroughly  repaired. 

It  originally  consisted,  as  at  present,  of  a  nave,  north  aisle, 
chancel,  and  north  aisle,  of  the  Early  English  style,  and  perhaps  had 
simply  a  bell-gable  at  the  west  end.  Subsequently,  during  the 
Perpendicular  period  a  new  chancel  was  built  eastward  of  the 
original  one,  and  of  late  years  a  small  tower  and  spire  were  added 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dymoke,  Bart.,  as  s  substitute  for  a  little 
timber  bell-cot.  Externally  it  does  not  promise  much,  and  looks 
like  an  entirely  modern  structure,  a  Tudor  square-headed  doorway 
inserted  in  the  new  tower  alone  giving  hope  of  old  features  within, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  north  wall  of  this  church  ;  but  on 
entering,  various  Early  English  features  are  at  once  discerned,  viz., 
the  aisle  arcades  of  the  nave  and  earlier  chancel,  and  chancel  arch. 
The  first  of  these,  consisting  of  three  bays,  is  supported  by  diagonal 
shafted  pillars,  having  shaftlets  at  their  angles,  and  semicircular 
responds.  That  of  the  chancel  aisle,  which  probably  served  as  a 
chantry  chapel,  is  of  two  bays  of  the  same  design  as  the  nave  aisle, 
but  has  semicircular  responds.  The  caps  and  bases  of  the  chancel 
arch  are  well  moulded.  The  windows  of  the  nave  throughout  are 
of  the  Decorated  style,  those  on  the  side  wall  of  the  aisle  being  flat- 
headed,  on  account  of  its  lowness,  but  the  others  having  arched 
heads.  These,  however,  are  restored  representatives  of  the  orignals. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  the  chancel  arch  was  removed  to  the 
end  of  the  chancel,  and  a  new  chancel  was  built  beyond  it.  At  the 
same  time  two  windows  of  this  later  style,  of  the  same  design  as 
those  of  the  new  chancel,  were  erected  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
older  chancel.  No  doubt  there  was  a  corresponding  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel ;  but  this  has  now  been  replaced  by  the 
present  very  poor  one.  Near  to  this,  in  the  south  wall,  is  an 
arched  headed  piscina,  having  had  a  shelf  above  it.  The  monuments 
of  this  church  are  interesting  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  ancient  possessors  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  the  Hereditary 
Champions  of  England. 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  II.  c 
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The  oldest  of  these  is  a  recumbeat  effigy  in  stone,  cross-legged, 
with  the  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  clad  in  mail,  covered  with  a 
long  surcoat  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  narrow  belt,  a  sword 
pendant  on  his  left  side  from  a  broader  belt,  and  a  shield.  This 
was  probably  a  conventional  effigy  of  Philip,  the  last  Lord  Marmyon, 
who  died  seized  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  and  of  the  castle  of 
Tam  worth,  1292. 

Contemporary  with  this  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady  in  the 
same  devout  posture,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet,  clad  in  a  kirtle,  mantle, 
vail,  and  wimple.  The  heads  of  both  of  these  effigies  rest  upon  two 
small  pillows. 

The  next  monument  is  an  altar  tomb  commemorating  Sir  Robert 
Dymoke,  descended  from  Sir  John  Dymoke,  who  through  marriasfe 
with  the  Marmyon  heiress,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  succeeded 
to  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  and  its  peculiar  right,  and  served  as 
Champion  at  the  Coronation  of  Richard  II.  Sir  Robert  Dymoke 
was  Champion  at  the  Coronation  of  Richard  III.,  Henry  A^IL, 
and  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  knight  banneret, 
termed  in  his  epitaph  Baronet,  which  curiously  seems  to  suggest 
that  this  was  not  cut  until  after  1612,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
On  the  top  of  this  tomb,  standing  beneath  the  easternmost  arch  of 
the  chancel  aisle  arcade,  is  an  effigy  engraved  in  brass  of  Sir  Robert 
Dymoke,  representing  him  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  in  full 
armour  with  his  helm  beneath  his  head,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet. 
Below  is  this  epitaph.  "  Here  liethe  the  Body  of  sir  Robert  Dimoke 
of  Scrivelsby  knight  &  baronet,  who  departed  owt  of  this  present 
lyfe  the  xv.  day  of  Apryl  in  ye  yere  of  our  lord  god  mdlxv,  upon 
whose  sowle  almighte  god  have  m'ci.  Amen."  Above  the  effigy 
is  a  shield  thus  charged,  viz., — 1.  Sable,  2  lions  passant  in  pale  arg., 
Ducally  crowned  or,  for  Dymoke.  2.  Vaire  a  fess  gu.  frette  or,  for 
Marmyon.  3.  Erm.,  5  fusils  in  fesse  gu.,  for  Hebden.  4.  Gu.,  on  a 
bend  arg.  3  ears  of  rye  proper,  for  Rye.  5.  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
double  tailed  sa.,  for  Welles.  6.  Gu.,  a  fesse  dancette  between  6 
crosslets  or,  for  Engaine.  7.  Barry  of  6  erm.,  and  gu.,  3  crescents  sa., 
Waterton.  8.  Or,  a  maunche  gu.,  Hastings.  9.  Arg.,  3  lions  passant 
guardant  in  pale,  arg.,  Ludlow.  10.  Arg.,  6  martlets  sa.,  3,  2,  &  I, 
on  a  chief  indented  gu.,  2  swords  in  saltire  points  upwards,  proper, 
between  2  lions'  heads  erased,  for  Sparrow.  The  sides  of  this  tomb 
were  originally  enriched  with  six  other  smaller  shields  of  arms,  and 
also  one  at  each  end  ;  but  the  beds  only  of  these  now  remain.  On 
a  copper  plate  is  the  following  memorial  of  various  members  of  the 
Dymoke  family  : — "  Under  this  Stone  lyes  Sir  Charles  Dymoke, 
Knight,  who  was  Champion  at  the  Coronation  of  King  James  2^. 
On  his  left  hand  lyes  the  Lady  Dymoke  ;  next  to  her,  the  Honour- 
able Lewis  Dymoke,  their  youngest  son ;  next  to  him  lies  Captain 
Dymoke,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles,  who  died  in  France  ;   next 
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to  liim,  Mrs.  Dymoke,  Daughter  of  Sir  Charles  ;  at  the  head  of  Sir 
Charles,  lyes  Mrs.  Eliz.  Dymoke,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Dymoke." 

On  a  slab  in  the  chancel  is  this  inscription  : — "  Hero  lyeth  the 
Body  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Dymoke,  Esq.,  of  Screilsby, 
Champion  of  England,  who  departed  this  life  the  17th  day  of 
January,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1702.  This  gravestone  was 
laid  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  His  widow,  Jane  Dymoke,  and 
in  the  year  1726." 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  Honourable  Lewis  Dymoke,  who  served 
as  Champion  at  the  Coronations  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  is  another,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Honourable 
John  Dymoke,  who  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Coronation 
of  George  III. 

All  Saints',  Hammeringham. 

The  first  church  proposed  to  be  visited  was  that  of  Mareham-on- 
the-Hill,  because  it  is  directly  on  the  way  to  other  churches  about 
to  be  inspected ;  but  as  it  is  in  such  a  very  lamentable  condition, 
and  without  any  points  of  architectural  interest,  it  was  subse- 
quently settled  that  instead  of  this,  Lusby  Church  should  be  visited, 
where  there  are  a  few  ancient  features  left  worthy  of  inspection. 

Hammeringham  Church  is  a  little  structure  representing  a  much 
larger  and  better  one,  and  is  not  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
that  of  Mareham.  It  simply  consists  of  a  small  nave  surmounted 
by  a  miniature  wooden  bell-cot,  a  south  aisle,  porch,  and  chancel. 
Within,  it  has  a  good  early  aisle-arcade  of  three  bays,  the  caps 
of  the  pillars  supporting  this  being  ornamented  with  bold  con- 
ventional foliage.  Here  is  a  good  old  carved  font,  and  an  iron 
hour-glass  stand,  formerly  not  uncommon  in  churches  after  the 
Eeformation,  and  intended  to  give  friendly  admonition  to  the 
preacher,  which,  however,  was  not  always  attended  to  during  the 
supremacy  of  Puritanism,  when  very  long  sermons  were  usual ;  and 
possibly  even  still,  such  simple  and  wise  monitors  might  occasionally 
be  valuable. 

St.  Margaret's,  Winceby. 

This  church  was  erected  in  1866,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Hill,  and  at  a  distance  gives  promise  that  its  inspection  will  repay 
a  visit  ;  but  the  nearer  it  is  approached  the  more  clearly  will  its 
defects  be  seen,  and  the  deeper  becomes  the  regret  that  its  design 
was  not  entrusted  to  a  more  competent  architect.  It,  however, 
replaces  a  predecessor  that  had  a  thatched  roof,  and  was  in  a  most 
Avretched  state,  and  serves  the  parishioners  well  as  a  place  of 
worship   in  good   condition  ;   whereas,   had   its   construction  been 
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delayed,  most  probably  a  ruined  church  only  would  have  still  stood 
upon  its  site.  It  is  presumed  to  be  of  the  Early  English  period, 
and  has  a  circular  light  rather  ambitiously  copied  from  "  St.  Hugh's 
eye,"  in  the  north  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  bell-cot,  south  porch,  and  chancel. 

St.  Peter's,  Lusby. 

This  is  a  little  Norman  church  consisting  simply  of  a  nave  and 
chancel.  In  the  nave  walls  are  semicircular  headed  doorways, 
now  closed  with  masonry.  The  one  on  the  south  is  rude,  plain, 
and  so  wasted  away  by  time  as  to  have  little  left  of  its 
original  character.  The  corresponding  one,  which  is  smaller, 
has  the  chevron  ornament  worked  upon  its  head,  and  is  in  a  much 
better  state.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious  little 
key-hole  light,  having  an  incised  line  running  round  its  head, 
ending  in  volute  terminals.  Some  little  span-roofed  adjunct  of  this 
church  formerly  stood  here,  the  outline  of  which  remains  marked 
upon  the  wall.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  double 
light  early  Decorated  window,  a  lancet,  placed  at  a  lower  level,  and 
a  low-side  square-headed  window.  Within,  is  a  Perpendicular 
screen  now  whitewashed,  but  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice,  except 
a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel,  circa  1600,  which  bears  the  following 
curious  legend,  constituting  a  dialogue  between  a  deceased  wife  and 
her  surviving  husband  : — 

*'  My  fleshe  in  hope  doth  rest  and  slepe, 
In  earth  here  to  remayne. 
My  spirit  to  Christ  I  gyve  to  kepe, 
Till  I  do  ryse  agayne 
And  T  wyth  you  in  hope  agi-e, 
Thoughe  I  yet  here  abyde  ; 
In  full  purpose  if  Goddes  will  be, 
To  ly  downs  by  your  syde." 

Holy  Trinity,  Hagworthingham. 

The  situation  of  this  church  is  delightful,  and  it  is  in  such 
admirable  condition  as  to  lead  visitors  to  assume,  with  truth,  that 
its  Incumbent  is  the  Eural  Dean  of  this  Deanery.  It  represents 
a  church  referred  to  in  Domesday-Book,  but  the  oldest  features  of 
the  present  structure  are  the  pillars  of  the  south  aisle  arcade,  which 
cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  when  the  Norman 
style  had  been  almost  superseded  by  the  succeeding  one.  Their 
shafts  are  circular,  and  the  cap  of  the  easternmost  one  is  of  a 
peculiarly  rude  and  unseemly  character.  The  arches  which  rest 
incongruously  upon  these  are  of  a  later  datf.  The  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  including  the  tower,  is  Early  English,  which 
has  a  peculiar  appearance  from  its  having  been  largely  repaired  with 
brick -work.      Most  of  the  windows  of  this  church  consist  of  plain 
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coupled  lancets,  but  tliere  is  a  small  square  low-side  window,  now 
filled  up  with  masonry,  just  behind  the  pulj»it.  The  fabric  consists 
of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower 
containing  eight  bells,  which  sent  forth  a  melodious  peal  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Members  of  the  Society.  The 
chancel  and  south  aisle  were  rebuilt  in  1859,  when  also  the 
remainder  of  the  church  was  well  restored. 

St.  Margaret's,   Bag  En  derby. 

The  fabric  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  porch  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, and  chancel,  all  of  one  period  when  the  Decorated  style' was 
giving  place  to  the  succeeding  one,  or  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  built  by  Albin  de  Enderby,  who  died 
in  1407. 

The  old  nave  roof  is  gone,  and  that  of  the  chancel,  which  was 
formerly  thatched,  is  now  covered  with  slating. 

Some  of  the  windows  of  this  church,  such  as  the  three-light 
one  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  others,  are  distinctly 
Perpendicular,  whilst  others  are  of  a  Decorated  character,  but  ap- 
23arently  coeval. 

The  original  old  oak  door  remains  within  the  porch.  This  has 
a  fine  old  iron  escutcheon  with  a  bold  boss  in  the  middle  in  which 
the  handle  was  inserted,  but  is  now  lost.  There  is  also  coeval  iron 
work  round  the  keyhole. 

Within,  is  an  octangular  Perpendicular  font,  on  the  bowl  of 
which  is  carved  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  her  Divine  Son  on  her  knees.  A  shield,  on  which  is  cut 
the  spear,  and  hyssop  with  sponge  crosswise  ;  the  cross  and  crown 
of  thorns  ;  a  deer  couch  ant,  with  its  head  turned  back  and  feedinfj- 
on  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  other  more  ordinary  devices.  This  font 
is  now  placed  upon  an  old  memorial  slab  bearing  a  stemmed  cross 
and  border  legend,  and  cruelly  cut  in  half  to  serve  this  purpose. 
The  fine  old  chancel  arch  is  now  partly  concealed  by  the  ceiling 
with  which  the  nave  is  oppressed,  and  some  remains  of  its  screen 
still  exist  below.  All  the  windows  of  this  church  seem  to  have 
been  originally  filled  with  delicately  painted  fourteenth-century  glass, 
of  which  fragments  remain  in  some  of  them. 

In  the  westernmost  window  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is 
a  shield  bearing  quarterly,  Az.,  3  scourges  Or,  and  gu.,  3  knives, 
being  the  Arms  of  Croyland  Abbey. 

In  the  central  alley  of  the  nave  are  two  fine  Purbeck  marble 
slabs,  bearing  legends  on  brass  plates. 

The  first  of  these  nearest  to  the  west  end  is  thus  inscribed  : — 
"  Thomas  Enderby  et  Loues  sa  feme  gysont  ycy  dieux  de  lour  almes 
p  sa  grace  eyt  mercy." 
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The  other  commemorates  the  builder  of  this  church,  viz.  : — 
"  Orate  p  aia  Albini  cle  Enderby  qui  fecit  fieri  istam  ecclesiam  cum 
campanili  qui  obiit  in  vigilia  Sci  Matthie  apo  Ao  Dni  mccgcvii." 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  stone  monument  com- 
memorating Andrew  and  Dorothy  Gedney,  with  their  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  represented  as  kneeling  before  two  prayer-desks 
in  the  dress  of  their  period.  Above  is  an  hour-glass  on  its  side,  as 
being  no  longer  required,  and  the  words,  "  Oninis  quod  exoritur  terra 
fit,  et  montur."  Below  there  is  a  shield  of  arms,  and  the  epitaph — 
"  Here  lieth  Andrew  Gedney,  Esquire,  and  Dorothe  his  wife.  They 
had  issue  Kichard,  John,  Mary,  and  Katherine.  Dorothe  died  the 
7  of  June,  1591,  and  Andrew  died  the  7  of  -  -  -  -     ." 

St.  Margaret's,  Somerset. 

The  first  object  that  will  attract  attention  here  is  a  beautiful 
church-yard  cross  of  a  good  design,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, of  the  Perpendicular  period.  Its  octagonal  shaft  tapers 
gracefully  from  the  base,  and  terminates  with  a  cross,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  carved  a  hgure  of  Christ  crucified,  and  on  the  reverse 
another  of  his  Virgin  Mother.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  remaining 
examples  of  such  ancient  crosses,  which  are  now  again  not  unfre- 
quently  set  up  in  our  church-yards  with  much  propriety. 

The  church  is  a  picturesque  little  structure  of  the  Perpendicular 
peiiod.  Externally  it  is  not  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  tower 
especially  has  a  dilapidated  appearance.  On  the  right  of  the  door- 
way within  the  porch  is  a  circular  stonp,  having  a  very  shallow 
bowl  for  holy  water.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  three-light 
window  having  a  sectional  arched  head,  on  the  east  of  the  porch, 
and  a  smaller  square-headed  one  on  the  other  side.  In  the  north 
wall  is  a  square-headed  three-light  window  and  a  doorway.  The 
chancel  is  modern.  Within,  this  church  has  a  very  pleasant  general 
appearance  from  its  carefully  arranged  and  well  designed  fittings, 
chiefly  of  pitch  pine,  for  which  w^e  are  indebted  to  the  present 
Rector.  As  the  chancel  and  tower  arches  are  considerably  more  on 
one  side  of  the  nave  than  the  other,  this  suggests  the  idea  of  their 
having  once  been  a  south  aisle  and  arcade. 

In  the  parsonage-house  of  this  parish  was  born  Tennyson,  our 
present  famous  Poet  Laurate. 

St.    Mary's,  Tetford. 

This  flne  parish  church  is  at  present  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition, which  we  fully  hope  will  soon  be  rectified  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  Incumbent.  The  fabric  consists  of  a  good  Perpen- 
dicular tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  porch,  and  chancel. 

On  the  right  of  the  doorway,  within  the  porch,  is  a  stoup 
rising  from  the    stone   bench   on   that  side.      The  south  aisle  is 
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Decorated.  In  its  west  window  is  a  carve<l  croeketod  ogee  arch  of 
freestone,  apparently  an  insertion,  and  wliicli  may  have  served  as  a 
portion  of  a  canopy  over  a  statue  niche. 

The  north  aisK3  was  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foundations  in  a  man- 
ner consonant  with  the  date  of  that  work,  viz., — 182G.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  Decorated  light,  and  in  the 
northern  one  is  a  filled  up  Early  English  arch  pierced  by  a  small 
square-headed  Perpendicular  window,  which  in  its  turn  has  also 
been  tilled  in  with  masonry.  The  east  window  is  modern.  The 
weathering  of  the  old  nave  roof  still  remains  on  the  face  of  the 
tower  within,  marking  its  pitch  before  the  existing  Perpendicular 
clerestory  was  constructed  above  it. 

Within,  the  fine  Decorated  aisle  arcades  are  supported  by  octa- 
gonal shafted  pillars,  and  towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
a  piscina  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel  there. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  concealed  by  a  plaster  ceiling,  and  that 
of  the  chancel  is  a  very  poor  modern  one.  The  font  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar design,  and  looks  like  the  upper  part  of  a  small  pillar  converted 
to  serve  its  present  purpose.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  its  re- 
markably shallow  bowl  is  lobed  and  foliated  externally. 

One  of  the  old  bench  ends  of  this  church  still  remains  almost 
suffocated  by  the  more  ambitious  surrounding  seating. 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  tablet  commemorating  Captain  Edward 
Dymoke,  (Jhampion  of  England,  surmounted  by  a  breastplate  and 
helm  of  great  size.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  portion  of  an  old 
stemmed  cross,  consisting  of  its  base,  and  part  of  its  shaft.  Upon 
the  first  several  shields  are  cut  within  quatrefoil  panels.  Upon 
one  of  these  shields  is  cut,  3  bars  in  pale,  over  all  4  mullets  bend- 
wise,  and  upon  another  the  same,  impaling  a  cinqfoil  between  6 
crosses  crosslet. 

St.  Margaret's,  Salmonby. 

This  church  consists  of  a  nave,  south  porch,  chancel,  vestry,  and 
towerlet.  It  is  constructed  of  Salmonby  stone,  famed  for  its  rich 
and  varied  tone  of  colouring,  but  often  of  treacherous  quality.  It 
is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  was  so  extensively  restored  in  1871 
as  to  look  like  a  new  church.  It  is  a  comely  edifice  in  excellent 
order.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  good  painted  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  in  memory  of  the  late  Incumbent,  and 
there  is  another  painted  glass  window  here  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's,  High  Toynton. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  church  of  the  Early  English  style,  and 
in  excellent  order  within  and  without,  consisting  simply  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  lancet  lights,  the  two  at  the  west  end,  beneath 
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a  cusped  circlet,  being  filled  with  painted  glass  representing  John 
the  Baptist  preaching,  and  the  same  baptizing  Christ. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  also  there  is  another  painted  glass 
memorial  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  an  excellent 
character,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  several  well  designed  tomb- 
stones. Woald  that  other  small  churches,  visited  during  our 
present  excursions,  were  in  the  same  well-cared  for  state  as  this  is. 


Lincoln  Castle. — Addressed  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society  at  their  Meeting  in  June,  1875. — By  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq. 

When  ''  the  devil  looked  over  Lincoln,"  he  is  said  to  have  smiled 
at  man's  costly  devotiou.  But  if  the  smile  of  the  arch-enemy  of 
mankind  was,  as  must  be  supposed,  in  derision  of  man's  attempts 
at  progress,  the  occasion  of  it  was  singularly  ill-chosen,  for  in  the 
whole  of  Britain  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tract  for  the  well- 
being  of  which  man  has  exerted  himself  so  much  and  so  successfully. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  that  broad  but  not  unbroken  plain  which 
extends  from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber,  from  the  Trent  and  the 
uplands  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  to  the  German  Ocean,  was  com- 
posed of  arid  heath  and  moorish  fen,  contributing  little  to  the 
material  support  of  man,  and  probably  nothing  to  his  moral  culture. 
Beasts  of  chase,  fish,  and  water-fowl  shared  the  territory  with  savage 
hordes,  but  little  removed  from  the  animals  upon  which  they  preyed. 
By  slow  degrees,  by  many  generations  of  men,  labouring  through 
many  centuries,  great  things  have  been  achieved.  The  fen  has  been 
banked  and  drained,  and  the  heath  brought  under  culture,  so  that 
the  whole  expanse  is  now  covered  by  green  pastures  and  rich  root- 
crops,  and  year  after  year  the  autumnal  sun  is  reflected  from  broad 
fields  waving  with  golden  grain. 

Nor  has  the  moral  been  behind  the  material  progress.  From 
the  castled  hill  of  Belvoir,  to  the  rocks  of  Newark  and  Nottingham, 
and  the  crowned  promontory  of  Lincoln,  the  land  bristles  with  the 
works  of  man.  The  constructive  taste  and  skill  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  their  deep  religious  feeling,  are  represented  by  a  rich 
variety  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  the  rude  and  primitive 
tower  of  Barton,  to  the  lordly  spires  of  Louth  and  Newark,  and  the 
glorious  lanthorn  of  Boston  ;  churches  and  schools,  mansion-houses 
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and  granges,  "  tower  and  village,  dome  and  farm,"  are  unmistake- 
able  evidences  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  civilization.  There,  too, 
are  to  be  seen,  not  sparingly  scattered,  the  sunken  arch  and  ruined 
aisle,  the  ivy-covered  remains,  and  richly-carved  fragments,  of  many 
religious  houses,  making  pleasant  the  study  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
reminding  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  each  was  a  centre  of 
gospel  truth,  and  of  an  early  and  beneficial  civilization,  the  abode 
of  men  who  did  good  work  in  their  day,  and  founded  by  those 
who — 

'*  Lov'd  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  it, 

They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 

Till  Domesday." 

Something  of  all  this  is  visible  to  mere  mortal  ken,  and  far 
more  to  him  who  adds  to  the  material  prospect  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  distant.  It  is  true  that  the  vision  thus  beheld  from 
the  guarded  mount  of  Lincoln  is  not  equal  to  that  far  wider  and 
more  noble  outlook  from  a  more  exalted  pinnacle,  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  Milton  has  poured  forth  in  one  glittering  roll  the  full 
stream  of  his  learning,  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  his  genius,  but  it 
.  is  nevertheless  one  in  which  the  student  of  the  past  may  well  take 
delight. 

Lincoln  itself  is  thickly  strewed  with  the  footsteps  of  the  past. 
The  Briton,  the  Eonian,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Englishman,  and 
the  J!^orman,  have  successively  been  lords  of  the  soil,  and  each  has 
left  his  mark,  either  in  material  traces,  or  in  a  nomenclature  still 
less  liable  to  decay.  A  great  historian,  our  chief  authority  also  in 
matters  of  topography,  has  pronounced  the  earthworks  to  the  north 
of  the  city  to  be  of  British  origin.-  If  this  be  so,  they  must  be  the 
work  of  those  Eomanised  Britons  who  attempted,  though  in  vain, 
to  hold  their  country  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian hordes  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean,  and  who,  while  so 
striving,  showed  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
rules  of  castrametation,  though  unequal,  it  would  seem,  to  the  works 
in  masonry  for  which  that  people  was  so  celebrated.  The  conclu- 
sion that  these  earthworks  are,  if  not  Roman,  post-Roman  British, 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  their  outline  is .  rectangular,  and  that  the 
enclosure  is  bisected,  nearly  equally,  by  the  Roman  way. 

Of  the  earlier  Britons,  those  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  the 
traces  are  slight  indeed,  and  probably  conhned  to  a  few  nearly 
effaced  entrenchments,  and  to  the  roots  of  such  proper  names  as 
"  Durnomagus,"  "  Segelocum,"  "  Banovallum,"  on  the  Bane  river, 
and  "  Lindum,"  names  which  probably,  like  "  Eboracum"  and 
"  Londinum,"    represent    an    earlier   appellation.     The    mound   at 

*  "  The  Romans  were  not  the  first  to  occupy  the  spot.  This  road,  after  climbing  the  hill , 
cuts  through  an  earlier  town  to  the  north  of  the  present  city,  of  which  the  dyke  and  foss  are 
still  to  be  seen." — Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  p.  212. 
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Riseholme,  if  sepulchral,  may,  of  course,  be  of  any  age  ;  but  the 
district,  possessing  but  few  of  those  grand  features  which  are  usually 
the  earliest  to  receive  their  names,  and  the  latest  to  lose  them,  has 
retained  no  very  obvious  traces  of  its  primal  inhabitants, 

Of  their  successors,  the  remains  are  of  a  very  different  character. 
The  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  left  everywhere  traces  of  her 
sway  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  Her  measures  of  war  were  also 
calculated — pads  imponere  morem.  From  the  station  at  Lindum, 
great  roads  radiated  in  several  directions,  and  preserved  that  facility 
of  communication  which  civilised  conquerors  usually  seek  to 
establish. 

In  the  modern  City  of  Lincoln,  the  Eoman  Lindum  is  well  re- 
presented. The  Roman  walls,  10  to  12  ft.  thick,  and  20  to  25  ft. 
high,  included  a  nearly  rectangular  area,  within  which  M^as  the  high 
ground  of  the  upper  city,  and  the  slope  from  thence  to  the  river,  a 
space  in  length,  north  and  south,  1100  yards,  and  in  breadth,  at 
the  upper  end,  460  yards,  and  at  the  lower  end,  590  yards.  Of 
this  enclosure,  the  northern  or  upper  end  was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall, 
and  formed  the  miUtary  quarter,  385  yards  north  and  south  by 
an  average  of  517  yards  east  and  west.  Of  the  four  gates  of  the' 
station,  that  to  the  north,  upon  the  Ermine  Street,  still  bears  a  name 
which  must  have  descendecl  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  erected, 
and  when  it  probably  superseded  an  earlier  structure,  and  is  called 
the  Xew-port.  Of  the  opposite,  or  south  gate,  only  one  jamb 
remains.  Of  the  east  gate,  the  place  is  known,  and  a  few  of  its  very 
peculiar  stones  are  built  into  the  adjacent  enclosures.  The  west  gate 
was  laid  open  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  the  arch  gave  way  under 
the  process,  it  was  removed.  Of  the  walls  which  connected  these 
gates,  some  fragments  remain.  One  lies  west  and  another  east  of  the 
north  gate,  and  there  is  a  considerable  mass  south  of  the  north-east 
angle,  capping  which,  the  foundations  of  a  round  tower,  of  9  feet 
interior  diameter,  have  been  discovered.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of 
wall  in  the  slope  of  what  is  called  the  Observatory  Mound,  a  little 
west  of  the  remains  of  the  south  gate.  The  exterior  ditch,  also 
Roman,  is  in  parts  very  perfect,  broad  and  deep  along  the  north  front, 
and,  though  narrower,  deep,  and  well  preserved  about  the  north-east 
angle.  There  is  also,  within  the  area,  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  a 
considerable  building  known,  probably  from  its  mediajval  use,  as  the 
Mint.  These  Roman  walls  are  all  laid  upon  the  natural  ground, 
although  the  earth  is  more  or  less  heaped  up  against  their  inner  face 
as  a  ramp  or  terrace. 

The  southern  half  of  the  Roman  station  is  divided  between  the" 
Cathedral  and  the  Castle,  the  church,  though  the  later  occupant, 
taking  the  larger  half.  Some  centuries,  however,  must  have  passed 
between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  throwing  up  of  the 
earthworks  of  the  Castle,  during  which  time  the  Roman  walls  were 
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broken  down,  and  their  contained  buildings  laid  waste,  as  is  shown 
by  the  dilapidated  condition  of  those  remaining  parts  which  have 
been  found  buried  beneath  the  Castle  works. 

The  English  fortress  is  placed  within  the  south-west  quarter 
of  the  Eonian  station,  and  its  outline,  roughly  four-sided,  was  no 
doubt  governed  by  the  lines  of  two  adjacent  Roman  walls.  It 
stands  on  the  crest  of  the  steep  slope,  covered,  as  in  Roman  days,  by 
the  city,  and  descending  about  200  ft.  to  the  river.  It  is  contained 
within  a  massive  earth-bank,  from  50  to  80  yards  broad,  and  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  height,  internally  of  easy  slope,  externally  steep, 
and  which,  though  in  substance  within  the  Roman  area,  extends  its 
skirts  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  Roman  west  gate  was 
found  buried  within  its  substance,  and  a  fragment  of  the  south 
wall  is  still  seen  to  rise  through  its  slope.  The  bank  measures, 
upon  its  north  face,  180  yards,  upon  its  south  face  170  yards,  its 
east  134  yards,  and  its  west  163  yards.  Here,  as  at  York,  it  is 
evident  not  only  that  these  earth-works  are  of  post-Roman  date, 
but  that  the  Roman  walls  were  completly  ruined  before  the  earth- 
works were  thrown  up.  The  enclosure  may  contain  from  six  to 
seven  acres.  At  the  south-east  angle  the  bank  swells  into  and  ends 
in  a  large  conical  mound,  about  40  feet  high,  and  50  feet  diameter 
at  the  top.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  second  and  larger  mound,  about 
40  feet  hig*h,  and  100  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  which  was  the 
citadel  or  keep  of  the  place,  and  the  site  of  the  hall  of  its  English 
lord.  This  mound,  though  near  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  was 
not  a  continuous  part  of  the  regular  earth-bank,  which  it  here  re- 
placed. It  had,  as  at  Tamworth,  Arundel,  and  elsewhere,  its  own 
proper  circular  ditch,  communicating  on  the  outside  with,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  regular  ditch  of  the  place,  as  may  yet  be  traced 
out,  notwithstanding  much  filling  up. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lincoln  Castle,  as  regards  its  earth- 
works, belongs  to  that  type  of  English  fortress  in  which  the  mound 
has  its  proper  ditch,  and  is  placed  on  one  side  of  an  appended  area, 
also  with  its  bank  and  ditch.  Such  are  Windsor,  Arundel,  Rerk- 
hampstead,  and  Tonbridge,  on  a  large,  and  Laughton-en-le-Morthen 
and  Barwick-in-Elmete,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  general  area, 
which  at  Windsor,  Arundel,  and  Berkhampstead,  is  oblong,  to  suit 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  is  here,  as  at  Tonbridge,  Tickhill,  and 
Clare,  where  the  ground  is  not  strongly  marked,  nearer  to  a  more 
solid  figure,  of  which,  in  this  case,  two  sides  and  the  contained 
angle  are  governed  by  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  wall.  In  general 
these  fortresses  are  much  alike,  and  all  belong  to  that  class  of 
burghs  know  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  English  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  at  about  the  same  time  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  in  Normandy.  Two  mounds,  though  not  unknown, 
are  uncommon.       At  Lewes  there  are  two,  one  at  each  end  of  an 
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oblong  enclosure.  At  Hereford,  besides  the  Keep  mound,  now  re- 
moved, there  is  a  mass  of  earth  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
outer  area,  a  part  of  the  bank,  and  at  Cardiff  also,  besides 
the  Keep  mound,  are  two  masses  of  earth  upon  the  north-east 
and  south-east  corners  of  the  enclosure,  forming,  which  there  the 
Keep  mound  does  not,  a  part  of  the  bank.  Such  subordinate 
mounds  are  not  uncommon  in  earth-works  of  all  ages,  and  are 
totally  distinct  from  the  grand  isolated  moated  mound  which  gives 
character  to  the  earthworks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  both  in 
England  and  Normandy. 

When,  in  1068,  the  Conqueror  marched  from  York  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  paused  at  Lincoln,  even  then  a  very  important  place, 
fenced  in  and  populous,  not,  indeed,  as  yet  boasting  a  minster,  but 
numbering  1150  inhabited  houses,  a  leading  member  of  the  famous 
Danish  civic  confederation,  and  governed  by  twelve  lawmen,  who 
wielded  powers  elsewhere  exercised  by  the  territorial  lords.  As  he 
traversed  the  entrenchment  that  covered  the  northern  front,  and 
entered  the  city  through  the  strong  Eoman  gateway,  still  in  use,  he 
could  not  but  appreciate  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  place, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  take  peaceable  possession. 
Here,  as  at  York  and  Cambridge,  he  at  once  ordered  the  English 
stronghold  to  be  converted  into  a  Norman  castle.  What  was  the 
precise  condition  of  the  existing  work,  or  what  was  immediately 
executed  in  obedience  to  WilHam's  order,  we  do  not  know ;  there 
were,  of  course,  defences  either  of  timber  or  stone  along  the  crest  of 
the  banks,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  mound  ;  but  whether 
William  merely  directed  these  to  be  strengthened,  or  had  them 
replaced  by  walls  such  as  were  coming  into  use  in  Normandy,  does 
not  appear ;  probably  the  former,  as  time  pressed ;  there  was  much 
work  of  the  same  kind  to  execute  all  over  England,  and  it  was 
important  to  secure  an  immediate  shelter  for  the  Norman  garrison. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chief  castle  at 
York  was  constructed,  and  from  its  early  destruction  by  fire,  that 
timber  entered  largely  into  its  composition  ;  and  the  lesser  castle  in 
that  city,  placed  upon  the  Bayle  Hill  after  the  insurrection,  and 
which  was  completed  in  a  very  few  days,  must  have  been  wholly 
of  that  convenient  material.  That  the  166  houses  which  we  learn 
from  Domesday  were  destroyed  to  make  way  for  Lincoln  Castle 
were  not  removed  to  allow  of  the  extension  of  its  area,  is  certain, 
for  the  Norman  walls  stand  upon  the  English  banks.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  Confessor,  houses 
had  been  allowed  to  be  built  upon  the  slopes  and  glacis  of  the 
ditch,  and,  perhaps,  actual]}^  within  the  fortress.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  tolerated,  and  is  probably  the  removal  recorded. 
But,  if  timber  was  employed,  it  was,  of  course,  only  until  works  in 
masonry  could  be   erected,   and  whatever  the  (Jonqueror's  officers 
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may  have  actually  executed,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that 
they  or  their  immediate  successors  designed  the  gates,  walls,  and 
Keep  of  the  Castle  as  these  now  stand. 

The  Norman  Castle. 

The  Castle  is  placed  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  Eoman 
station,  high  above  the  city  and  the  valley  of  the  Witham,  which 
lie  to  its  south  and  east,  and  somewhat  elevated,  artihcially,  above 
the  table  land  to  its  north  and  west.  Its  walled  enceinte  lies  just 
within  the  Roman  area,  to  the  adjacent  limits  of  which  its  southern 
and  western  fronts  are  roughly  parallel.  The  curtain  wall,  a  very 
remarkable,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  perfect  work,  is  built  upon 
the  ridge  or  central  line  of  the  earth-bank,  and  therefore  contains 
the  same  space,  and  is  in  circuit  about  650  yards ;  it  is  from  8  to 
10  feet  thick,  and  30  to  35  or  even  40  feet  high,  exhibiting  much 
herring-bone  work,  and  certainly  of  Norman  date.  Opposite  to  the 
great  mound,  where  the  earth-banks  cease,  the  wall  is  continued 
across  the  ditch  and  up  the  slope  of  the  mound,  as  at  'J'amworth  and 
Tonbridge.  To  enable  it  to  reach  the  level  of  the  battlements  of 
the  Keep,  it  is  raised  by  steps  to  the  point  of  junction,  and  there 
contains  chambers  which  will  be  more  conveniently  described  with 
the  Keep. 

In  the  wall  are  two  principal  gates,  one  to  the  east,  opening 
into  the  upper  city,  opposite  to  the  Exchequer  Gate  of  the  Close, 
and  the  other  to  the  west,  opening  direct  into  the  field.  Besides 
these  is  a  small  door  opening  towards  the  south  upon  the  lower 
city,  and  a  door  in  the  Keep  in  the  same  direction. 

The  east  or  main  entrance  is  placed  in  the  east  wall  at  about 
40  yards  from  its  south-east  angle.  The  west  gate  stands  in  the 
west  wall,  about  30  yards  from  the  north-west  angle,  which  length 
is  thrown  back  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  probably  to  avoid  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  west  gate,  which  stood  about  four  yards  in 
front  of  it.  Both  gates  are  of  Norman  date,  and  were  originally 
much  alike,  each  being  a  plain  arch,  placed  in  a  rectangular  bay  or 
recess  in  the  wall,  18  feet  wide  by  10  feet  deep,  instead  of,  as  was 
more  usual,  in  a  regular  square  gatehouse,  as  at  Tickhill,  Porchester, 
and  Sherborne.  The  bay  may  have  been  closed  in  the  rear  by  a 
cross-wall  with  a  second  archway,  of  which  there  is  an  indication  at 
the  west  gate.  There  was  an  upper  chamber  with  a  timber  floor. 
At  the  east  gate  the  arch  is  full-centred,  of  14  feet  opening,  without 
chamfer  or  rebate,  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  Probably  there  is  a 
portcullis  groove,  but  if  so  it  is  blocked  up  and  completely 
concealed  by  the  woodwork  of  the  modern  doors.  It  is  certain 
that  the  main  entrance  of  a  Norman  castle  could  never  have  been 
so  constructed  that  there  should  be  no  rebate  against  which  the 
door  should  be  pressed  when  closed,  and  probably  the  fitting  was 
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composed  of  a  ring  of  stones  inserted,  as  in  the  doorway  in  the 
cross-wall  of  Rochester  Keep,  without  bond,  into  the  exterior  arch. 
Over  the  door  is  a  pointed  window,  probably  an  Early  English  or 
Early  Decorated  insertion.  Later  in  the  Decorated  period,  this 
gateway  has  been  masked  by  a  front  containing  a  bold  equilateral 
arch,  springing  from  two  angular  corbels,  behind  which  the  Xorman 
doorway  is  seen.  Above,  the  two  outer  angles  are  capped  by  two 
round  turrets,  corbelled  out  of  the  angle  and  rising  about  6  feet, 
and  between  them  the  curtain  projects  at  a  low  angle,  the  salient 
being  over  the  entrance.  The  arrangement  is  unusual,  but  the 
effect  is  good.  It  is  said  that  the  turrets  contained  staircases, 
ascending  from  the  upper  floor  to  the  battlements,  but  they  are  not 
now  accessible ;  there  were  lateral  walls  projecting  forward  from 
each  side  of  the  entrance.  Across  the  ditch,  and  between  them, 
was  the  drawbridge,  traces  of  the  recesses  for  working  which  still 
remain.  The  entrance  was  flanked  by  two  stone  lions,  of  one  of 
which  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  castle ;  the  interior  additions 
to  this  gate  are  entirely  modern. 

The  west  gate,  of  the  same  age  and  pattern,  has  fortunately 
been  long  walled  up,  and  so  has  escaped  alteration.  Here  the 
portcullis  groove  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is  a  rebate  for  the 
door,  though  concealed  by  the  cross  wall.  Here  also  is  what  looks 
like  the  springing  of  an  arch  across  the  inner  face  of  the  bay,  though 
Norman  mural  towers  were  sometimes,  as  at  Ludlow,  left  open,  to 
be  closed  only  with  brattice-work.  The  upper  floor  has  two  small 
Norman  windows  in  front,  and  a  small  door,  flat-headed,  but  with 
a  round-headed  arch  of  relief ;  this  opened  uj^on  the  battlements  of 
the  barbican.  Of  this  barbican,  which  was  composed  of  two  flank- 
ing walls  and  an  outer  gate,  the  north  wall  remains  and  part  of  the 
south.  The  wall  rises  to  the  level  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  gatehouse, 
projects  about  30  feet,  and  is  7  feet  thick.  The  masonry  is  evidently 
of  the  date  of  the  gateway,  and  contains  some  herring-bone  work. 
The  approach  must  have  been  very  steep,  the  sill  of  the  gate  being 
some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  counterscarp. 

Another  work  of  Norman  date  is  a  rectangular  tower,  about  25 
feet  by  40  feet,  placed  upon  the  summit  of  the  south-eastern  mound; 
it  is  of  two  floors,  vaulted,  and  chiefly  built  in  ashlar ;  it  contains  a 
good  straight  mural  staircase.  To  the  Norman  work  has  been  added, 
in  the  Decorated  period,  a  front,  upon  the  east  face,  also  of  two 
floors,  flanked  by  two  square  turrets,  bringing  up  the  whole  tower  to 
a  square  of  40  feet.  The  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is,  that,  instead  of 
flanking  the  curtain,  it  is  set  back  a  little  from  its  line.  A  modern 
gazebo  has  been  added  above,  and  the  whole  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  Observatory.* 

*  The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  former  Governor  of  the  Castle  was  an  amateur 
Astronomer,  and  placed  telescopes  and  other  astronomical  instruments  in  the  turret. 
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In  the  curtain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Observatory  mount,  and 
between  it  and  the  Keep,  is  a  pointed  arch  of  rehef,  and  below  it, 
beneatli  a  rude  Hat  lintel,  composed  of  two  large  stones,  is  a  small 
door,  either  never  opened,  or  closed  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
arch  is  certainly  late  Noruian,  and  seems  of  the  same  date  with  that 
part  of  the  curtain  in  which  it  is  imbedded. 

The  Keep,  also  Norman,  is  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  a 
shell  keep.  It  is  in  plan  a  somewhat  irregular  polygon,  64  feet 
north  and  south  by  74  feet  east  and  west,  diameters  within  the  walls, 
which  are  about  8  feet  thick.  Within,  it  has  twelve  sides  of  irregu- 
lar lengths.  Without,  are  fifteen,  and  each  angle  is  cai3ped  with  a 
broad  flat  pilaster,  all  rising  from  a  common  plinth.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  there  is  a  set-off,  common  to  wall  and  pilaster ; 
the  latter  has  also  a  bold  roll  moulding.  The  wall  is  20  feet  high 
to  the  rampart  walk.  The  parapet  is  gone.  The  Keep  stands  upon 
the  line  of  the  curtain,  which  abuts  upon,  it  at  opposite  sides ;  so 
dividing  it  that  there  are  eight  facets  outside  and  seven  inside.  The 
main  entrance  is  by  a  full-centred  arch  of  7  feet  opening,  set  in  a 
broad,  projecting  buttress  or  pdaster,  towards  the  north-east.  The 
arch  of  the  actual  doorway  and  of  its  inner  recess  is  segmental. 
There  was  no  portcullis,  and  the  door  had  a  stout  wooden  bar. 
Above  the  outer  arch  is  a  hood-moulding  with  a  light  Norman  orna- 
ment, said  to  be  a  restoration  from  the  original.  At  present  a 
straight  steep  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  door,  and  these,  though 
modern,  probably  represent  the  original  mode  of  approach.  There 
is  another  and  smaller  door,  diagonally  opposite  to  the  main  door,  to 
the  south-west ;  this  is  quite  plain,  the  arches  all  segmental,  the  outer 
boldly  splayed.  The  opening  is  5  feet  6  inches  wide.  There  are 
traces  of  something  like  a  third  door  in  the  eastern  face  outside  the 
curtain,  opening  from  a  bay  in  the  wall.  Opposite  to  this,  in  the 
west  wall,  is  another  bay,  also  12  feet  wide,  but  no  trace  of  an 
opening.  There  are  no  loops  in  the  wall  of  the  Keep,  no  trace  of  any 
buildings  within  its  area,  nor  have  any  foundations  been  discovered 
there.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  any  accommodation  provided  there  was 
by  means  of  timber  structures  placed  against  the  wall,  as  at  York, 
leaving  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  There  are  indications,  on  the 
masonry,  of  an  upper  floor.  Where  the  two  curtains  join  the  Keep, 
each  contains,  at  its  rampart  level,  a  mural  chamber,  about  6  feet 
wide  by  12  feet  long,  the  floor  of  which  is  about  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground.  These  chambers  are  choked  with  brambles  and  not 
accessible,  but  they  have  no  door  towards  the  ramparts  of  the  curtain, 
and  seem  to  have  been  entered  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Keep  ; 
that  to  the  west  is  a  garderobe,  and  has  a  loop  and  shoot  upon  the 
north  or  inner  face ;  the  other  has  a  loop  only,  and  that  outwards ; 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  groined  and  vaulted ;  the  vaults 
springing  from  columns  in  the  angles.  This  is  probably  that  towards 
the  east,  and  it  may  have  been  an  oratory,  as  at  Arundel. 
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The  above  works,  curtain,  gateways,  Observatory  tower,  and 
Keep  contain  the  only  Norman  masonry  now  extant.  The  curtain, 
for  its  great  length,  is  singularly  deficient  in  flanking  towers.  At 
the  south-west  angle  the  wall  has  been  laid  open  by  a  wide  breach, 
built  up,  and  there  may  have  been  a  tower,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  here  was  the  junction  with  the  city  wall. 

Generally,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  curtain  look  much  older 
than  the  upper  part,  and  the  line  of  the  junction  is  very  uneven,  as 
though  the  wall  had  been  long  left  in  a  ruinous  condition.  This 
may  have  been  so,  but  as  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  excessive 
thickness,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  new  work  is  confined  to 
the  facing.  No  doubt  when  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  county 
much  was  done  to  the  walls,  but  they  could  scarcely,  at  that  time, 
have  been  much  lower  than  they  are  now,  for  to  rebuild  them  at 
their  present  thickness  would  have  been  a  great  and  quite  un- 
necessary expense. 

The  herring-bone  work  is  of  a  superficial  character,  confined  to 
the  facing ;  not,  as  in  the  Roman  work,  carried  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall.  Mr.  Willson,  in  his  paper  on  this  Castle,*  states 
that  when  the  foundations  of  the  curtain  were  laid  open  during 
some  repairs,  they  were  found  to  be  worked  in  with  a  sort  of 
framework  of  timber,  tieing  the  whole  together.  Such  a  precaution 
was  often  taken  by  the  Norman  builders,  even  to  the  extent  of 
enclosing  ties  to  the  superstructure,  especially  where  the  work  was 
laid  upon  made  ground.  The  cavities  left  by  the  deca}^  of  such  ties 
are  seen  at  Rochester,  Dinas  Powis,  and  Brunlaise. 

There  is  a  flanking  tower  capping  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
place,  an  insertion,  though  whether  replacing  a  Norman  structure 
is  not  known.  It  is  called  "  Cobbe  Hall,"  and  is  in  plan  very 
slightly  horseshoe,  with  prolonged  sides  and  a  square  rear.  It  is  in 
breadth  25  feet,  and  in  length  40  feet.  It  has  a  basement  and 
first  floor,  both  covered  in  with  acutely  pointed  vaulting,  with 
deeply  splayed  loops  towards  the  field.  The  basement  is  reached 
by  a  trap-door  and  ladder,  and  the  upper  floor  and  embattlements 
by  a  stone  stair.  It  seems  from  the  rings  let  into  the  wall  to  have 
been  a  prison.  It  has  been  called  a  chapel,  probably  because  its 
round  or  apsidal  end  looks  towards  the  north-east. 

There  is  a  deep  well  in  the  north  side  of  the  great  enclosure, 
still  in  use,  and  the  bottom  of  which  has  recently  been  enlarged 
into  a  cistern.  The  Castle  stands  upon  the  oolite  rock,  and  is 
mainly  built  of  that  material,  laid  as  roughly-coursed  rubble,  but 
the  Keep,  the  Observatory  Tower,  and  the  Decorated  work  are 
mostly  of  ashlar. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  age  of 
the  several  works  in  masonry  remaining  in  the  Castle.     The  two 

♦  Proceedingt  of  the  Archceological  Institute  at  Lincoln,  1848,  p.  285. 
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gateways  and  much  of  the  curtain,  especially  its  north  and  west  sides, 
are  probably  early  JSTorman.  The  Keep  and  Observatory  Tower  are 
later  in  the  same  style.  To  judge  from  the  little  postern,  the 
curtain  between  the  Observatory  mount  and  the  Keep,  and  probably 
the  part  beyond  it,  are  also  late  Norman,  that  is  to  say  the  English 
defences  of  the  Keep  were  the  last  to  be  replaced,  and  it  was  a 
century  before  the  isolation  of  its  mound  was  broken  by  the  carry- 
ing the  curtain  across  its  ditches,  and  the  completion  of  the  general 
enceinte.  Altogether  it  seems  probable  that  the  lower  stage  of  the 
two  gateways,  and  the  older  part  of  the  curtain,  were  constructed 
during  tlie  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Keep  and  Observatory  Tower  were 
probably  built,  the  upper  floor  of  the  gateways  added,  and  the 
curtain  raised  and  completed,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  who  granted, 
with  the  Castle  and  City  of  Lincoln,  to  Gernons  Earl  of  Chester, 
licence  to  fortify  a  tower  in  the  Castle,  and  to  hold  it  until  he 
recovered  his  own  castle  of  Tickhill  ;  and  even  then,  when  he  sur- 
rendered Lincoln,  he  was  to  retain  his  tower,  which  his  mother. 
Countess  Lucia,  had  fortified,  in  the  Castle,  of  which  also  he  was  to 
retain  the  hereditary  constableship.  As  the  Keep  was  the  only 
part  of  the  castle  which  could  be  "held  independently  of  the  rest,  it 
must  be  to  it  that  the  charter  relates.  It  is  curious  tliat  Tickhill 
should  also  have  a  mound  and  polygonal  keep. 

As  to  the  later  works,  Cobbe  Hall,  and  the  additions  to  the 
Observatory  Tower  and  the  eastern  gateway,  are  probably  the  work 
of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  held  the  Castle  from 
1312  to  1322.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  2nd  John,  a.d.  1200,  records  a 
charge  of  £20  by  the  Constable  of  Lincoln  Castle  for  the  repairs  of 
the  New  Tower,  probably  the  Keep. 

The  additions  directed  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  defences  of  the 
hill,  already  strong  by  nature  and  by  art,  rendered  Lincoln,  under 
the  Norman  dynasty,  even  a  more  important  city  than  it  had  been 
under  the  earlier  governments.  Its  Castle  was  the  most  impregnable 
fortress  held  by  or  for  the  Sovereign,  of  a  very  important  division  of 
England  ;  but  it  was  a  division  strong  in  its  rivers  and  marshy 
ground,  in  its  English  and  thoroughly  disaffected  feeling,  and  open 
to  the  visits  of  the  Danes,  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  as  allies  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  Its  position,  c'omiuating  the  whole  shire, 
challenged  comparison  with  Belvoir,  which  received  a  similar  acces- 
sion of  strength,  and  Nottingham,  on  the  brow  of  which  a  rect- 
angular keep  of  the  first  class  was  then  in  progress  ;  but  what  con- 
firmed its  central  authority,  and  placed  it  far  above  any  castled 
eminence  of  the  counties  of  the  Midlands,  was  the  recognition  of  the 
hill  as  the  centre  of  an  injpoitant  bishopric,  and  the  foundation  by 
Remigius  of  the  stately  pile  to  which  many  succeeding  centuries  have 
added  beauty  and  grandeur. 
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The  Castle  long  remained  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Crown, 
but  was  administered  by  Constables,  whose  office  was,  at  times,  re- 
garded as  hereditar}^  and  on  one  very  important  occasion,  was  held 
by  a  lady.  Always  a  strong  position,  it  became  especially  valuable 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  when  the  long  civil  war  broke  out 
between  his  daughter  and  his  nephew,  and  by  one  party  or  the  other 
all  existing  castles  were  strengthened,  and  by  an  immense  number  of 
new  ones  built.  In  such  a  state  of  anarchy  a  castle  became  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  the  bishops  vied  with,  and  even  surpassed,  the 
lay  barons  in  their  examples  of  military  architecture.  Sherborne, 
Malraesbury,  and  the  strong  and  magnificent  Devizes,  were  the  work 
of  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  as  were  iS^ewark  and  Sleaford  of  his 
nephew,  Alexander  of  Lincoln;  and  the  Castle  of  Ely,  of  Nigel, 
another  nephew,  and  prelate  of  that  see.  Durham,  also,  was  held  by 
its  bishop,  and  the  Close  of  Lichfield  strongly  entrenched. 

Of  the  lay  adherents  of  jMatilda,  Eobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  her 
wise  and  faithful  brother,  built  the  Castles  of  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and 
Gloucester ;  Fitz-Alan  held  Shrewsbury ;  D'Albini,  Arundel ; 
Talbot,  Hereford;  Paganel,  Ludlow;  Biian  Fitz-(yOunt,  Walling- 
ford ;  D'(3yley,  Oxford ;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  AVareham  ;  Mohun, 
Dunster  ;  Lovel,  Castle  Gary  ;  ]\randeville,AValden  and  Plessis  ;  and 
Fitz-Jolm,  Melton.  Dover,  much  strengthened  by  Maminot,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen.  It  is  curious  that  of  all  these  castles,  six  only, 
Sherborne,  Bristol,  Ludlow,  Walden,  and  Dover,  with  Hedingham, 
held  by  De  Vere  for  Stephen,  are  certainly  known  to  have  had  square 
keeps  ;  of  the  others,  seven  are  doubtful,  but  thirteen  had  shell  keeps 
upon  mounds. 

Among  those  who  at  first  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Stephen  were 
the  two  half-brothers,  William  de  Roumare  and  Ranulph  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  had  hereditary  claims  upon  a  large  Lincolnshire 
property,  and,  of  some  sort,  upon  the  Castle  of  Lincoln.  These,  as 
regarded  the  Castle,  were  exercised  mainly  by  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
the  younger,  but,  in  England  at  least,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two. 

Their  claims  dated  from  a  period  before  the  Conquest,  and  were 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  ownership  of  the  English  fortress. 
Aelgar,  Earl  of  Mercia,  son  of  Earl  Leofric,  and  lord  of  many  Lincoln- 
shire lordships,  was  father  of  the  well-known  Earls  Edwyne  and 
Morker,  and  of  Ealdgyth,  widow  of  Gryffydd  of  Wales,  and  after- 
wards of  Harold,  and  of  Lucia,  or  Lucy,  the  eventual  heiress  of  the 
family,  and  as  such  claiming  not  only  the  Lincolnshire  lands  but,  as 
it  seems,  the  hereditary  Constableship  of  the  Castle.  Mr.  Nichols, 
in  a  very  valuable  paper  upon  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  has  shown  that 
Lucy  married  Ivo  Taillebois,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  barons,  a  hero 
both  of  history  and  romance,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  great  land- 
owner in  Lincolnshire.  Her  name  occurs  in  his  charter  in  1085 
concerning  the  church  of  Spalding.     Ivo  died  in  1114,  and  their 
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daughter,  another  Lucy,  an  heiress  or  co-heiress,  and  who  claimed  the 
coustableship  of  Lincoln  Castle,  and  fortified  one  of  its  towers, 
married  lirst,  Koger  de  Eoumare,  and  second,  Kanulph  de  Briquesard, 
called  Le  Meschines  or  the  younger.  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  11 29. 
By  each  she  had  a  son.  (1)  William  de  Eoumare,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Lincoln ;  and  (2)  Kanulph,  called  Gernons,  Earl  of  Chester. 
These  two  half-brothers,  unstable  and  greedy  politicians  and  soldiers, 
played  considerable  parts  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  and  had  much 
to  say  to  Lincoln  Castle. 

Early  in  the  struggle  in  1140,  Stephen  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  De  Eoumare,  and  created  him  one  of  his  earls,  called  in  derision 
"  pseudo-comites,"  because  they  had  not  the  usual  third  penny  from 
a  county.  Notwithstanding  this  favour,  however,  the  brothers,  a 
few  days  or  weeks  afterwards  took  the  Castle  of  Lincoln  by  surprise, 
turned  out  the  royal  soldiers,  and  held  it  for  Matilda.  Stephen, 
highly  incensed,  marched  at  once  to  Lincoln,  and  supported  by  the 
citizens,  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  from  the  west  front,  that  next  the 
city,  but  on  which  the  ground  was  less  steep  than  within  the  city 
itself.  Earl  lianulph,  on  this,  escaped  from  the  place,  leaving  it,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  charge  of  De  Eoumare,  while  he  went 
to  persuade  his  brother-in-law,  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  come  to 
their  rescue.  Eobert  accordingly  led  a  force  of  10,000  men  in  that 
direction,  and  the  two  earls,  fording  or  swimming  the  Trent  and  the 
marsh  lands  on  its  margin,  were  met  by  the  King  in  person.  The 
result  was  the  Battle  or  "  Joust  of  Lincoln,"  fought  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1 141,  in  which  Stephen  was  taken,  to  be  exchanged  a  short 
time  afterwards  for  Earl  Eobert.  Mr.  Nichols  has  pointed  out  that 
a  certain  Gilbert  de  Gant,  a  young  Lincolnshire  noble,  being  taken 
in  the  battle,  was  married  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  to  his  niece  Eohesia, 
and  was  also  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  which  title  he  retained  till  his 
death,  in  1156.  Mr.  Nichols  suggests  that  Eohesia  was  probably  a 
sister's  daughter,  and  a  co-heiress  of  Lucy  Taillebois  the  first,  and 
therefore  a  co-heir  of  Earl  Aelgar. 

William  de  Eoumare  left  a  son,  who  died  before  him,  and  the 
grandson,  though  holding  a  large  Lincolnshire  estate,  and  in  rank  an 
earl,  never  assumed  the  title  of  Lincoln.  He  died  childless,  1198, 
and  the  title  of  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  dropped  for  a  time,  Alice, 
Earl  Gilbert's  daughter  and  heiress,  being  styled  only  "  Countess 
Alice,  daughter  of  Earl  Gilbert." 

In  1144,  also  at  Christmas,  Earl  Eauulph  was  a  second  time 
bef^ieged  in  Lincoln  Castle  by  King  Stephen,  and  also  without 
success  ;  but  two  years  later,  he,  being  at  the  King's  court,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  had  to  give  up  the  Castle  as  his  ransom.  Once  fairly 
in  possession  of  it,  Stephen  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Lincoln. 

In  1147  their  positions  were  rever;ed,  and  the  cjty  was  attacked 
by  the  earl,   but  without  success,  and  i;i  1151,  he  r)ecame  a  second 
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time  Steplien's  prisoner,  and  so  continued  a  few  months,  until  at  the 
pacilication  of  Wallingford,  iu  1151,  he  was  set  free,  included  in  the 
general  amnesty,  and  received  from  Stephen  the  grant  of  the  City  and 
Castle  already  noticed,  to  be  hefd  until  Tickhill  should  be  restored 
to  him. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Crown  recovered  much  of  its 
power,  and  Lincoln  Castle  seems  to  have  been  dissociated  from  the 
earldom,  although  the  Earl  of  Chester  preserved  a  hold  upon  it. 
Richard  de  Hay  held  the  constableship  in  fee,  and  it  descended  to 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  Nicholaa,  who  married  Gerard  de  Camville, 
who  received  from  Eichard  I.  the  custody  of  the  Castle  and  the  farm 
of  the  revenues  of  the  county.  Gerard,  however,  was  a  partizan  of 
Prince  John,  and  stood  a  siege  in  the  castle  from  Longchamp, 
Chancellor  to  the  absent  Richard.  The  Castle  was  relieved  by  John, 
but  Gerard  lost  his  office  and  farm  in  1194,  until  John  became  King. 
His  widow,  Mcholaa,  held  the  Castle  for  the  king  against  the 
insurgent  lords.  After  the  war,  King  John  visited  Lincoln,  and 
JSTicholaa,  then  of  great  age,  received  him  at  the  east  gate  of  the 
Castle,  and  offered  him  the  keys,  desiring  to  be  relieved  on  account 
of  her  age.  John  gracefully  requested  her  to  retain  the  keys,  and 
she  continued  in  command  through  the  reign  of  John,  and  into  that 
of  Henry  his  son.  Kicholaa  was  sheriff'  of  the  county,  and  a  very 
remarkable  person.  In  her  latter  days  she  had  an  assistant  assigned 
to  her,  and  a  manor  to  support  the  charges  of  her  office.  She  finally 
retired,  and  died  in  1231. 

In  1216,  towards  the  close  of  John's  reign,  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
nephew  to  the  former  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  same  name,  condescended 
to  accept  the  titular  rank  at  the  hands  of  the  invading  French 
Prince  Louis,  and  took  the  city,  but  not  the  Castle.  He  fought  and 
was  taken  at  the  "  Fair  of  Lincoln,"  in  May,  1217,  by  Ranulph  de 
Blondville,Earl  of  Chester,  a  man  of  small  stature  but  a  great  soldier, 
who  added  the  title  of  Lincoln  to  that  of  Chester  four  days  after  the 
battle,  and  held  it  until  he  resigned  it  to  his  sister,  Hawise  de  Quincy, 
in  1232.  The  actual  relief  introduced  into  the  Castle  before  the 
battle  was  led  by  the  notorious  Fulk  de  Breaute. 

The  descent  of  the  constableship  of  the  Castle  is  at  this  point 
rather  obscure.  It  seems,  probably  during  the  minority  of  De 
Camville's  daughter  and  heiress,  Idonea,  to  have  been  administered 
successively  by  Phillip  deLascelles,  Walter  Evermue,  and,  in  1224, 
by  William  de  Longespee  Earl  of  Salisbury,  probably  as  having 
married  Idonea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gerard  de  Camville. 
Whether  their  son  William,  who  died  12r)7,  held  it  is  uncertain,  but 
whatever  rights  he  had  were  united  to  those  of  tlie  Earls  of  Lincoln 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret  Longespee,  to 
Henry  de  Lacy.  Henry  was  descended  from  Hawise  de  Quincy, 
whose  daughter  Margaret  carried  the  earldom  to  her  husband  John 
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(ie  Lacy,  vvlio  died  1240.  Their  son,  Edmond, did  not  live  to  inherit, 
but  by  his  son,  Henry  de  Lacy,  was  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  Longespee,  earl  also  of  Salisbury.  lii  the 
Escheat  Roll,  4th  Edward  XL,  he  is  entered  as  Constable  of  the 
Castle  of  Lincoln. 

Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  married 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  her  right,  of  Lincoln,  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  and  thus  both  the  constableship  and  the  fee  of  the  Castle 
became  absorbed  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  so  in  the  Crown. 
During  the  wars  of  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  the  Castle  was  held 
as  a  military  post  for  the  king.  In  1644  it  fell,  with  the  city,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  finally,  in  1832,  was  sold  to  the 
county. 

The  Pipe  and  Close  Rolls  contain  many  entries  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  III.,  relating  to  the  Castle, 
sometimes  for  repairs,  sometimes  for  manacles  for  prisoners,  some- 
times for  sustentation  of  soldiers.  There  are  orders  for  storing  corn, 
for  "  balistae  ad  strumum  "  and  "  ad  turnum,"  the  former  worked  by 
hand,  the  latter  by  a  winch.  In  1225,  we  read  of  repairs  to  the 
Castle,  to  the  "Tour  de  Luce,"  and  to  the  barbican.  Even  in 
Domesday,  we  have  Waldin,  ingeniator  :  Heppo,  balistarius  ;  and 
Ody,  arbalistarius. 


ADDENDA. 


The  Castle  of  Lincoln  has  for  many  centuries  served  as  the 
common  prison  for  the  County  of  Lincoln.  "  The  custody  of 
felons,"  writes  Mr.  Willson,*  "  and  other  prisoners  within  the  county, 
but  exclusive  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  with  its  own  county  or  liberty, 
always  appertained  to  the  couvstableship  of  the  Castle;  and  the 
Assizes  and  Sheriffs'  Courts  were  always  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Castle."  Considerable  repairs  were  effected  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Chief  Justice  Monson  (died  1583)  and 
others  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  county,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  Castle  more  suitable  as  a  place  of  confinement,  and  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Assizes.  In  a  manuscript  survey  of  the  Castle  and  Bail 
taken  1608,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  Mr.  Justice  Monson  and  others 
had  spent  great  costs  for  the  building  of  convenient  places  for  the 
setting  of  the  Justices  of  Assize,  and  strengthening  the  Gaol ;  yet, 

*  Proceedings  of  Archceological  InslUute,  U.S.,  p.  244. 
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nevertheless,  the  walls  were  much  out  of  repair."  In  a  Parliament- 
ary survey,  taken  in  1652,  the  Castle  is  stated  to  be  ''j^arcell  of  the 
possessions  of  Charles  Stuart,  late  King  of  England,  as  in  right  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Lancaster,"  having  "  formerly  been  held  of  the  Honour 
Bolingbroke."  At  that  time,  the  buildings  "  within  the  walls  of 
adjoining  to  the  Gaol,"  consisted  of  "  a  Seller,  a  Hall,  a  Parlor,  a 
Kitchen  or  Buttery,  a  large  Dining  Room  with  4  Chambers  and  4 
Garretts  over ;  also  the  Shire  House,  wherein  the  General  Assizes 
and  Quarter  Sessions  are  held,  and  the  Gaol  for  the  County." 

In  the  survey  of  1608,  the  Commissioner,  "  Ealph  Tresswell, 
Gent."  reports  "  that  tliere  was  formerly  a  Market  and  two  Fairs  in 
the  Bail,  the  tolls  of  which,  if  revived,  would  be  worth  to  His 
Majesty  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  Also  there  used  to  be  an 
arrest  of  the  bocly  on  actions  in  the  same  liberty,  commenced  in 
the  memory  of  the  Jurors."  The  question  was  raised  whether  "  the 
"  Chequer,"  i.e.,  the  little  square  between  the  two  western  gates  of 
the  Close,  of  which  the  outer  is  now  demolished,  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's,  or  the  Chequer,  Church  on  the  north  side,  was  not 
"  within  the  Butts  and  Bounds  of  the  Bail."  The  jurors  expressed 
a  doubt  on  the  point,  for  wdiich  they  were  soundly  rated  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  their  good  faith  called  in  question.  The  Com- 
missioner charged  them  with  having  been  "  so  wrought  upon  by 
Mr.  Lancelot  Porster  and  others  of  the  Jurors  as  to  refuse  to  deliver 
by  verdict  what  they  had  first  pretended."  "  I  was  well  informed," 
pursues  Mr.  Tresswell,  "  by  men  of  good  accompt  and  discretion, 
that  would  willingly  further  His  Majestie's  service  that  the  said 
Chequer  with  buildings  doth  belong  to  His  Majestic  and  hath 
heretofore  ben  the  Dukes  of  Lancasters  with  the  buildings  apper- 
teyning  to  yt,  belonging  to  His  Majesties  bayle  of  Lincolne  of  His 
Honor  of  Bollingbroke  of  his  Dutchie  of  Lancaster.  And  the  said 
Chequer  is  deteyned  by  the  Maisters  and  Churchmen  of  Lyncolne 
Mynster,  and  is  worth  by  the  yeare  twenty  merks  concealed  and 
deteyned  from'  His  Majesty."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
pretext  this  claim  of  the  Crown  to  "  the  Chequer  "  could  have  been 
based,  the  ground  having  belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from 
time  immemorial ;  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  double  gateways  were  erected  by  the  license 
of  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1284,  and  fortified  by  that  of  his  son  Edward  II., 
A.D.  1319.  The  "Chequer  Church,"  as  St.  Mary  Magdalene's, 
is  still  usually  called  by  the  common  people,  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton  in  1317,  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Minster.  Certain 
it  is  the  claim  was  not  pressed,  and  the  finding  of  the  jury,  which 
provoked  such  severe  animadversions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Tresswell,  was  allowed  to  stand  good. 

The  above  mentioned  survey  of  1608  preserves  the  names  of 
several  distinct  holdings  comprised  within  the  liberty  of  the  Castle, 
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i.e.,  *Uhe  North  Dyke,"  "the  West  Castle  Dyke,"  ''the  North 
Knowl,"  "Magdalen's  Dunghill,"  evidently  the  lay  stall  for  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  parish,  "  Denny's  Dyke,"  "  South  Castle  Dyke 
and  South  Knowl,"  "  Hangman's  Dyke,"  "  Springthorpe  Dyke," 
the  "  Battle  Place,"  &c.  This  last  named  holding  derived  its  name 
of  "  Battle  Place,"  not  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed  from  any 
battle  fought  there,  but  from  being  the  spot  where  the  lists  were 
set,  and  the  court  erected  for  the  ancient  "  wager  of  battle,"  which 
did  not  actually  cease  among  us  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  continued  legally  in  force  to  a  much  more 
modern  period."^  Battle  Place  was  a  piece  of  2|  acres  to  the  west 
of  the  Castle,  parallel  to  the  "  West  Dykings,"  now  chiefly  included 
within  the  gardens  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Asylum  Road 
running  over  the  remainder.  The  mention  of  "the  Towers  adjoyning 
Castle  Gate  "  shews  that  the  Barbican  beyond  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  Castle  was  still  standing.  Indeed  it  was  not  taken  down 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Grand  Jury,  in  1790, 
having  presented  the  "  avenue,  entrance,  and  passage  from  the  Castle 
Hill "  as  "  narrow,  ruinous,  and  unsafe,"  powers  were  given  by  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  Sir  N.  Grose  and  the  Grand  Jury  "  to  take 
down  the  ancient  turrets  and  bulwarks  belonging  to  the  Castle  of 
Lincoln,"  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  requested  to  give  effect  to  the 
presentment.  Mr.  W.  Brooke  states  that  the  Barbican  extended  as 
far  eastward  as  the  Judgps'  Lodgings,  and  that  some  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  cellars  under  the  County  News  Room. 

*  The  last  trial  by  battle  that  was  waged  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1571,  and  was  held  in  Tothill  Fields  "  non  sine 
magnd  jurisioTisitltorun  pertu?'batione"  writes  Sir  H.  Spelman,  who  witnessed  it.  A  case 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  in  1631,  and  another  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham, 
where  the  bishop  was  the  fountain  of  legal  jurisdiction  seven  years,  late  in  1G38.  The  whole 
procedure  of  this  judicial  ceremonial,  so  utterly  strange  to  our  modern  notions,  and  preserving 
the  old  idea  of  the  personal  interference  of  Divine  Providence  to  maintain  the  right,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  ordeal,  may  be  seen  drawn  out  at  length  in  Blackstorie  s  Co/nnientariei. 

E.  V. 
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>S^.  Oswald,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Bardney  A  hhey,  and  the  Christian- 
ization  of  Lincolnslnre. — By  Eev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A., 
Canon  Residentiary  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

The  introduction  of  a  Paper  on  Bardney  Abbey  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Horncastle  may  seem  to  require  some  apology.  The  reason 
of  the  selection  is  that  when  the  place  of  the  present  aimual 
excursion  was  originally  arranged,  it  was  intended  that  on  the  second 
day  visits  should  be  paid  to  the  site  of  that  famous  Benedictine 
house,  together  with  those  of  the  adjacent  religious  houses,  Stixwold 
and  Tupholme.  But  on  a  survey  of  the  ground  it  was  found  so 
barren  that  it  was  felt  to  be  wiser  to  alter  the  plan,  and  adopt  the 
route  which  has  to-day  been  taken.  At  Stixwold,  Lucy  de  Taillbois' 
Cistercian  ^N'unnery  has  entirely  passed  away ;  some  architectural 
fragments  dug  up  from  time  to  time  and  some,  broken  sepulchral 
slabs  alone  remaining  to  tell  of  the  dignity  of  the  foundation  and 
beauty  of  the  fabric.  The  Priemonstratensian  Abbey  of  Allan  and 
Gilbert  de  Nevile  at  Tupholme  has  a  little  more  to  show.  But  it 
is  very  little.  The  remains  are  limited  to  one  wall  of  the  refectory, 
with  a  row  of  lancet  windows  and  the  trefoil-arched  reading  pulpit ; 
a  beautiful  fragment,  but  not  a  sufficient  object  for  a  day's  excursion. 
At  Bardney,  by  far  the  greatest  house  of  the  three,  still  less 
appears.  The  moated  site  is  all  that  is  left  to  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  great  Lincolnshire  abbeys. 
The  work  of  the  destroyer,  therefore,  having  been  so  thoroughly 
done  on  these  once  hallowed  sites,  the  local  committee  wisely 
judged  that  nothing  but  disappointment  could  result  from  adhering 
to  the  plan  originally  laid  down,  and  decided  on  adopting  another 
route  for  to-day's  excursion.  But  though  the  excursion  could  be 
changed,  it  was  too  late  to  prepare  a  new  memoir  worthy  of  being 
laid  before  the  distinguished  company  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing,  and,  therefore,  I  have  to  appear  before  you  this  evening 
to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  disquisition  on  a  subject  with  which 
a  Horncastle  meeting  would  seem  to  have  but  a  very  remote 
connection. 

The  great  mitred  Abbey  of  Bardney,  from  the  early  history  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  a  page,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important,  so  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  the  very  earliest  monastic  foundation  in  Lincolnshire. 
Its  history  takes  us  back  to  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity  to 
find  a  footing  among  the  heathen  population  of  our  county,  and 
transports  us  to  a  time  Mdien  the  scenes  now  being  enacted  in  the 
heathen  lands  in  which  Christian  missionaries  are  labouring  to  plant 
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the  true  faith,  were  passing  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  the 
Witham.  It  is  often  said  that  "  history  reproduces  itself."  Nowhere 
is  this  more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
disappointments  and  apparent  faihires  of  our  present  missionary- 
work,  which  are  often  so  strongly  dwelt  upon  to  discredit  the  enter- 
prise, are  no  more  than  the  propagators  of  the  faith  of  ClirisL  have 
always  met  with,  while  we  may  read  many  a  needful  lesson  of 
encouragement  and  hope  from  the  ultimate  success  of  their  evangel- 
istic labours. 

To  understand  the  circumstances  which  rendered  the  early- 
years  of  Bardney  illustrious,  I  must  ask  you  to  go  back  with  me 
to  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conversion.  You  will 
remember  that  St.  Augustine's  first  successes,  in  the  baptism 
of  Ethelbert  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  south-east  of  our  island,  were  followed  by  a  Pagan  re-action. 
The  monarchs  of  Kent  and  Essex  returned  to  their  ancestral  creed, 
and  were  followed  by  their  people,  whose  acceptance  of  Christianity 
had  been  but  nominal.  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  fled 
from  the  approaching  storm.  Lawrence,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  only  deterred  from  imitating  their  example  by  a  vision. 
Mercia,  the  march  or  border  land  against  the  Welsh,  which 
extended  its  sway  over  our  own  province  of  Lindsey,  had  not  yet 
had  its  heathenism  disturbed  by  Christian  missionaries.  The  great 
realm  of  the  Northumbrians,  stretching  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Forth,  was,  in  both  its  divisions  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  exclusively 
Pagan.  "Darkness  covered  the  land,  gross  darkness  the  people." 
But  this  heathen  night  was  not  destined  to  be  enduring.  In  625  a 
feeble  light  was  kindled  in  Northumbria,  which  was  eventually  to 
illumine  this  side  of  England.  Canon  Robertson  has  remarked,  in 
his  excellent  History  of  the  English  Church,-^^  on  the  uniformity 
which  characterises  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  the  various 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  "  Missionaries  meet  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion ;  the  King,  after  some  prudent  hesitation,  becomes  a  convert, 
but  his  successors  relapse  into  heathenism,  until  after  a  time  the 
throne  is  filled  by  a  prince  who  has  learnt  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  exile,  and  the  profession  of  the  faith  is  restored.  Matrimonial 
alliances  contribute  their  important  aid  to  the  spread  of  religion." 
We  find  several  of  these  features  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of 
Northumbria.  This  was  efi'ected  under  King  Edwin,  the  son  of 
that  monarch  whose  name  and  that  of  his  kingdom  have  given 
occasion  to  the  famihar  play  on  words  when  St.  Gregory  saw  the 
fair-haired  blue-eyed  Angles — iion  Angli,  seel  Angeli — in  the  slave 
market  at  Rome,  and  foretold  that  Alleluias  should  be  sung  in 
the  Kingdom  of  MWq  by  the  Deirans  rescued  de  ira  Dei.     Edwin, 

*  Vol.  ii.  70 
VOL.  XIII.,  PT.   IT.  F 
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dethroned  when  a  child  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelfrid,  the 
Eavager,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Court  of  the  half  leavened  Pagan, 
Eedwald,  the  King  of  the  East  Angles,  who,  though  a  baptized 
Christian,  maintained  the  altars  of  the  old  heathen  gods  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Christ.  Dissuaded  by  his  Queen,  whose  name  one 
would  gladly  know,  from  yielding  to  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
usurper,  Eedwald  refused  to  surrender  the  royal  fugitive,  who,  thus 
early  schooled  to  trial,  was  being  prepared  by  the  stern  discipline 
of  suffering  for  the  great  future  that  was  before  him.  Eestored  to 
his  throne  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Eedwald,  a.d.  616,  by  a  decisive 
battle  in  which  Ethelfrid  was  defeated  and  slain,  Edwin,  still  a 
Pagan,  sought  the  hand  of  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert, 
the  first  Christian  King  of  Kent,  and  the  Merovingian  Bertha.  His 
request,  at  first  refused  by  her  brother.  King  Eadbald,  lest  the  faith 
and  sacraments  of  the  true  God  should  be  profaned,  was  ultimately 
acceded  to  on  the  stipulation,  previously  made  in  the  case  of  her  mother 
Bertha,  of  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  To  this  marriage  Lincoln- 
shire and  i^[ottinghamshire  not  unremotely  owe  their  Christianity. 
When  Ethelburga  left  her  brother's  court  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
saintly  Paulinus,  who,  before  his  departure,  w^as  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  see  of  York,  which  the  well  organised  scheme  of  the  far- 
sighted  Gregory  had  designated  from  the  first  as  the  seat  of  a 
northern  metropolitan.  The  interesting  events  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  conversion  of  Edwin,  who  was  baptized  by  Paulinus 
in  the  humble  wooden  church  that  first  rose  on  the  site  of  the  now 
glorious  Minster  of  York,  on  Easter  Sunday,  627,  are  well  known 
through  the  touching  narrative  of  Bede.*  Familiar  also  to  us  all 
is  the  History  of  the  signal  success  that  attended  the  preaching 
of  Paulinus  to  the  Angles  of  Lindsey — the  conversion  of  Blecca, 
the  Governor  of  Lincoln,  and  his  household,  the  erection  of  a 
stone  church,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  those  early  missionary 
days,  the  ruins  of  which  were  seen  by  Bede,t  in  which  Honorius, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated  by  his  brother 
metropolitan,  and  the  baptism  of  vast  multitudes  by  Paulinus  in 
the  river  Trent  at  Torksey.  A  thread,  slender  but  most  real, 
connects  the  Abbey  of  Bardney  with  this  missionary  work  of  the 
first  Archbishop  of  York  among  our  heathen  forefathers.  At 
Partney,  near  Spilsby,  was  a  cell  of  Bardney,  nearly  coeval  with 
the  mother  abbey.  Of  this  cell  Deda  was  the  first  Abbot — a  man, 
writes  Bede,  of  singular  veracity.  Deda  had  seen  and  talked  with 
one  of  Paulinus'  original  converts,  a  very  old  man,  who  told  him 
that  he  himself  had  been  baptized  by  Paulinus  in  the  Trent  at 
noonday,  with  many  others,  in  the  presence  of  Edwin  the  King. 
With  the  garrulity  of  age  he  was  fond  of  describing  the  personal 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  c.  14.  f  ■^-  c.  16. 
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appearance  of  the  Apostle  of  Lindsey.  Looking  back  through 
twelve  centuries  and  a  half  his  words  shew  us  what  manner  of  man 
Paulinus  was.  His  face  and  complexion  shewed  his  Italian  parent- 
age. We  see  him  very  tall,  with  somewhat  of  a  stoop,  his  hair 
black,  his  face  emaciated,  his  nose  very  thin  and  aquiline,  his  whole 
aspect  venerable  and  awe  inspiring.  Would  that  we  had  as  lifelike 
a  portrait  of  every  great  missionary  bishop  as  this  of  Paulinus  of 
York,  baptising  the  men  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lindsey  in  the 
river  Trent.* 

But,  however  promising  the  appearances,  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Lindsey.  Edwin 
fell  in  battle  at  Hatfield  Chase,  near  Doncaster,  October  12,  633, 
when  the  Northumbrian  forces  received  a  disastrous  defeat  from 
the  fierce  heathen  Penda  of  Mercia,  and  the  still  more  savage 
Christian  Caedwalla,  monarch  of  North  Wales,  '•  with  whom 
animosity  of  race  was  stronger  than  community  of  religion" 
(Milman  ii.  66).  Thus  appeared  to  cruml)le  away  in  one  day  "  the 
whole  noble  but  unstable  edifice  of  Christianity  so  laboriously 
raised  in  the  north  of  this  island  by  the  noble  and  true-hearted 
Edwin,  the  gentle  and  devoted  Ethelburga,  and  the  patient  and 
indefatigable  Paulinus."  The  prospect  seemed  so  hopeless  that 
Paulinus  felt  it  the  truest  wisdom  to  leave  Northumbria,  and 
reverting  to  his  first  office  of  guardian  of  Ethelburga,  sailed  away 
with  the  widowed  Queen  into  Kent,  to  the  court  of  her  royal 
brother  Eadbald,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Eochester,  in  which  eleven  years  afterwards,  a.d.  644, 
he  died.  But  God's  work  never  dies.  "  Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  joyful  gladness  for  such  as  are  true-hearted."  The 
Church  that  seemed  hopelessly  overthiown  under  Edwin  was 
destined  to  rise  again  under  his  nephew,  the  sainted  King 
Oswald,  associated  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Bardney,  one  of  the  most  attractive  characters  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  whose  wonder-working  remains  were 
long  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  abbey.  Oswald  came 
of  a  stock  apparently  the  least  likely  to  produce  a  saint  and  an 
evangelist.  He  was  the  son  of  the  savage  Ethelfrid — designated 
by  Bede  "the  ravening  wolf  of  Holy  Writ."  But  his  father's 
defeat  and  death  snapped  the  tradition  of  fierce  heathendom. 
"  Exile  seems,"  writes  Montalembert,  "  to  have  been  the  necessary 
and  salutary  apprenticeship  of  the  Northumbrian  kings."  After 
his  father's  overthrow,  while  yet.  a  child,  he  sought  refuge 
among  the  Scots,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  one  elder 
and  one  younger,  Eanfrid  and  Oswy.  From  the  Scottish  monks, 
the  disciples  of  St.  Columba,  the  young  princes  learned  the  Christian 

*  "Vir  longEe  staturaj,  paululum  incurvns,  Tiigro  capillo,  facie  macilenta,  naso  adunco 
pertenui  venerabilis  simul  et  terribilis  aspe  tri.'"— Bede,  IJist.  Ecdes.,  lib  ii.,  c.  16. 
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faith,  and  received  tlie  sacrament  of  baptism.  On  Edwin's  death, 
Eanfrid  succeeded  to  tlie  vacant  throne.  But  his  reign  was  short 
and  inglorious.  He  fell  away  from  the  faith  to  heathenism,  and 
was  soon  after  murdered  by  the  brutal  Caed walla.  The  seventeen 
years  spent  in  exile  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  Oswald.  The 
instructions  of  the  holy  men  of  lona  had  a  lasting  influence  on  his 
noble  heart.  This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the  victory  achieved 
by  him  over  Caedwalla  at  Heavensfield,  near  Hexham,"^  after  his 
own  hands  had  helped  to  rear  the  cross  of  wood  which  was  to  be 
the  inspiring  token  to  his  small  army  of  tlie  place  of  their  trust,  and 
the  source  of  their  triumph.  iSTor  can  we  now  narrate  how  when, 
through  the  successes  by  which  this  victory  was  followed  up,  God 
had,  in  the  words  of  Bede,  given  him  a  kingdom  vaster  than  that 
of  any  of  his  ancestors,  extending  at  once  over  Britons,  Scots,  Ficts, 
and  Angles,  his  first  and  dearest  thought  was  to  bring  back  and 
ensure  the  peace  and  triumph  in  Northumbria  of  that  faith  which 
had  been  the  consolation  of  his  exile.  The  narrative  of  the  mission 
of  Aidan,  the  monk  of  lona,  whose  sweetness  and  forbearance 
triumphed  where  the  sternness  and  austerity  of  his  predecessor 
Gorman  had  failed,  is  so  full  of  deep  and  touching  interest  that  I 
pass  it  over  unwillingly.  In  Oswald,  Aidan  had  not  a  patron  only, 
but  an  interpreter  ;  the  king  himself,  Bede  tells  us,  employing  the 
knowledge  of  the  Geltic  tongue  he  had  acquired  during  his  banish- 
ment to  translate  to  the  nobles  and  generals  of  his  court  the  sermons 
of  the  missionary,  not  yet  familiar  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
The  isle,  or  as  we  may  rather  call  it,  the  demi-isle  of  Lindisfarne — 

"  For  with  the  flow  and  ebb  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle  ; 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands  twice  every  day 
The  pilgrims  to  tlie  shrine  find  way, 
Twice  every  day  the  waves  etiace 
Of  staves  and  sandal'd  feet  the  trace." — Marmion. 

destined  to  still  wider  celebrity  as  the  Holy  Isle  of  St.  Guthbert, 
was  selected  by  the  Geltic  mcmk  as  his  monastic  seat,  from  its 
resemblance  to  his  beloved  home  iu  the  island  of  lona.t  Thence 
the  light  of  the  gospel  slmne  widely  along  the  wave  beaten  shores 
and  spread  to  the  bleak  hills  and  wooded  })lains  of  Northumbria. 
Through  the  unwearied  efforts  of  king  and  bishop,  vieing  with  one 
another  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls, 
every  day,  writes  Bede,  saw  the  (Christian  religion  spreading  wider 
and  taking  deeper  root ;  every  day  joyous  crowds  hastened  to  feed 
on  the  divine  word,  and  to  plunge  in  the  waters  of  baj^tism  ;  evrey 
day  numerous   churches  flanked  by  monastei'ies  and  schools  rose 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  20.  iii.  1 .    Heavensfield  may  te  identified  with  an  elevated 

plate.iu  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hexham,  in  the  comer  of  which  stands  a  liir.le  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Oswald. — Memorials  of  /J earham,  Ed.  yurtecs  See,  i.,  Pref.  xi.-xiii. 
t  Bede,  Hist.  Ecceles.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  S. 
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from  the  soil.  Every  day  new  missionaries,  all  monks,  Bede  is 
careful  to  tell  us,  full  of  zeal  and  fervour,  arrived  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  help  on  the  desire  of  Oswald's  heart,  the  evangelisation 
of  his  subjects.  Nor  was  Oswald's  piety  of  a  weak  and  womanish 
character.  That  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  sterner  and  more 
vigorous  qualities  necessary  for  one  called  by  God  to  rule  over  men 
is  shown  both  by  his  victorious  campaigns  and  the  consequent  en- 
largement of  his  dominions,  and  also  by  his  success  in  moulding 
the  two  adverse  bodies  of  his  population,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hostile  provinces  of  Deira  and  Bernica,  into  one  united,  happy,  and 
peaceful  kingdom.  In  the  whole  of  the  history  of  these  early 
times — so  unjustly,  may  we  say  ignorantly  1  compared  by  Milton 
to  the  "  squabbles  of  kites  and  crows  " — there  is  no  finer  and  nobler 
form  than  that  of  8t.  Oswald,  nor  one  on  which  the  mind  rests  with 
calmer  satisfaction. 

"  But  all  this  prosperity  of  church  and  kingdom  was  soon  to 
end  as  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  ends  here  below."  It  was 
God's  will  that  the  Northumbrian  Church  should  once  more  pass 
through  the  storm  of  heathen  persecution.  The  fierce  old  savage, 
Penda  of  Mercia,  was  still  alive,  preserved,  it  would  almost  seem, 
through  a  reign  of  half  a  century  to  be  the  scourge  of  Christ's 
Church — the  instrument  of  her  salutary  but  painful  discipline. 
The  possession  of  Lincolnshire  was  long  the  cause  of  fierce  rivalry, 
both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  between  Mercia  and  Northumbria. 
Borderlands  are  always  debatable  grounds.  When  Oswald, 
whose  claim  to  their  submission  had  ever  been  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  men  of  Lindsey,  crossed  the  river  Trent  and  invaded  the 
province,  Penda  met  him  at  the  head  of  the  combined  forces  of 
Britons  and  Mercians.  A  two  years'  sanguinary  war  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Masserfield — the  place  of  which  is 
still  unknown,  some  placing  it  at  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  others 
at  Oswestry — when  the  Northumbrians  sustained  a  complete  defeat, 
— August  5th,  642 — and  Oswald — the  great,  beloved  Oswald — fell 
at  the  early  age  of  38.'^'  His  last  words,  his  last  thoughts,  his  last  at 
prayers,  were  for  the  souls  of  his  army.  "  My  God,"  said  he,  as  he 
fell  on  the  earth,  encircled  with  enemies,  overwhelmed  with 
numbers,  and  already,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  writes,  "carrying 
a  forest  of  spears  in  his  breast,"  "  My  God,  have  mercy  on  their 
souls."  This  last  cry  of  this  voung  Christian  hero  was  never 
forgotten  by  the  Saxon  people,  and  as  Bede  tells  us,  passed  into  a 
proverb  to  indicate  those  who,  giving  their  life  to  prayer,  close  it 
with  the  words  of  supplication  on  their  lips.  "  Ur/de  dicitnt  in 
proverbio  Deus  miserere  animahus,  dixit  Osioald  cadens  in  tei'va.""^ 

*  Bede,  u.  ,?.,,]ib.  iii.,  o.  9. 
t  Bede,  n.  s.,  c.  12. 
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*' Gentle  and  strong,  serious  and  sincere,  pions  and  intelligent, 
humble  and  bold,  active  and  gracious,  a  soldier  and  a  missionary, 
a  king  and  a  martyr,  slain  in  the  flower  of  his  age  on  the  field  of 
battle,  fighting  for  his  country,  and  praying  for  his  subjects,  where," 
exclaims  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  "  where  shall  we  find  in  all 
history  a  hero  more  nearly  approaching  the  ideal,  more  richly 
gifted,  more  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
more  completely  forgotten  ? "  The  fierce  old  heathen  Penda  was 
not  content  with  having  slain  his  young  rival.  He  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  his  lifeless  body.  He  had  his  head  and  his  hands 
severed  from  his  trunk  and  set  up  on  stakes  on  the  battle  field. 
There  they  remained  till  the  next  year,  when  his  brother  and 
avenger,  Oswy,  carried  them  away,  his  head  to  Lindisfarne,  his 
hands  to  the  chapel  of  Bamborough  Castle.  What  became  of  his 
body  after  the  battle  we  know  not.  Perhaps  the  loving  care  of 
some  with  whom  duty  to  the  dead  weighed  more  than  the  wrath  of 
the  king  provided  for  it  a  temporary  resting  place  until  the  sacred 
remains  were  transferred  by  his  niece  Ostryth,  the  daughter  of 
Oswy,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mercians,  Penda's  third 
son,  to  the  Abbey  of  Bardney.  Again  we  trace  how  apparent 
discomfiture  is  the  precursor  of  final  triumph.  Thirteen  years 
afterwards  we  once  more  find  the  forces  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia  opposed  to  one  another  on  the  field.  Penda,  with  a 
courage  unchilled  by  eighty  summers,  and  a  hatred  of  Christianity 
bitter  to  the  last,  again  commands  his  Mercians.  Oswy,  Oswald's 
brother  and  successor,  leads  the  Northumbrians.  The  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  near  Leeds,  November  15, 
A.D.  655.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Mercians.  Penda,  with  a  dauntless  heart  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
fell  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  fighting  for  his  ancestral 
faith.  The  victory  was  complete  and  decisive.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Christian  kings  of  Northumbria  was  established,  and 
Paganism  received  its  death  blow  in  the  removal  of  its  last  and 
most  obstinate  champion,  whose  children,  by  one  of  those  amazing 
transformations  which  testify  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  were 
destined  to  become  intrepid  adherents  of  the  faith  their  father  had 
destroyed.  Of  his  eiglit  children,  the  three  sons,  Peada,  Wulfhere, 
and  Ethelred,  who  reigned  successively  over  the  Mercians,  were 
celebrated  for  their  religious  zeal,  while  three  of  his  daughters,  two 
of  whom  are  counted  as  saints  in  the  English  calendar,  took  the 
vows  and  ended  their  days  in  the  cloister. 

It  was  the  third  of  these  royal  sons,  Ethelred,  wi\o  came  to  the 
throne  a.d.  675,  whose  Queen,  Ostryth,  was  the  cause  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  relics  of  her  uncle  St.  Oswald  to  the  Abbey  of  Bardney. 
How  long  before  that  Abbey  had  been  founded,  and  by  whom,  we 
are  ignorant.      The  monks  told  Leland  that  they  knew  not  who 
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their  founder  was.  One  chronicle  states  that  it  was  founded  by 
Ethelred  himself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  establishment  was  regarded 
with  great  favour  by  that  monarch  and  his  queen  It  contained 
300  monks,  not  following  the  Celtic  rule  of  lona  like  those  of 
Lindisfarne,  but  ftiithful  adherents  of  the  Eoman  Church.  As  a 
proof  of  her  love  for  this  monastery,  Ostryth  desired  that  it  should 
be  enriched  with  the  precious  treasure  of  the  bones  of  her  sainted 
uncle.  The  waggon  freighted  with  this  sacred  load  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery  as  it  was  growing  dusk.*  The 
monks  of  Bardney  refused  to  open  their  doors  to  receive  the  remains 
of  one  who  had  fallen  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  their  land  under 
his  alien  yoke.  "  We  know  well,"  said  they,  "  that  he  is  a  saint, 
but  he  is  not  of  our  country  ;  we  are  men  of  Lindsey,  an<l  Lindsey  has 
never  owned  the  sway  of  Northumbria.  We  cannot  receive  the  body 
of  one  who  sought  to  reign  over  us  by  force."  Deaf  to  the  expostu- 
lations and  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  the  monks  kept  their  gates 
obstinately  closed,  and  the  royal  corpse  had  to  remain  all  night  to  the 
open  air.  A  tent  was  spread  over  it  by  the  attendants,  to  guard  the 
relics  from  desecration.  That  night  a  sign  was  shown  from  heaven. 
A  pillar  of  light  stood  over  the  car  and  seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky. 
It  was  seen  far  and  wide,  so  that,  as  Bede  tell  us,  nearly  all  Lindsey 
was  witness  of  this  miraculous  attestation  to  the  honour  with  which 
Oswald  was  regarded  by  heaven.  ISText  morning  the  monks,  no 
longer  reluctant  to  admit  the  hallowed  bones,  prayed  earnestly  to 
be  permitted  to  receive  the  remains  of  one  so  dear  to  God.  The 
bones  were  carefully  washed  and  deposited  in  a  shrine  within  the 
church^  above  which  was  hung  his  banner  of  purple  and  gold, 
betokening  his  two-fold  dignity  as  saint  and  king.  The  water  in 
which  the  bones  had  being  washed  was  poured  out  reverently  in  a 
corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  the  earth  which  it  had  moistened 
became  gifted  with  miraculous  power.  It  is  recorded  how  men  in 
after  times  eagerly  scraped  up  the  dust,  and,  putting  it  in  water, 
administered  it  to  the  sick,  who  were  forthwith  healed,  and  how 
the  most  earnestly  coveted  gift  the  Queen  Ostryth  could  bestow  on 
the  Abbess  Ethelhilda,  the  head  of  another  religious  house  of 
Lindsey,  when  visiting  her  at  Bardney,  was  some  of  the  consecrated 
dust  enclosed  in  a  casket.  This  early  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Bardney  closes  with  the  monastic  profession  of  Ethelred.  Adopting 
the  custom  of  which  the  Merovingian  dynasty  had  supplied  so 
many  instances  in  France,  and  which  was  followed  so  extensively 
by  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  houses,  in  a.d.  704  Ethelred 
laid  aside  his  royal  crown  and  purple  robe  for  the  cowl  and  tonsure, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  "  was  shorn  a 
monk,"  in  the  Abbey  of   Bardney.       The  sad  fate  of  his  Queen, 

*  Bede,  u.«.,o.  11. 
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Ostryth,  who,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  nobles  of  Mercia  in  a.d.  697,  may  have  contributed  to  render 
him  weary  of  the  world,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  which  he  had  had 
such  large  experience  in  himself  and  his  family.  Of  his  monastic 
life  no  records  remain.  Its  holy  monotony  probably  afforded  little 
to  record.  He  survived  his  queen  nineteen  years,  and  died  a.d.  716. 
He  was  probably  interred  in  the  church  of  the  abbey,  making  the 
second  holy  king  whose  remains  it  enshrined.  Local  tradition 
assigns  a  large  barrow  near  the  abbey  as  Ethelred's  burial  place, 
and  points  to  the  name  of  "  Coney  garth,''  "  King's  mead,"  in 
support  of  its  truth.  But  a  monk  ceased  to  be  a  king,  and,  in 
death  as  in  life,  would  share  the  common  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  barrow  and  the  title  indicate  the  sepulture 
of  another  of  the  royal  line  of  Mercia,  whose  name  has  perished. 
I  cannot  close  tliis  page  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christianisation 
of  Lindsey  better  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  Count  de 
Montalembert.  "  The  entire  nai-rative  is  very  confused,  very 
obscure,  in  great  measure  unknown,  and  much  forgotten.  But 
across  these  darkling  foundations  of  the  primitive  history  of 
Christian  races  stirs  everywhere  a  potent  and  heroic  breatli,  the 
breath  of  life,  of  the  true  and  noble  life — that  breath  which  has 
made  out  of  the  confused  masses  of  barbarism  those  modern 
Christian  nations,  free  and  manly,  among  whom  the  place  held  by 
England  is  known  to  all." 


A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  of  King  Henri/  the  Fourth  to  the  Abbey 
of  Bardney,  August  21st,  IJfiS. — By  Eev.  Edmund  Venables, 
M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

The  following  curious  narrative  is  translated  from  the  original 
Latin,  preserved,  with  some  provoking  lacunm,  in  Hearne's  Appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  Leland's  Colledanm  *  Hearne  tells 
us  that  he  had  found  the  fragment  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Oswald,  (who,  it  will  be  remembered 
was  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  Abbey  of  Bardney,  which 
boasted  of  possessing  some  of  his  wonder-working  relics),  belonging 
to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  whose  brother,  Richard  Rawlinson, 
the  learned  Oxford  antiquary,  copied  it  for  him  from  the  original 
text. 

*  Vol.  vi.,  p.  300.  Richardson's  ^ition.     Lond.  1770. 
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In  addition  to  the  interest  this  sliort  page  of  royal  biography 
can  hardly  fail  to  excite  by  its  gra})hic  details,  this  narrative  has  a 
special  historical  value,  as  atibrding  evidence  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Henry  IV.  to  his  native  county,  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  former  chroniclers.  The  documents  contained  in 
Rymer's  Faedcra  enable  us  to  trace  Henry's  movements  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1406,  but  they  are  quite  silent  as  to  any 
journey  into  Lincolnshire.  In  that  year  the  King  was  with  his 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  March  1st, — April  3rd,  April  25th, — 
June  19th,  and  Oct.  13th,— Dec.  22nd.  From  the  3rd  to  tlie  25th 
of  April  he  was  at  Windsor,  ill.  The  occasion  which  brought  him  to 
the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  was  the  sailing  of  his  second 
daughter  Philippa,  from  King's  Lynn,  to  join  her  betrothed  husband, 
Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  at  his  capital. 
Henry  IV.,  with  his  second  Queen,  Joanna,  left  London  towards  the 
end  of  July,  to  accompany  the  young  princess,  who  was  only  in  her 
14th  year,  to  the  place  of  her  embarkation  for  her  ill-starred  nup- 
tials. On  the  24th  of  July,  the  royal  party  were  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Thetford,  and  in  due  time  reached 
King's  Lynn,  whence  the  Lady  Philippa  set  sail  on  the  11th  of 
August.  *  The  ten  days  between  the  embarkation  of  his  daughter  and 
the  date  of  the  visit  to  Bardney,  given  in  this  document  (Aug.  21st) 
would  give  ample  time  for  a  leisurely  journey.  We  are  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  Henry's  special  object  was  in  coming  into 
Lincolnshire,  and  visiting  Bardney.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  being  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  kingdom  to 
revisit  his  birth-place,  the  Castle  of  Bolingbroke,  and  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  might  help 
to  divert  the  sad  thoughts  the  recent  parting  from  his  young 
daughter  could  not  fail  to  awaken.  Besides,  the  King  was  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  sons,  the  Lords  Thomas  and  Humphrey,  lads 
of  18  and  16.  Fathers  are  the  same,  all  the  world  over,  and  they 
have  few  pleasures  greatev  than  to  shew  their  sons  the  places  where 
they  once  were  boys,  like  them.  Henry's  sojourn  in  Lincolnshire 
was  not  a  long  one,  for  he  was  at  Leicester  on  the  2nd  of  September. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  Henry  IV. 's  visit 
to  Lincolnshire  in  1406,  he  Avas  evidently  travelling  in  right  royal 
state,  with  a  retinue  of  nobles  and  churchmen  befitting  a  King.  As 
we  have  already  said,  he  had  with  him  two  of  his  royal  sons.  Tliese 
were  Thomas,  the  second,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Humphrey  the  fourth,  subsequently  "the  Good  Duke"  of 
Gloucester,  Protector  of  England  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 

*  Hall  writes,  Chronicle  sub  ami.  1406.  "  Kyng  Henry  not  oiiely  disiryng  newe  affinitie 
with  forein  pi-iuces,  but  also  the  preferment  of  his  line  and  progeny,  sent  the  Lady  Phylip, 
his  yonger  doughter,  to  Eiicke,  Kyng  of  Deninarke,  Norwey,  and  Swethen,  which  was  con- 
veighed  thither  with  great  pompe,  and  there  with  muche  triumph  maried  to  the  said  Kyng: 
where  she  tasted  bothe  weltlie  and  wo,  joye  and  pain." 

VOL.   XIIL,  PT.   II.  G 
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Henry  VI.  The  Queen  is  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  she  returned 
from  Lynn,  or  if  she  accompanied  the  King  into  Lincolnshire,  may 
have  remained  at  Horncastle  or  Bolingbroke. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  narrative  is  that  the 
King  was  taking  about  with  him  in  his  progress  three  of  his  noble 
Scotch  captives,  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Fife,  and  Orkney.  The  first 
two  had  fallen  into  his  hands  four  years  before  at  the  disastrous 
engagement  of  Homildon  Hill,  near  Wooler,  Northamberland,  in 
which  the  Scottish  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  Douglas, 
weie  thoroughly  defeated  by  Hotspur  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  September  14th,  1402.  The  Earl  of  Orkney  was 
a  more  recent  captive.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Robert  III.,  King 
of  the  Scots,  afterwards  James  I.,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  old, 
whom  his  father  was  sending  to  France,  nominally  for  education, 
but  more  probably  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
unscrupulous  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  his  elder  son,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Rothesay.  On  their  voyage 
the  royal  Scottish  party  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  J^orfolk  fisher- 
men, who  having  discovered  the  preciousness  of  their  prize,  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  them  to  the  King.  This  happened,  according 
to  Holinshed,  on  the  30th  of  March  of  this  same  year,  1406.''' 

The  other  two  captive  Scotch  earls  are  too  important  personages 
to  be  dismissed  without  a  few  words.  If  the  narrator  is  correct  in 
giving  Douglas  the  title  of  Earl — "  Comes  de  Dowglass" — he  is  in 
error  in  calling  him  by  the  Christian  name  of  Thomas.  The  Earl 
who  commanded  at  Homildon  Hill  was  Archibald,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Archibald,  surnamed  ■'  the  Grim,"  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas. 
He  had  been  the  accomplice  of  the  Regent  Albany  in  his  infamous 
plot,  to  which  Ave  have  already  alluded,  against  the  freedom  and 
life  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  which,  as  all 
readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  well  know,  ended 
in  his  death  by  starvation  in  Falkland  Castle.  Douglas  had 
married  Rothesay's  sister  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
imbecile  Robert  III.  The  issue  of  his  unnatural  crime  was  speedj^ 
disaster  to  himself.     "  Douglas,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,t "  hastened 

*  Walshingham,  the  best  authority  for  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  thns 
describes  the  capture  of  the  Scottish  prince  and  his  escort.  "  Quern "'  (filium  regis  et  hai-edem) 
quidam  nautte  de  Cley  in  Norfolchia  cepere  fortuito,  et  quendam  Episcopum,  Coinitemque  de 
Orkeney,  quibus  commissus  erat  a  patre  suo  et  ad  Angliam  deduxeruiit  regique  dederunt." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Walshingham  does  not  assert  that  the  capture  took  place  at  Cley,  but 
it  was  to  that  place  his  captors  belonged.  Other  accounts  give  Holderness  as  the  scene  of  the 
captui-e,  the  convoy  having  met  with  rough  weather  off  Flam  borough-head,  and  the  young 
prince  having  landed  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  to  refresh  himself  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
English  sailors.  The  anonymous  bishop  was  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andiew's.  It  was  Henry 
Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  a^Dpointed  his  governor,  aiid  who  shared  his  captivity. 
There  is  some  little  confusion  in  Walshingham's  account,  for  he  previously  states  that  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Homildon  Hill. 

t  History  of  iicotland,  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopoidia,  vol.  i.,  p.  237, 
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to  drown  in  horder  warfare,  wliioli  was  his  natural  element,  the 
recollection  of  his  domestic  crimes.  JUit  fortune  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  him,  or  heaven  refused  to  countenance  the  accomplice  of 
an  innocent  prince's  most  inhuman  murder.  His  forces  were  cut  to 
pieces  at  Homildon  Hill,  and  J^ouglas  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Hots])ur,  Avhile  five  wounds  and  the  loss  of  an  eye  shewed  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  though  not  as  a  general."  It 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pursue  the 
career  of  Douglas  further,  or  we  might  tell  how,  nearly  20  years 
later,  he  joined  the  gallant  Itttle  army  sent  to  support  the  French 
Dauphin  against  the  English  arms,  and  accepted  the  Duchy  of 
Touraine  from  Charles  VII. ;  but  the  ill  fortune  which  had  procured 
for  him  the  sohriqiiet  of  Tine-man  ("  tine,"  to  lose,  Scotticc)  still 
pursuing  him,  after  other  disasters  he  fell  in  the  fatal  engagement 
of  Verneuil,  17th  August,  1424. 

We  turn  now  to  the  *'  Comes  de  Ffyfi'e."  This  was  Murdach, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Albany,  and  therefore  nephew 
to  Eobert  III.  He  also,  as  has  been  said,  was  taken  at  Homildon 
Hill,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  England  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  Y.,  when  his  father  obtained  his  release  in  exchange  for 
Hotspur's  son,  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  by  his  grandfather 
for  safety,  before  he  commenced  his  rebellion.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  brought 
about  the  release  of  his  cousin  and  sovereign  James  I.,  after  eighteen 
years  of  captivity,  in  1424. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  retinue, 
was  Thomas  Peverell,  a  Carmelite,  famed  for  his  learning.  He  had 
been  raised  to  tlie  episcopate  by  Richard  II.,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
in  1397,  and  Avas  translated  the  next  year  to  Llandaff,  and  finally, 
the  year  after  his  visit  to  Bardney,  1407,  to  Worcester,  in  which 
see  he  died  in  1419.  The  King  was  attended  by  both  his 
chamberlain  and  treasurer.  The  former  was  Richard,  Lord  de  Grey 
of  Codnor,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  the  head  of  a  house  which  had 
held  a  barony  by  tenure  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  1194.  He 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  from  1393  to  1417,  and  died  in  1418. 
Lord  Grey  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  stirring  events  of  his 
time,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  sovereign's  confidence.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  and  afterwards  made  him  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle 
and  Chief  Ranger  of  Sherwood  Forest.  He  was  entrusted  with 
several  delicate  commissions,  which  repeatedly  took  him  to  France  ; 
once  to  treat  concerning  a  proposed  marriage  of  the  king  himself, 
and  once  for  that  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  V.  The  royal 
treasurer  was  Sir  Richard  de  Kingston,  Dean  of  the  royal  chapel 
within  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  "  vir  in  omnibus  reverendus."  The 
"  venerable  Lord  of  Willoughby,"  who  "  waited  on  the  king  in  the 
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afternoon  and  speedily  went  away,"  must  have  been  William 
Baron  Willonghby,  fifth  Baron  d'Eresby,  who  had  for  his  second 
wife  Joan,  the  widow  of  Edward  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  uncle  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent.  He 
died  three  years  afterwards,  in  1409.  His  younger  son,  Thomas, 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt.  "  Lord  Harrington  of  the 
West,"  may  have  been  Sir  John  Harrington  of  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  who  had,  not  many  weeks  before,  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  father,  whicli  had  occurred  on  the 
Eriday  after  Ascension  Day  of  this  year.  He  accompanied  Henry  V. 
to  France,  and  died  in  1418. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  who  paid  the  King  a  short  visit  on 
Sunday  morning,  was  Philip  of  Repyndon,  or  Repton,  born  at  the 
well-known  town  of  that  name  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  of  Broad- 
gates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford,  and  at  one  time 
zealously  supported  WycklifFe's  teaching.  His  public  advocacy  of 
the  new  doctrines  at  Oxford  brought  him  into  danger  whicli  he  had 
not  courage  to  resist,  and  he  openly  recanted  liis  errors  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  1382.  This  at  once  opened  the  way  to  preferment,  and  he 
became  successively  Abbot  of  Leicester,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  1400,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1405,  and 
Cardinal  of  Rome  under  the  title  of  SS.  ISTereus  and  Achilleus,  1408. 
He  resigned  his  See  in  1420,  and  died  in  1424.  A  royal  writ  had 
been  addressed  to  him  on  the  2nd  of  January  of  this  year  for  the 
apprehension  and  imprisonment  of  "  the  fortunetellers,  magicians, 
enchanters,  necromancers,  and  pythons,"  by  whom  his  diocese  was 
infested.  It  is  possible  that  some  business  connected  with  this  writ 
may  have  led  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  King.^^ 

In  conclusion,  the  Abbot  by  whom  the  King  and  the  Bishop 
were  received  was  John  Woxbridge,  who  was  confirmed  in  his 
office  March  6th,  1404,  and  died  in  1413. 

The  translation  of  the  narrative  as  it  appears  in  Marratt's 
History  of  Lincolnshire,  vol.  iv.,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1406,  on  the  12th  of  the  calends  of 
September  (Aug.  21st),  and  it  was  a  Saturday,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

^'  Henry  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  came  from 
the  town  which  is  called  Horncastle,  to  the  Abbey  of  Bardney,  on 
horseback,  with  a  great  and  honourable  company,  and  the  Abbot 
and  convent  of  the  aforesaid  monastery  Avent  out  to  meet  him,  in 
procession,  at  the  nether  gates.  On  seeing  the  procession,  the  most 
serene  King  Henry  leapt  down  from  his  horse,  and  kneeling  down, 

•  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  viii.,  p.  427. 
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humbly  kissed  the  cross,  and  liaving  l)eeu  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  censed  Avith  incense,  immediately  arose,  and  the  (hymn) 
of  the  Trinity,  "  Sit  honor,  virtus,  ^c,"  being  begun  by  the 
chanter,  he  was  honourably  conducted,  as  was  behtting,  by  the 
Abbot  and  convent,  through  the  body  of  the  church  up  to  the  high 
altar  ;  and  the  hymn  being  tinished,  and  a  prayer  having  been  said 
by  the  Abbot,  he  (the  King)  kissed  the  sacred  relicks,  and  taking 
his  way  through  the  middle  of  the  choir,  went  out  through  the 
cloister  to  the  Abbot's  chamber,  and  there  passed  the  night.  The 
night  being  over,  high  day  dawned,  the  day  was  Sunday,  and  about 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  (6  a.m.),  the  King  came  dow^n  into  the 
cloister,  and  entered  the  church,  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  near 
the  porch,  which  was  spread  with  red  carpets,  and  hung  with  cur- 
tains, and  adorned  with  many  other  royal  ornaments,  and  there  he 
heard  two  masses. 

"  But  in  the  mean  time of  the  high  mass,  which  being 

finished,  the  procession  went  to  St.  Mary's  (image),  as  the  custom 
was  on  other  Sundays.  But  (the  high  mass)  being  finished  the 
procession  passed  round  the  cloister,  which  the  most  illustrious 
King  Henry  followed,  together  with  his  nobles,  and  the  procession 
entered  the  choir,  and  the  King  entering  the  chapel  from  whence 
he  had  come,  sat  there  till  high  mass  was  finished.  After  mass  he 
went  up  through  the  cloister,  to  his  chamber  for  dinner.  And 
the  seat  being  vacant,*  the  King  sat  at  table,  on  the  western  side 
along  side  of  the  Abbot's  couch,  and  his  two  sons,  the  Lord  Thomas, 
and  the  Lord  Humphrey,  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  same  table. 
Three  noble  earls,  who  were  captives,  viz.,  Thomas  Douglass,  the 
Earl  of  Fyfe,  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  sat  at  another  part  of  the 
chamber,  towards  the  north,  and  no  more  (dined)  in  the  King's 
chamber.  The  Abbot  of  Bardney  held  the  principal  table  in  the 
hall,  with  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and 
many  knights,  and  with  numerous  servants.  The  convent  con- 
tinued feasting  till  morning. 

"  These  are  the  names  of  the  courtiers  and  princes  who  came 
along  with  the  King. 

"  Lord  Thomas,  the  King's  son. 

"  Lord  Humphrey,  his  other  son. 
"  These  three  noble  Scotch  Earls — 

"  The  Earl  of  Douglas. 

"  The  Earl  of  Fyfe. 

"  The  Earl  of  Orkney. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Landaft". 

"  The  Lord  de  Gray  of  Codnor,  the  Chamberlain  of  our  Lord 
the  King. 

*  This  appears  to  mean  that  the  King  declined  to  occupy  the  Abbot's  chair  of  state. 
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''  Sir  Richard  de  Kyngeston,  Treasurer  to  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
Dean  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  a  ver}^  reverend  man  in  all 
respects. 

*'  The  Lord  de  Harrington,  of  the  West. 

"  Sir  John  Strange,  Kt.,  and  Steward  to  the  King. 

"  Sir  John  de  Andslay. 

"  Sir  Henry  de  Richefordh  (qu.  Rochford). 

''  Sir  William  Fraunke. 

"  Sir  Richard  de  Goldeshrygh. 

"  Sir  John  Lytilbyry. 

''Sir 

"Sir 

"Sir 

"  Robert  Watyrton,  Esq. 

"  And  many  other  nobles  and  great  men,  of  whose  names  we  are 
entirely  ignorant. 
"  Immediately  after  noon  on  Sunday,  came  our  venerable  Lord, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  Lincoln  on  horseback,  with  a  train 
of  24  horses,  and  my  Lord  Abbot  received  him,  with  his  retinue, 
in  his  habit,  as  was  becoming,  with  some  8  or  i  0  of  the  brethren, 
the  rest  not  knowing  of  the  arrival  of  so  great  a  prince ;  and  led 
him  honourably  as  far  as  the  Abbot's  gate,  near  the  oak  ;  and, 
having  explained  the  business  on  which  he  had  come,  he  returned 
back  to  the  place  whence  he  came. 

"  And  the  venerable  Lord  de  Willoughb}^  came  to  the  King 
after  none,  and  soon  went  away  again.  And  after  their  departure, 
the  King  came  down  through  the  cloister,  and  entered  into  the 
church,  and  saw  our  library  there,  and  read  in  several  books,  as 
long  as  was  agreeable  to  him.  After  which  he  returned  the  same 
way  to  supper,  and  passed  the  night  there." 

The  original  Latin  as  given  by  Hearne,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Aitr/.  21,  Anno  Dni  millesimo  cccc  sexto, xii.  Calend.  Septemb. 
"  &  erat  dies  Sabbati  vi^.  hora  post  *  novam. 

"  Henricus  dei  gracia  Rex  Anghae  venit  a  villa  quie  vocatur 
"  Hornecastrum  ad  Abbathiam  de  Bardenay  equestris  cum  comitatu 
"  magno  venerabili  Sz  honesto,  &  abbas  &  Conventus  prasdicti 
"  monasterii  occurrerunt  ei  cum  processione  ad  portas  inferiores,  & 
"  visa  processione  serenissimus  Rex  Henricus  ab  equo  suo  desiluit, 
"  &  flexis  genibus  sanctam  Crucem  humiliter  est  osculatus,  &  sancta 
*'  aqua  aspersus,  &  thure  incensatus  continuo  surrexit,  (k  incepta  a 
"  Cantore de  Trinitate  sit  honor,  virtus,  ab  Abbate  & 

*  Sic  in  Apogr.  Rawlins,  pro  nonani 
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*'  Conventu  per  corpus  Ecclesise  usque  ad  majus  altare  cum  honore, 
'<  ut  decuit,  est  deductus,  c^  finito  Jiyiinio,  c'fe  Oracioue  ab  abbate 
"  dicta,  reli(piias  sacras  osculatus  est,  &  per  medium  cbori  iter  suum 
"  arripiens  per  claustrum  us(]ue  ad  Cameram  Abbatis  est  egressus, 
"  ibidemque  pernoctavit.  Transacta  autem  nocte  ilhixit  alta  dies, 
"  quce  erat  dominica  dies,  &  circa  horam  diei  sextam  descendit  Rex 
"  in  Claustrum,  &  intravit  in  Ecclesiam  in  Capellam  sanctai  Maria3 
"juxta  vestibulum,  quae  erat  strata  tapetis  rubeis  &  coitinis 
"  dependentibus,  ac  aliis  *  quibus  pluribus  ornamentis  regalibus 
"  adornata,  ibique    duas    Missas    audiA'it.      Interim    autem  .... 

"  majoris    Missie a(piam  ;    qua   iinita  ivit  processio    ad 

"  sanctam  Mariam,  sicut  mos  est  aliis  dominicis  diebus  per  annum. 

"  Finita    autem ivit    processio    circa    claustrum,   quam 

"  sequebatur  illustrissimus  Hex  Henricus  cum  magnatibus  suis,  & 
"  intravit  processio  in  cliorum,  &  Rex  ingressus  est  Capellam  unde 
"  veniebat,  ibique  residebat  usque  dum  missa  major  completa  fuerat. 
''  Post  missam  vero  per  claustrum  ascendit  in  cameram  suam  ad 
"  prandendum.  Et  sede  vacante  Rex  ad  mensani  ex  parte  occidentali 
"  ex  latere  lectuli  Abbatis,  &  duo  lilii  ejus  in  finem  ejusdem  men  see 
''  discumbebant  Dnus"  Thomas,  Duns'  Humfridus.  Sederunt  autem 
"  ex  alia  parte  camerae  versus  Borealia  tres  incliti  Comites,  sed 
"  captivi,  viz.  Thomas  Dowglas,  Comes  de  Ffytfe,  Comes  de  Orkeney, 
"  &  non  plures  in  Camera  Regis.  Abbas  vero  de  Bardenay  niensam 
"  Principalem  in  Aula  tenebat  cum  Episcopo  de  Landagh,  cum 
"  ceteris  dominis  &  militibus  pluribus,  qui  aderani,  &  domesticis 
'•  copiosis.     Conventus  vero  usque -^  mana  comedebat. 

"  :N"omina  vero  dictorum  Aulicorum  &  Priucipum  qui  cum  Rege 
"  advenerunt  ista  sunt : 

"  Dnus~  Thomas  filius  Regis. 
"  Dnus  Umfridus  alius  hlius  ejus. 
"  Et  tres  Comites  incliti  &  Scoti. 
"  Comes  de  Dowglass. 
"  Comes  de  Ffyffe. 
"  Comes  de  Orkenay. 
"  Et  Episcopus  de  Landa  Wallic.         _ 
"  Dus~de  Gray  Codnore  camerarius  dm  R.egis. 
'•'  Dus"Ric.  de  Kyngeston  thesaurarius  dm  Regis,  &  ipse  erat 
"  Decanus  Castelli  de  Wyndesora,  vir  in  omnibus  Reverendus. 
"  Dus'de  Harynton  in  Occident. 
"  Dus"  Johes'Strauuge  Miles  &  Senescallus  Regis. 
"  Dus"  Johes'de  Anclslay. 
"  Dus"  Henricus  de  Richefordh. 
"  Dus~Willius  Eraunke. 

»  Sic  in  Apogr.  Ilawl . 
(a)  An,  mane  ? 
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"  Dus~Eis.  de  Goldesbrygh. 

"  Dus^Johes'Lytilbyry. 

"  Du£  ........ 

"Dus 

"Diis". 

'^  Robertiis  de  Watyrtoii  Annig.  &  alii  miilti  proceres  &  magnates, 
"  quorum  nomina  nobis  penitus  sunt  ignorata. 

"  Inmediate  autem  post  nonani  diei  DoniinicDg  venit  venerabilis 

"  Dus~Episcopi  Lincoln,  nomine equestris  a  Lincoln,  qui(sici)  cum 

''  viginti  quatuor  equis;  &  recepit  euni  Dompnus  Abbas  cum  retinent. 
"  ut  decuit  in  habitu  suo  cum  quibusdam  fratribus  suis  octo  vel  decem, 
"  ceteris  nescientibus  de  adventu  tanti  Principis,  &  deducebant  eum 
"  cum  honored  ad  ad  portam  Abbatis  juxta  quercum,  &  expleto 
"  negocio  pro  quo  veniat  unde  veniat  regressus  est.  Et  venerabilis 
"  Dus^de  Wylowgliby  eadem  die  post  ix^^™.  venit  ad  Eegem,  &  cito 
"  recessit.  Et  post*^  discessu  illorum^  descendit  descendit"  Rex  per 
"  claustrum,  &  intravit  in  Ecclesiam,  &  vidit  ibidem  Lil)rarium 
"  nostrum,  &  legit  super  di versos  libros  quani  din  voluit,  &  placcbat. 
"  Postea  vero  eadem  via  qua^  veniat  regressus  est  ad  ad  coenam 
"  suam,  &  pernoctavit." 


The  destroyed  Churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Martin,  in  the  City  of 
Lincoln. — By  the  Piev.  E.  Y  enables,  Canon  Ptesidentiary  and 
Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

The  past  year  (1876)  has  witnessed  the  demolition  of  two  of  the 
churches  of  our  city,  with  which  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  had 
long  been  familiar.  One  of  these — St.  Paul's  in  the  Pail — does  not 
awaken  the  slightest  feeling  of  regret,  on  account  of  its  architectural 
meanness,  and  utter  unworthiness  of  its  sacred  purpose.  The 
other — St.  Martin's— w^as  of  a  superior  character,  and  although  much 
modernized  was  capable  of  restoration,  had  not  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  called  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  edifice. 

It    has    been    thought    undesirable    that    these    sacred   edifices 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  record,  and  I  have  been 

(6)  Sic  cum  duplici  ad  in  Apogr.  Raw],  in  quo  &  niox  itifra  veniat  legitur  pro  veniebal  vel 
venerat.  {<•)  Sic  in  Apogr.  Rawl.  pro  disce.^sum.  (d)  Sic.  in  Apogr.  Rawl  (e)  flicetiaiu 
veniat  in  Apogr.  Rawl. 
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honoured  with  a  request  from  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  brief 
historical  account  of  them,  which  I  now  submit  to  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Society. 

The  two  churclies  of  St.  IMartin's  and  St.  Paul's  carry  ns  back 
to  the  earliest  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Lincoln.  They  were 
probably  the  first  churches  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
among  the  hrst  in  the  province  of  Lindsey.  There  is  also  another 
point  of  correspondence  between  them.  Each  was  dilapidated  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  lay  in  ruins  uncared 
for,  a  century  or  more,  till  the  fresh  awakening  of  Church  feeling 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  led  to  their  partial  restoration. 
Ill  as  the  work  was  then  done,  it  was  the  augury  of  the  better 
things  to  come,  which  we  are  now  profiting  by. 

St.  Paul's  in  the  Bail. 

To  commence  with  the  Church  of  St.  Paul — or  as  some  would 
have  us  call  it,  St.  Paulinus— in  the  Bail  or  Bcdlium,  i.e.,  the 
fortified  precinct  outside  the  walls  of  the  Castle.  This  Church  has 
been  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site,  and  to  be  the 
representative,  of  the  hrst  Christian  church  erected  in  the  province 
of  Lindsey,  the  foundation  of  which  is  recorded  by  Bede  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  Book  IT.  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  historian,  as 
is  well  known,  there  records  the  successful  preaching  of  St.  Paulinus, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  province  of  Lindsey,  early  in  the 
seventli  century,  and  states  that  among  his  earhest  converts  was 
Blecca,  the  Chief  Governor  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  with  his  whole 
family,  by  whom  a  stone  church  of  beautiful  workmanship  was 
erected  in  the  city  over  which  he  presided ;  a  building  which  forms 
a  link  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  from  its  having  been 
the  place  of  the  consecration  of  Honorius,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  the  hands  of  Paulinus,  a.d.  627.  This  church  was 
roofless  in  Bede's  day,  a  century  after  its  erection,  having  probably 
been  devastated  by  Pagan  invaders.  The  walls,  however,  were 
standing,  within  which,  says  Bede,  "  every  year  some  miraculous 
cures  were  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  faith  to  seek 
the  same."  The  identification  of  Blecca's  church  with  St.  Paul's  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  though,  as  we  shall  see,  others 
urge  the  claims  of  St.  Martin's,  it  may  be  at  least  accepted  as 
probable.  The  position,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  lioman  town, 
just  to  the  north-west  of  the  intersection  of  the  four  main  streets,  is 
one  that  might  well  liave  been  selected  by  the  converted  governor 
of  the  city,  anxious  to  give  prominence  to  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
new  faith  he  had  embraced.  The  hypothesis  which  was  first 
broached  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  published  by  Gough,  in  his  edition 

VOL.  XIIL,  PT.   IT.  H 
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of  Camden's  Britannia  (vol.  ii.  p.  263), has  been  regarded  with  favour 
by  later  writers,  and  has  been  recently  accepted  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  historians  of  our  day,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  Mr.  Freeman 
writes,  "  the  memory  of  Paulinus,  the  apostle  of  Lindsey,  was 
cherished  in  a  church  whose  present  mean  representative  preserves 
a  trace  of  the  ancient  dedication  in  its  corrupted  name  of  St.  Paul."'^ 
The  possibility  mentioned  by  this  distinguished  writer  that  the 
name  "St.  Paul's"  may  be  a  corruption  of  "St.  Paulinus,"  affords 
some  support  to  the  identification  of  the  churches.  The  dedication 
to  St.  Paul,  though  found  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  London,  the 
Parish  Church  of  Wooburn,  Bucks,  where  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  a  palace,  and  some  other  instances,  is  certainly  one  of  the  rarest 
among  English  churches.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  church  can  not  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Paulinus.  The  Archbishop  of  York  could  not  have  dedicated  a 
church  to  himself,  nor  would  such  a  dedication  have  been  in  any 
way  possible  until  after  his  canonization. 

Leaving  these  conjectural  questions,  which  at  any  rate  throw  a 
halo  of  sacred  interest  around  the  site,  and  coming  to  matters 
of  fact,  we  find  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Lincoln,  at  the  earliest 
period  at  which  its  name  appears,  in  the  possession  of  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Trentham,  Staffordshire.  Li  the  year  1232  it  was 
made  a  Eectory  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells,  who  ordained  that  the 
incumbent  should  receive  all  the  rectorial  tithes,  the  payment  to 
the  Convent  being  limited  to  half  a  mark  annually.  The  church 
must  have  been  one  of  ancient  date,  for  we  find  that  in  1301 
nearly  the  whole  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  "  quasi  integraliter 
corruit"  Bishop  Dalderby  issued  letters  mandatory  for  its  rebuild- 
ing, dated  Whitchurch,  July  8,  1301.  These  letters  statet  that 
while  some  of  the  parishioners  were  ready  to  contribute  to  its  re- 
edification,  others  contradicted  and  refused  to  pay  their  share.  The 
Bishop  ordered  that  all  defaulters  and  contradictors  should  be 
canonically  compelled.  The  Episcopal  threats  and  injunctions 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  parishioners,  for  we 
find  that  the  next  year  the  Bishop  directed  letters  to  the  Subdean 
of  Lincoln,  dated  Buckden,  May  19,  1302,  to  the  effect  that  "  while 
certain  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul's  anxious  that  divine  worship 
should  not  be  caused  to  cease  by  the  fall  of  the  church,  had  rebuilt 
or  restored  it  at  their  own  expense,  depending  on  the  promised  con- 
tributions of  their  fellow  parishioners,  they  were  holding  back  their 
contributions,  or  refusing  to  contribute  at  all,  and  that  the  Subdean 
was  to  see  that  the  recusants  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  by 

*  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  p.  212. 
t  Register,  Dalderby,  suh-anno. 
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Ecclesiastical  censure.-  What  the  issue  of  the  matter  was  is  not 
stated.  Wli ether  the  recalcitrants  were  driven  by  fear  of  spiritual 
punishments  to  fullil  their  promises,  or  wliether  the  contributors 
were  left,  as  too  often  happens  (ahsit  oinem),  to  bear  the  burden 
their  zeal  for  the  house  of  God  had  led  them  to  take  upon  their 
shoulders,  must  ever  remain  unknown.  We  see  from  the  views  of 
the  old  church,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (by  Buck,  in  1720, 
and  by  Grimm,  in  1785,  co23ies  of  wliich  are  among  the  collections 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ross,  at  Burton  Hall,)  that  the  body  of  the  church 
may  have  been  probably  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  architecture  being  chiefly  of  that  date.  The  church 
was  of  no  considerable  size,  comprising  a  nave  of  three  bays,  and  a 
south  aisle  of  two,  a  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  aisle  did  not 
extend  quite  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  a  blocked  arch  showing 
that  it  had  been  curtailed  when  rebuilt.  There  were  two  three-light 
square-headed  windows  in  the  aisle  of  good  Decorated  design,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  masonry  of  the  recently 
destroyed  church.  There  was  a  very  good  south  door  with  shafts 
supporting  the  arch.  The  tower  was  of  the  Early  English  style, 
with  coupled  lancets  in  the  belfry,  and  a  low  spire.  In  Mr.  Eoss' 
MS.  collections  there  is  an  elevation  of  the  arcade  of  two  arches 
dividing  the  aisle  from  the  nave.  The  arches  were  of  excellent 
design  and  proportions.  The  capital  of  the  four-shafted  pier  has 
been  found  in  pulling  down  the  church,  bearing  the  date  December 
29, 1786,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  new  church.  In  the  same 
collection  there  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  font ;  a  plain  octagonal  basin 
on  a  shaft.  The  church,  in  common  with  all  the  parish  churches  of 
Lincoln,  sufiered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  and  fell  into  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  chancel  in 
1700.  In  1715  the  spire  was  blown  down,  and  in  1786  the  whole 
of  the  old  building  was  unhappily  demolished  ;  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  church  being  laid  by  Dean  Kaye,  on  the  29th  of  December. 
The  degraded  state  of  church  feeling  at  that  period  is  evidenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  building  which  was  then  thought  worthy  to  be 
erected  as  a  House  of  God.  It  was  a  mere  oblong  room  with  a  flat 
ceiling,  and  a  semicircular  recess  at  the  east  end,  entirely  without 
ornament,  the  whole  fabric  and  fittings  being  of  the  meanest  descrip- 
tion. The  first  stone  of  a  new  and  worthier  edifice,  from  the  designs 
of  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  Esq.,  was  laid  by  Lieutenant-Col.  Cracroft 

*  "Johannes  Dei  Gracia  Epus,  Linco]n.  Ad  nostrnm  pervenit  anditnm  quod  quidam 
parochiani  Eccles.  S.  Pauli  in  Ballio  Line,  qufe  quasi  integraliter  infra  annum  instantem 
corruit  lit  repertum,  de  contribucione  facienda  a  suis  comparochianis  ad  construcionem  seu 
repaTacionem  ejusdem  ecclie  confidentes  candem  cccliam.  ne  cnltus  divinus  in  ea  cessaret 
diutius,  suis  snniptibus  construxermit  sen  eciam  refccenmt;"  but  that  certain  parishioners 
held  back  their  promised  contributions,  and  others  refused  altogether  to  contribute— these 
latter  are  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  by  Ecclesiastical  censure.  Buckden,  13,  Kal  Mai  1302. 
Registr  Dalderby.  fol,  46. 
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Amcotts,  on  St.  Paul's  day,  1877.  In  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  new  church,  a  pavement  of  coarse  black  and  red  tile  mosaic 
was  discovered,  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  near 
which  were  deposited  some  large  stone  coffins,  not  made  of  one 
block,  but  built  up  of  separate  slabs. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  advowson  was  granted  by  Henry  YIII. 
to  George  Heneage,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  with  whose  successors 
the  patronage  still  continues. 

St.  Maktin's  Church. 

The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  claims,  as  we  have  said, 
to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  founded  in  the  City  of  Lincoln. 
Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  it  or  St.  Paul's  has  the  better 
right  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  the  church  built 
by  Blecca  in  the  seventh  century,  and  consecrated  by  Paulinus. 
There  is  no  decisive  evidence  either  way :  but  the  fact  of  a  silver 
coin,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  struck  at 
Lincoln  very  early  in  the  tenth  century,  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  Martin,  together  with  the  words  LINCOIA.  CIVIT.,  proves 
a  very  early  connection  between  that  saint  and  the  City  of 
Lincoln.  One  of  our  soundest  antiquaries,  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  considers  it  "  most  probable 
that  when  that  coin  was  struck  St.  Martin  was  generally  esteemed 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  was  so  considered  in  consequence  of  the  first 
Christian  church  within  the  city  having  been  dedicated  to  his 
honour."  This  connection  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  close 
similarity  existing  between  the  Lincoln  coin  and  those  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  York,  struck  in  that  city, 
and  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  Hawkins  assigns 
both  the  Lincoln  and  York  coins  to  the  reign  of  Eric,  King  of 
Northumbria  a.d.  927 — 951,  whose  coins  they  greatly  resemble.- 
Mr.  Hawkins  adds,  though  he  acknowledges  that  "  there  is  no 
unquestionable  evidence  in  supjDort  of  this  tradition,"  that  "  the 
connection  between  St.  Martin  and  this  city  was  established,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  believed,  contemporaneously  with  the  revival  of 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Paulinus,  who  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumbria,  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  York,  where  he 
built  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter.     This  prelate 

is  said  to  have  built  a  church  at  Lincoln, and  dedicated  it  to 

the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  to  which  names  was 
added  shortly   afterwards  the  name  of   St.   Martin.t"      The   late 

*  The  Ancient  Mint  of  Lincoln.    Proceedings  of  the  Archccological  Institt(te.    Lincoln.    1848. 

f  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  following  note,  though  without  any  reference  to  his  authorit}': 
"  St.  Martin  was  deemed  a  cotitular  saint  and  patron  with  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  a  church  built  by  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  York,  at  Lincoln,  A.D.  629, 
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Mr.  Ross,  wlio  devoted  so  miicli  time  and  industry  to  the  collection 
of  materials  for  the  history  of  our  city,  declines  to  decide  in  favour 
of  either  of  the  rival  claimants,  and  prefers  to  regard  them  as  coeval 
foundations ;  the  one,  St.  Paul's,  having,  he  thinks,  been  erected  in 
the  upper  Roman  city  for  the  use  of  the  converts  in  that  quarter,  and 
St.  jNIartin's  in  the  lower  for  the  converts  "  below  hill."  Whenever 
the  church  was  erected,  Roman  materials  ajipear  to  have  been  used 
in  its  construction.  A  Roman  bas-relief  formerly  existed  over  the 
south  door,  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  Johnson,  the  well-known 
Spalding  antiquary,  wrote  a  description.-!^ 

The  earliest  certain  mention  of  St.  Martin's  Church  is  in  William 
the  Conqueror's  charter  of  foundation  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
grants,  or  perhaps  only  confirms,  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  together 
with  that  of  St.  Lawrence,f  to  Remigius,  on  transference  of  his  see 
from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  It  was  a  prebendal  church,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  drying  np  of  the  source  of  the  prebendary's 
income  after  the  Reformation,  the  stall  was  for  a  considerabip  period 
suspended,  and  remained  without  an  occupant.  In  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  in  1535,  the  stall  is  returned  at  no  more  than 
3s.  4d.,  and  when  Browne  Willis  wrote  in  1742  was  worth  no  more 
than  5s.  by  the  year.  Recent  legislation  having  placed  all  preben- 
dal stalls  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  the  stall  of  St. 
Martin's  has  been  revived,  together  with"  other  long  vacant  stalls 
deriving  their  titles  from  churches  in  Lincoln.  The  last  occupant 
but  one  of  this  stall  was  the  Rev.  James  Dimock,  by  whom  the 
Magna  Vita  Sancti  Hugonis  was  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
series,  and  illustrated  from  the  stores  of  his  accurate  erudition. 
Among  the  former  holders  of  the  stall  were  two  Bishops  of  London, 
Gilbert  of  Segrave  1313—1316,  and  John  Aylmer  1577—1589. 
The  last  prebendary  till  recent  days  was  John  Adamson,   Vicar 

originally  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  afterwards  to  them  and  St.  Martin, 
taken  in  as  a  cotitular  saint  with  them,  when  Popery  and  Sui^erstition  prevailed,  by  Blecca, 

Thane  of  Lindsey,  patron St.  Martin  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  church  in 

Lincoln." 

*  See  Reliquice  Galeanoe. 

t  The  Chm'ch  of  St.  Lawrence,  given  or  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Remigius, 
was  assigned  to  the  Prebendary  of  South  Carlton,  and  Thurlby,  near  Newark.  At  the  general 
consolidation  of  the  Lincoln  parishes,  in  15.^2,  the  parish  of  St.  Lawi-ence  was  united  to  that 
of  St.  Martin  ;  but  the  church,  though  desecrated,  was  allowed  to  remain  more  than  a  century 
longer.  It  survived  the  civil  wars,  and  was  used  as  "a  pesthouse"  in  plague  times.  The 
steeple  was  standing  when  Browne  Willis  visited  Lincoln  in  1718,  and  formed  part  of  a  stable. 

This  church  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  High  Street,  towards  its  upper  end,  near  the 
present  Theatre  The  west  end  of  the  church  came  down  to  the  High  Street  near  "  the  old 
Corporation  Houses,"  in  the  Butcher  Market,  which  was  then  held  in  the  High  Street,  the 
stalls  being  placed  on  either  side  of  the  the  thoroughfare,  from  the  Dernstall  to  St.  Lawrence's 
Lane,  now  Butchery  Street.  The  Churchyard  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  lane  running 
from  Butchery  Street  to  Grantham  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Theatre,  which  stands  on  part 
of  the  consecrated  ground.  To  the  south  of  the  Theatre  stood  the  Cockpit,  also  on  iiart  of  the 
Churchyard.  The  foundations  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church  were  rooted  up  c.  1776,  and  the 
Churchyard  was  built  upon  c.  1820.  It  was  in  this  parish  that  the  Lincoln  Goldsmiths  had 
their  shops. 
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of  Exton,  installed  l!^ovember  1,  1660.  We  find  a  notice  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Bishop  John  of  Dalderby  (March  4,  1318)  brought  to  an  end  a 
controversy  between  the  Prebendary  and  the  Vicar  as  to  their 
relative  emoluments,  assigning  to  the  latter  "  all  the  altar  oblations, 
with  all  the  tithes  of  calves,  geese,  lambs,  wool,  orchards,  flax, 
hemp,  and  milk,  and  all  small  tithes."  At  this  time  the  income  of 
the  Prebendary  was  £6   13s.  4d. 

The  position  of  the  church  is  variously  described  in  early 
records.  We  find  it  designated  as  *'  St.  Martin's  at  Dernstall," 
or  "  Dernstaple,"  or  "  on  Bowyers  Hill,"  or  in  "  Micklegate,"  the 
early  name  of  the  High  Street.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
"Dernstall"  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  There  are  many 
conjectural  derivations,  most  of  them  probably  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  is  a  local  name,  occuring  also  in  Normandy,  and  therefore  almost 
certainly  introduced  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  constantly  found  in 
mediaeval  documents  as  the  designation  of  a  district  of  the  city.  It 
was  here  that,  according  to  the  early  Xorman-French  ballad  on  the 
subject  of  his  supposed  martyrdom  by  the  Jews,  that  little  St.  Hugh 
was  born,  and  his  parents  resided. 

En  Nichol  la  rich  citee 

Droit  en  Dernestal  I'enfant  fut  nee. 

The  word  Dernstall,  strangely  corrupted,  is  preserved  in  the  name 
of  the  locality,  where  the  High  Street  suddenly  narrows  into 
the  Strait.  This  which  was  originally  known  as  the  Dernstall 
Lock  having  been  popularized  into  Dancing  Lock,  has  recently, 
in  defiance  of  all  history  or  tradition,  been  designated  as  Dunstan's 
Lock. 

One  of  the  chief  Guilds  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  that  of  the 
Eesurrection,  had  its  seat  in  this  church.  It  was  also  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  family  of  Grantham,  who  in  the  fifteenth 
century  lived  at  a  mansion  known  as  the  Cardinal's  Cap,  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Brauncegate,  now  called  after  them,  Grantham 
Street.  They  subsequently  resided  in  the  mansion  erected  on  the 
site  of  St.  Catherine's  Priory.  The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  was 
their  chantry  chapel,  and  family  burial-place.  The  interior  of  the 
church  had  been  richly  decorated  by  the  munificence  of  the  Grant- 
hams,  the  oaken  seats  bearing  their  crests,  a  Moor's  head  and  a  gryphon 
segreant.  The  sole  record  of  this  ancient  family  remaining  in  the 
recently  demolished  church  w^as  an  altar  tomb,  bearing  the  much 
mutilated  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Grantham  and  his  lady, 
A.D.  1618. 

This  cliurch  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians when   they  stormed  the  City  and  Close  in  1643.     It  was 
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unroofed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin,  in  which  it  remained  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  writer  in  the  "  MSS.  Additional " 
Brit.  IVIus.,  says,  "tlie  walls  stood  uncovered  since  1644,  when 
it  was  battered  by  the  saints,  till  about  five  years  ago,  so  that  all  of 
it  except  part  of  the  east  side  next  the  nave  of  the  church  tumbled 
down  ;  and  I  dare  say  had  never  been  rebuilt  but  by  the  resolution 
of  an  honest  gardener  that  happened  to  be  appointed  churchwarden." 
The  square  pinnacled  tower  began  to  be  rebuilt  in  1739.  Some  of 
the  leading  families  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  contributed  to- 
wards its  erection.  Lord  Monson  gave  £20  ;  Mr.  Charles  Monson 
£20;  Coningsby  Sibthorp,  Esq.,  10  guineas  ;  while  the  Corporation 
gave  £50.  The  church  as  thus  restored  included  only  the  nave  and 
chancel,  the  north  aisle  being  left  in  a  state  of  ruin.  A  Brief  was 
issued  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  aisle  December  9,  1810. -^^  The 
estimated  cost  was  £601.  Mr.  William  Hay  ward  was  the  architect 
employed. 

The  church  consisted  of  a  chancel,  with  north  aisle,  nave  and 
north  aisle,  and  western  tower.  The  aisle  was  divided  from  the 
nave  by  two  rather  broad  Early  English  arches,  of  two  plainly 
chamfered  orders,  rising  from  a  clustered  pier  and  low  responds.  The 
pier  was  formed  of  eight  shafts,  the  three  facing  the  cardinal  points 
being  slightly  keeled,  and  the  intervening  shafts  cylindrical.  The 
capitals  were  of  good  raffled  foliage.  The  abacus  was  circular  and 
continuous,  not  broken  over  the  shafts.  The  responds  were  formed 
of  one  large  and  two  small  keeled  shafts,  divided  by  a  vertical  strip 
of  dog-tooth  moulding.  The  foliage  resembled  that  of  the  pier,  but 
the  abacus  was  not  continuous.  The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  had 
been  curtailed  to  the  east,  and  the  corresponding  arch  blocked  up. 
The  remaining  arch  was  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  nave. 
Its  western  piev  had  two  slender  cylindrical  shafts,  with  a  large 
keeled  shaft  between  them,  and  a  vertical  strip  of  dog-tooth.  The 
eastern  had  cylindrical  shafts  with  a  continuous  abacus.  The 
windows  had  been  much  altered.  Those  in  the  south  wall  retained 
something  of  their  ancient  character.  They  were  Decorated  and 
square-headed.  On  removing  the  pews  a  small  trefoiled  piscina  was 
discovered  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Martin's,  it  was 
determined  by  the  Yicar  and  Churchwardens  to  sell  the  materials  of 
the  old  church,  to  aid  in  liquidating  the  debt  upon  it.     To  preserve 

*  The  Brief,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  to  the  effect  "  that 
"  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin's,  Lincohi,  is  a  very  ancient  structure  ;  that  tlie  inhabitants' 
"  have  from  time  to  time  been  at  great  expense  in  building  the  steeple  and  keeping  the  body 
"of  the  church  in  repair;  that  the  church  has  become  much  too  small  by  reason  of  the 
"  increased  population,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  down  the  north  wall  and  extend 
"the  building  to  the  original  site  of  the  north  aisle,  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  in  a 
"  state  of  dilapidation  ;  which  will  cost  upwards  of  £601,  on  oath  of  Mr.  William  Hayward, 
"  an  experienced  architect." 
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the  consecrated  fabric  from  complete  desecration  the  Bishop  of 
Lincohi  became  its  purchaser,  and  generously  presented  the 
materials  to  tlie  new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter-at-Gowts,  in  which  it  is  intended  that  the  capitals  and  shafts, 
and  all  the  architectural  features  worthy  of  preservation  shall  find 
a  place.  Still  more  recently,  the  Mayor,  P.  P.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  has 
interposed  for  the  preservation  of  the  tower,  which,  though  plain 
and  unadorned,  is  well  proportioned  and  dignilied,  and  presents  a 
feature  in  the  view  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  could  be  ill  spared. 
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Tlie   Old  Rectory  House,    Wath,  near   Ripon, — By  "W.  C.  Lukis, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  following  is  tlie  description  of  the  Rectory  House  by  Whittaker, 
in  his  History  of  Richmondsldre  : — "  Opposite  to  the  church  is  the 
parsonage,  a  good  and  pleasant  hall-house  with  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  adapted  in  its  appearance  and  accommodation  to  the  value 
of  the  living.      So  many  of  the  parsonage-houses  of  Eichmondshire 
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have  lately  been  rebuilt,  tliat  I  do  not  recollect  another  instance, 
excepting  those  of  Eomaldkirk  and  Wensley,  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  wealthy  beneficed  ecclesiastics 
were  lodged  only  a  century  and  a  half  since.  Of  the  style  of  their 
houses,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  know  nothing.  In 
the  Deanery  of  Middleham  a  single  pointed-arch  doorway  remains, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  house,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
apartments  are  wholly  changed.  Many  of  them  were  of  wood,  and 
disappeared  in  the  next  century,  rather  from  change  of  fashion 
probably  than  from  the  decay  of  their  materials." 

The  general  appearance  of  the  house  must  have  been  the  same 
until  the  present  Dean  (Hamilton)  of  Salisbury  added  rooms  to  the 
south  wing. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan,  from  which  are  omitted  the 
later  additions,  which  in  the  building  are  easily  distinguishable, 
shows  the  exact  form  of  the  parsonage  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  erected  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence,  the  alterations  of  windows 
and  doors  having  been  so  complete  as  to  obliterate  all  distinctive 
features. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Eomaldkirk  and  Wensley  houses, 
and  cannot  therefore  say  whether  their  plans  agree  with  that  before 
us  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Rectory  House  of  my  late 
parish  (Collingbourne  Ducis)  in  Wilts,  was  constructed  principally 
of  oak,  and  arranged  in  many  respects  like  that  of  Wath.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  hall  and  two  wings,  and  belonged  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  hall  had  a  hammer-beam  roof,  and  in 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  south  wing  was  a  turret  containing  a 
newel  staircase,  which  led  to  the  upper  rooms.  This  interesting 
building  has  given  place  to  a  brick  house,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  (1863)  after  I  had  vacated  the  living,  and  I  fear  no  plan  was 
taken  by  the  architect  who  was  employed  by  my  successor. 

In  the  accompanying  Plan  the  ancient  windows  are  marked 
with  the  letter  A,  and  the  doors  with  the  letter  B.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  waUed  up,  and  fresh  openings  made. 

The  front  of  the  house  had  a  west  aspect,  and  the  door  into  the 
hall  was  on  that  side. 

The  walls  of  the  room  I  have  named  Parlour  were  frescoed  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  and  subsequently  were  hidden 
by  an  oak  wainscot.  A  portion  of  this  decoration,  in  black  and 
red  colours,  still  remains  at  C,  where  there  is  also  a  small  square 
recess  or  aumbry  belonging  to  the  same  date.     (See  Drawing) 

The  wall  decoration  is  an  interesting  relic,  so  few  examples 
having  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  it  has  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wainscot.  The 
flowing  design  of  conventional  foliage  is  interspersed  with  animals' 
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heads  (ox,  horse,  sheep),  and  part  of  a  snake.  This  design  was 
carried  round  the  room  to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
ahove  it  was  a  broad  border  composed  of  round-bottomed  vases, 
enclosed  in  circles  of  red  colour,  out  of  which  there  are  flower- 
stalks.  The  present  ceiling  conceals  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pattern,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  when  the  house  was  erected 
there  were  ground-floor  rooms  only. 

In  one  of  the  old  books  belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Free- 
School  there  is  an  entry  made  by  John  Carter,  Curate  of  the  Parish 
in  1697,  to  the  effect  that  "Dr.  Samwaies,  Eector  (who  was 
instituted  in  1660),  repaired  the  Eectory  at  a  great  expense,  which 
at  his  entering  upon  it  was  very  ruinous."  When  these  reparations 
were  effected  some  of  the  old  windows  and  doors  were  blocked  up. 
Those  marked  A  and  B  in  the  parlour  were  thus  treated,  and  at 
this  time  this  room  and  others  were  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  six 
feet ;  and  the  border  pattern  of  flower-vases,  was  coated  over  with 
plaster,  and  probably  covered  with  tapestry,  or  more  likely  with 
stamped  leather-work,  which  has  left  a  curious  impression  on  the 
plaster. 

About  a  century  later  the  wainscot  was  carried  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  as  some  of  the  stiles  and  rails,  as  well  as  the  heavy  cornice, 
were  made  of  deal,  the  whole  wainscot  was  j^ainted  to  bring  it  to  a 
uniform  colour. 

From  the  large  quantity*  of  old  oak  wainscot  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  house  forforming  partitions,  and  the  casings  of  cupboards, 
it  is  evident  that  the  other  rooms,  as  well  as  the  hall,  had  been 
formerly  thus  lined. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  wainscot  was 
carried  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  parlour,  another  room  of  the  house 
was  wainscoted  with  deal,  but  which  room  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Remnants  of  this  wainscot  are  now  used  for  partitions  in  the  attics. 

The  kitchen  fire-place  is  of  large  size,  and  over  the  recess  D  was, 
until  last  year,  a  rack  or  shelf  for  long  spits. 

As  there  is  no  place  in  the  ground-plan  for  a  staircase,  it  is 
evident  that  there  could  have  been  no  upper  rooms  in  either  wing. 
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On  the  Seals  of  Walter  Graij,  ArcliUshop  of  York,  1211^-1255.— 
By  Eev.  G.  Eowe. 

Walter  Gray  succeeded  to  tlie  Arclibishopric  of  York  at  a  time 
when  every  thing  belonging  to  the  diocese  was  in  great  confusion. 
^Geoffry  Plantagenet,  the  last  possessor  of  the  See,  after  many 
quarrels  both  with  Eichard  and  John,  fled  to  JS'ormandy,  to  avoid 
the  King's  wrath,  in  the  year  1207;  and  for  the  next  six  years 
John  held  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  a  younger  son  of  John  and  HaAvisia  de  Gray,  of 
Eotherfield,  and  he  liad  an  uncle,  also  John  de  Gray,  who  became 
Bishop  of  IS'orwich  and  a  justiciar,  and  it  was  to  his  relative's 
influence  that  Walter  was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  King 
John.  This  monarch,  Gray  served  with  a  loyalty,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  his  son,  although  at  times  he  found  it  a  diihcult 
task.  Being  already  Dean  of  St.  Buryans,  in  Cornwall,  and  having 
other  preferments,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1214 ;  and 
in  the  next  year  his  election  was  allowed  by  Innocent  III.,  as 
Archbishop  of  York,  for  which  assent  he  is  said  to  have  paid  the 
large  sum  of  XI 0,000.  Previous  however  to  his  consecration  he 
had  been  made  Chancellor  of  England  :  and  was  with  the  king 
when  he  resigned  his  dominions  into  the  legate's  hands,  with 
which  measure  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  pleased.  He 
was  also  at  Eunymede,  as  one  of  the  King's  advisers ;  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  royal  master  till  his  death  in  1215. 

With  Henry  III.  he  was  in  equal  favour :  he  assisted  at  his 
coronation,  and  was  at  Lincoln  when  the  victory  was  gained, 
which  confirmed  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  frequently  employed 
in  aftairs  of  the  highest  importance.  In  1221  he  was  appointed 
one  of  those  who  received  Alexander  of  Scotland,  when  he  came 
to  marry  Joan,  the  King's  sister;  and  in  1227  he  was  sent  with 
others  to  Antwerp  to  a  great  meeting  of  princes  and  prelates  who 
were  disaffected  at  the  King  of  France's  conduct.  At  York  he 
repeatedly  entertained  Henry  and  his  Queen,  Alexander  being  also 
present.  When  Henry  Avent  abroad  in  1242,  Walter  Gray  was 
one  of  the  regents,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  royal  service. 
As  time  wore  on,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  approve  the  King's 
capricious  proceedings,  and,  under  the  plea  of  old  age,  he  absented 
himself  from  Parliament.      But  he  was  again  regent  in  1254,  and  on 

*  For  the  following  accouiit  of  Walter  Gray,  the  writer  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  Fasii 
Eboracenses  of  llev.  Canon  Raine,  1803. 
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the  King's  return  in  the  noxt  year  tliere  were  many  and  just 
murmurs  in  the  Parliament,  and  general  discontent.  A  great 
drought  added  to  the  distress  caused  by  oppression,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, worn  out  by  fasting  to  deprecate  tlie  evil,  found  his  mind 
give  way;  and  then  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  at 
Fulliam,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  1st  May,  1255.  He 
was  buried  at  York  within  the  south  transept  which  he  had  himself 
built. 

Thus  passed  away  a  man,  who,  by  his  cautious  wisdom  had 
]uaintained  his  place  in  the  favour  of  two  of  the  most  unmanageable 
princes  that  had  sat  on  the  English  throne,  had  often  staved  off 
quarrels  and  difficulties  of  the  most  threatening  kind,  and  who,  as  a 
ruler  of  the  Church,  had  governed  his  diocese  with  vigour  and 
prudence. 

His  work  in  his  See  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  re-organizer  of  the  parochial  system.  A 
provincial  council  was  held  at  York,  at  which  some  valuable 
constitutions  Avere  drawn  up.  He  was  a  donor  to  monasteries, 
and  gave  largely  to  the  Diocese  of  York.  He  purchased  the  village 
of  St.  Andrewthorpe,  the  name  of  which  was  soon  after  changed  to 
Bishopthorpe ;  and  he  gave  the  house  in  London  to  the  See,  of 
historical  and  poetical  fame  as  York-place.  He  translated  the 
remains  of  St.  Wilfrid  at  Eipon,  and  in  all  probability  built  the 
beautiful  west  front  of  that  cathedral.  To  his  own  church  at  York 
he  was  a  great  benefactor.  Besides  numerous  gifts  of  ornaments 
and  furniture,  Walter  Gray  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
builder  of  the  south  transept.  At  this  time  the  Norman  minster 
was  standing,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  transept,  which  was 
also  erected  during  his  archiepiscopate  by  John  Eomanus,  Senior, 
who  became  subdean  in  1228,  and  died  in  1256.  Judging  by  the 
remains  of  the  crypt  and  transepts,  this  Norman  building  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  but  it  was  heavy  and  low,  compared  with 
edifices  in  succeeding  styles.  There  must  have  been  some  central 
tower,  and  as  a  beginning  towards  a  total  re-construction  of  the 
fabric,  the  transepts  Avere  built  of  a  height  probably  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  nave  and  choir,  but  which  would  be  prevented  from 
appearing  awkward  by  the  intervening  tower.  The  skill  Avith 
which  these  are  varied  is  much  to  be  commended  in  these  days  of 
blank  monotony.  The  north  transept  is  somewhat  plainer,  as  being 
the  less  in  view,  but  very  elegant  in  its  simplicity  of  enormous  and 
multiplied  lancets.  The  south  is  much  more  ornate,  and  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  even  in  a  county  abounding  in  important 
Early  English  remains.  And  now  that  we  have  Walter  Gray's 
work  faithfully  restored  we  are  able  to  comprehend  more  than  our 
forefathers  could  have  done  of  the  genius  of  the  great  man  who 
built  this  transept  while  engaged  in  many  important  works  besides. 
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His  tomb  is  in  the  eastern  aisle,  just  before  the  site  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Michael,  now  only  commemorated  by  the  figure  of  the  saint 
in  late  stained  glass  in  the  window  above.  There  he  had  founded 
a  chantry,  liberally  endowed  for  a  j^riest,  two  chaplains,  and  a  clerk, 
in  1241,  which  fixes  the  date  when  the  transept  was  completed. 

This  monument  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  feet  than  towards 
the  head.  It  consists  first  of  a  stone  slab,  surmounted  by  another 
of  marble,  on  which  lays  the  efiigy  of  the  Archbishop.  He  is 
lobed  in  amice,  chasuble,  dalmatic,  tunic,  and  albe,  Avith  maniple, 
gloves,  and  mitre.  His  right  hand  is  giving  the  blessing  ;  with  his 
left  he  holds  his  pastoral  staff",  which  is  richly  floriated  at  the  top,  and 
the  curve  turned  outward,  with  the  vexillum  hanging  a  long  way 
down  the  staff.  It  lays  diagonally  across  the  figure,  and  the  end  of  it 
pierces  the  throat  of  a  dragon  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy.  Along  with 
this  emblem  of  evil  are  two  figures  which  seem  to  terminate  in 
coils,  and  have  very  wicked  countenances.  The  Archbishop's  feet 
partly  rest  on  them,  and  their  heads  form  the  bases  for  two  slender 
horizontal  shafts  that  support  a  canopy  over  his  pillowed  head.  It 
is  somewhat  plain,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  angel  in  the  remaining 
corner  spaces,  either  censing,  or  holding  it.  These  shafts  are  united 
to  the  slab  below  by  a  series  of  elegant  leaves  or  crockets.  Four  thin 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble  rise  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  point 
of  the  canopy.  The  foot  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  a  central 
shaft,  and  a  knot  of  dependent  foliage  covered  the  ends  of  the 
arches.  These  are  capped  with  foliations  of  most  admirable  work, 
and  above  them  is  a  series  of  trefoil- headed  arches,  the  spandrils 
filled  with  exquisite  leafage.  The  stringcourse  over  this  completes 
the  marble  part,  the  superincumbent  canopy  being  of  stone.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  high  pitched  roof,  with  three  gables  on  each  side, 
resting  on  short  shafts  with  rich  capitals,  and  being  solid,  has  by 
its  weight  driven  the  supporting  shafts  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  is  doubtless  the  cause  why  so  few  canopies  are  met  with  in 
this  class  of  monument.  All  of  these  gables  are  crocheted,  and  end 
in  finials,  which  are  now  of  plaster,  and  of  very  good  design, 
shewing  thrushes  below,  and  above  them  woolsacks,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  and  chancellorship  of  him  who  is  buried  beneath.  The 
whole  of  this  superstructure  has  been  gilded  and  coloured,  traces 
of  the  enrichment  being  found  on  cleaning  the  monument, 
when  the  repair  of  the  transept  was  finished.  Looking  at  the 
effigy,  no  doubt  a  likeness,  we  perceive  the  Archbishop  to  have 
been  a  small,  spare  man,  with  deep-set  eyes,  straight  nose,  and  full 
but  short  moustache  and  beard.  It  requires  some  perseverance  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  effigy  through  the  heavy  and  close,  yet 
otherwise  beautiful  railings  around  the  monument,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  know  that  the  intention  of  their  donor  has  been  fulfilled, 
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and  that  to  them  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  elegant  and 
graceful  work  ;  whose  date  may  be  fixed  at  from  1240  to  1250  a.d. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  official  records  of  Walter  Gray. 
They  are  registered  in  two  large  rolls,  which  have  been  published 
for  the  Surtees  Society  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Eaine.  They  mark  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  everything  was  done  ;  and  which  alone 
enabled  Gray  to  do  so  many  and  such  various  works.  To  some  of  the 
originals  of  these  registrations  are  frequently  affixed  the  seals,  the 
engravings  of  which  have  been  obligingly  presented  to  the  Members 
by  the  Council  of  the  same  Society  through  the  kindness  of  their 
Secretary  :  and  to  the  description  of  which  we  now  turn. 

I'he  larger  is  the  official  seal  of  Archbishop  Gray.  It  is  of 
a  pointed  oval  shape,  2|-  inches  long,  and  1|  inches  acrosss  the 
centre.  About  one-sixth  of  the  breadth  is  occupied  by  a  fillet  which 
surrounds  the  seal,  bearing  the  legend  +  S  WALTER!  DEI 
GEACIA  EBOEACENSIS  AECHIEPISCOPI.  Immediately 
within  is  a  slender  line  from  which  spring  on  each  side  two  small 
curled  leaves  with  a  fleur-de-lis  between  them.  These  fill  up 
sufficiently  the  space  left  by  the  central  figure,  which  shews  us  the 
Archbishop  standing,  in  his  robes  and  mitre,  his  pastoral  staff  in 
his  left  hand,  the  curve  inwards,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  The  Bishop's  mitre  is  low  in  form,  adorned 
with  simple  lines  round  the  borders,  and  the  infulse  fall  heavily  on 
the  shoulders,  with  knots  or  fringes  at  their  ends.  He  is  habited 
in  a  chasuble  with  rounded  terminations,  the  orphrey  or  apparel 
of  which  is  embroidered  with  a  series  of  leaves,  and  a  small  rose  at 
the  junction  of  its  three  branches.  Underneath  this  he  wears  the 
dalmatic,  a  richly  ornamented  robe  having  wide  sleeves.  It  is 
covered  with  work  disposed  in  a  diamond  pattern,  with  concentric 
circles  in  each.  And  beneath  this  is  the  albe,  a  long  garment  reacliing 
to  the  feet,  with  tight  sleeves.  It  is  quite  plain.  The  hands  and 
feet  were  intended  to  be  covered,  but  it  cannot  be  distinguished  on 
the  seal. 

The  second  seal  is  much  smaller,  the  dimensions  being  1-|  inches 
and  1 J  inches  respectively.  It  has  a  rounder  shape  than  the  other, 
though  the  measurements  give  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the 
centre  are  two  demi-figures,  that  to  the  dexter  side  being  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Peter  on  the  sinister  side.  They  are  both  nimbed,  and 
carry  the  distinctive  sword  and  twin  keys.  The  emblems  are  heavy 
in  shape,  and  of  the  characteristic  early  form.  St.  Paul  has  a  pointed 
beard  ;  St.  Peter  is  pictured  with  an  abundance  of  hair  around  his 
face.  Between  their  heads  is  a  star  of  eight  points.  These  figures 
are  bounded  above  and  below  with  a  convex  line  liaving  leaves  on 
the  inside  of  it,  and  the  triangular  spaces  of  the  vesica  piscis  are 
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filled  up  with  elongated  trifoliations  and  trefoils.  The  encircling 
legend  reads  +  ORATE  PEO  NOBIS  SCI  DEI  APOLI.  This 
was  the  prelate's  private  seal,  impressed  on  the  wax  at  the  back  of 
the  other. 

Comparing  the  figures  on  the  larger  seal  and  on  the  tombs  one  is 
struck  by  the  great  advance  in  ornament  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  times  of  designing  them  :  a  diiference  too  great  to  be 
due  to  the  limited  space  in  the  former.  We  notice  also  that  these 
instances  seem  to  prove  that  the  head  of  the  stall'  may  be  turned 
either  way, — that  it  does  not  indicate  anything  concerning  the  rank 
of  him  who  bears  it, — and  indeed  it  is  rather  singular  tliat  it  is  not 
a  crosier  instead  of  a  pastoral  staff.  Observe  also  the  absence  of 
the  arcliiepiscopal  pall,  and  although  it  may  have  been  painted,  yet 
the  carving  of  lesser  ornaments  seems  against  its  being  done. 
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On  the  Hospital  in  Northampton  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. — 
By  Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Me  in.  Soc.  Ant.,  Scot. 

This   was  built   and   endowed    about    1450,    by   the   citizens    of 
Northampton,  for  the  poor  of  the  said  town. 

By  the   original  foundation,   twelve    poor   persons,    male    and 
female,  were  maintained  here  at  an  allowance  of  Is.  lid.  weekly 
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each,  witli  clothing,  firing,  and  washing.  In  1654,  Sir  John 
Langham  added  six  others,  with  an  appointment  of  Is.  8d.  a-week. 
One  other  poor  woman  was  afterwards  added. 

The  revenues  of  the  house  are  paid  to  the  chamberlain,  besides 
whom  there  is  a  warden,  who  is  generally  one  of  the  aldermen. 
The  Vicar  of  All  Saints  is  the  chaplain,  at  £3  16s.  8d.  yearly. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  about 
540  Hospitals  in  England.  Most  of  these  were  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  some  before  that,  but  many  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  some  in  the  seventeenth.  Of  the  540  Hospitals,  117  were  for 
lepers,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  26  had  the  title  of 
Maison  Dieu,  which  latter  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  from 
others  in  their  object. 

Some  observations  on  the  ancient  Hospitals  in  general,  and  a 
description .  of  the  four  modes  of  arrangement,  are  prefixed  to  the 
account  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  JSTorthampton,  in  the  volume  of 
1875,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  was  destroyed  in  1874-5-6.  The 
readers  may  refer  to — 

History  of  the  Goimty  of  Northampton,  Bridges,  i.,  457. 

Monadicon  Anglicanum,  Dugdale,  Ed.  1846,  vi.,  p.  770. 

Report  of  Commissioners  on  Charities,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  257. 

Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  Parker,  vol.  iii.,  p.  179. 

In  Bridges'  History  is  a  view  of  the  west  front. 

St.  Thomas  a  Beckett  was  born  in  1119  ;  was  Chancellor  from 
1155  to  1160,  when  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  1164,  but  returned  in  1170; 
was  murdered  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1170;  was  afterwards 
canonized.  The  day  of  his  martyrdom  is  December  29,  and  of  his 
translation  July  7. 

Plans  of  the  building  are  placed  in  the  collection  of  the 
Architectural  Society.  It  is  not  possible  to  illustrate  this  Paper 
effectually  by  8v().  plates,  so  that  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  large 
drawings  to  understand  the  building  properly. 

It  was  situated  in  Bridge  Street,  outside  the  town  wall.  The 
west  end  formed  part  of  the  street  which  lies  north  and  south.  It 
consisted  of  a  domicile  and  chapel,  the  whole  built  of  the  red  stone 
of  the  district.  (See  Plate,  Fig.  1.)  The  former  was  54^.  8^  east 
and  west  by  22^.  3\  north  and  south  inside.  This  part  was  divided 
into  two  rooms — upper  and  lower — by  a  floor.  The  chapel  was 
16^.  9\  east  and  west  by  15*.  north  and  south  inside.  The  south 
wall  was  a  continuation  of  the  south  wall  of  the  domicile,  so  that 
the  central  line  of   the  chapel  was  3*.   7J\  south  of  that  of  the 
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domicile.  The  arrangement  of  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  a  domicile, 
and  open  to  it  was  the  one  usually  adopted,  as  at  Wigston's  Hospital, 
Leicester,  &c. 

The  bearing  of  the  south  wall  was  3°  45'  north  of  true  oast  and 
south  of  true  west,  assuming  the  variation  of  the  needle  to  be  21° 
west. 

The  east  wall  was  2^  5^  thick,  the  north  and  south  walls  2^  3|\, 
and  the  west  wall  1^.  9^  The  main  entrance  always  was  in  the 
west  end ;  but  in  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  domicile,  north  of 
the  chapel,  was  a  doorway,  opening  to  the  east,  communicating  with 
the  garden,  &c. 

The  recent  west  end  was  3*.  or  4*.  farther  east  than  that 
represented  in  Bridges.  The  old  one  was  probably  removed  to 
make  the  street  of  more  uniform  width.  The  proof  of  removal  will 
be  given  farther  on. 

Bridges  shows  in  his  plate  of  the  west  end  an  arched  doorway 
in  the  centre,  on  the  south  of  it  a  four-light  arched  window — no 
window  on  the  north  side  of  the  doorway — over  these  a  row  of 
quatrefoils  containing  blank  shields  (Plate,  Fig.  7 ),  above  these  a 
window  of  same  character  as  the  one  below,  on  each  side  of  it  a 
niche  with  a  canopy,  over  these  a  large  niche  with  a  canopy  contain- 
ing a  figure,  apparently  in  a  military  costume,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  a  quatrefoil  containing  a  shield. 

About  1834  the  old  alms-house  w^as  vacated,  and  the  alms- 
people  removed  to  St.  Giles'  Street.  The  building  was  then  let  by 
the  Corporation  for  a  carriage-house. 

The  original  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  the  original  lower  floor  of 
the  domicile  (probably  of  stone)  had  been  removed. 

The  eaves  of  the  chapel  were  at  the  same  height  as  those  of  the 
domicile,  and  the  j)itch  of  roof  about  the  same  so  that  the  apex  of 
the  chapel  roof  was  against  one  of  the  south  principals  of  the 
domicile. 

Both  parts  had  open  roofs,  but  of  diff'erent  constructions. 
The  top  of  the  wall  was  20*.  6J\  above  the  set-off  or  footing 
inside  the  building.  The  domicile  had  no  wall  at  its  east  end  with 
an  arch  through  it  into  the  chapel,  as  in  many  hospitals.  The 
part  of  the  east  end  of  the  domicile  outside  the  chapel  roof  was 
wooden  frame-work,  covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  except  a  small 
piece  of  stone-work  covering  the  wall  over  the  doorway  before 
mentioned,  sloped  back  to  the  lath  and  plaster. 

Under  the  east  beam  of  the  domicile  roof  was  a  stud  and  plaster 
partition  down  to  the  floor  of  the  upper  room.  There  was  no  trace 
of  any  division  between  the  chapel  and  lower  room,  but  probably 
there  was  originally  a  low  screen. 

When  the  new  west  end  was  built  it  appears  that  a  door  was 
made  about  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  small  house  had  since  been 
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constructed  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  domicile ;  and  this  door 
had  been  filled  up,  and  large  double  doors  made  in  the  south  part 
of  the  west  wall  to  admit  cabs,  &c.  The  chapel  and  the  east  part 
of  the  domicile  were  used  as  a  carriage-house.  Double  doors  had 
been  inserted  in  the  east  end  under  the  window. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  lower  room  of  the  domicile  were 
several  lockers,  3^.  3^.  high,  2^.  2\  wide,  and  1^.  i^.  recessed.  Some 
had  been  converted  into  windows.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  windows  on  this  side  of  the  lower  room  were  original.  In  the 
north  wall  of  this  room  were  other  lockers,  and  two  windows  of 
two-lights,  square-headed,  of  which  one  had  been  stopped  by  a 
house  built  against  it,  and  the  other  mutilated  by  the  insertion  of  a 
modern  window.  In  a  projection  from  this  wall  was  a  large  fire- 
place. The  west  jamb  of  the  fireplace  appeared  original,  but  the 
projection  was  clearly  not  so,  though  possibly  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one.  The  joists  and  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  domicile 
rested  on  five  beams,  11\  deep,  of  which  the  south  ends  rested 
on  grotesque  figures.  (Plate,  Fig.  8.)  The  north  ends  of  the  two 
west  ones  rested  on  similar  heads,  but  the  north  ends  of  the  three 
other  beams  had  no  corbels.  One  was  supported  on  the  lintel  of 
the  great  fireplace.  From  the  footing  of  the  wall  inside  to  the 
under  side  of  the  floor  beams  was  10^.  6\,  and  from  thence  to  the 
under  side  of  the  cornice  was  10^.  1^. 

In  the  upper  room  of  the  domicile  were  several  windows.  In 
the  north  wall  were  two  modern  windows,  of  which  the  east  one 
might  have  been  in  the  place  of  an  original  one.  On  this  side  were 
two  fireplaces  with  the  breasts  supported  on  wooden  lintels,  which 
were  placed  on  stone  corbels.  The  east  fireplace  had  lost  its  lintel, 
and  the  corbels  had  been  chopped  off.  The  west  one  remained 
perfect,  but  not  used. 

In  the  south  wall  towards  the  west  end  was  an  original  window 
which  was  pointed,  and  had  been  in  two  lights ;  but  the  muUion 
was  gone,  and  the  window  stopped  by  a  house  built  against  this 
side.  The  place  of  the  sill  was  uncertain.  There  were  two  other 
windows,  modern,  but  probably  in  the  place  of  older  ones. 

On  this  side,  about  midway  along  it,  was  a  singular  arched 
recess,  which  had  been  closed  by  a  door.  (Plate,  Fig.  2.)  The 
arch  was  pointed,  the  jambs  5^.  high,  and  the  width  between  them 
only  1^.  9\  Outside  this  were  two  corbels  at  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  opening,  and  over  them,  at  7^  distance,  a  broken 
projecting  stone,  as  if  the  top  of  a  small  roof.  Through  the  wall 
was  a  square  opening  about  1^.  x  1^,  and  in  it  a  modern  wooden 
frame.  The  use  of  this  construction  is  doubtful,  but  no  doubt  the 
corbels  and  cap  outside  belonged  to  the  recess  inside.  The  space  on 
the  outside  between  the  corbels  and  the  cap  had  been  altered.  It 
was  of  small  rough  stones,  and  unlike  the  work  on  each  side  of  it, 
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which  was  of  regular  courses.  On  the  two  corbels  rested  a  piece 
of  wood  about  8\  square,  hollowed  out  between  the  corbels. 
Some  projecting  construction  rested  on  the  corbels,  either  of 
stone  or  Avood,  and  when  this  was  destroyed,  the  rough  filling  was 
inserted  in  the  line  of  the  main  wall.  Possibly  this  projection 
was  fox  a  clock,  but  more  probably  for  a  gardrobe. 

Between  the  two  fireplaces  before  mentioned  was  the  east  jamb 
of  a  window,  trefoiled  in  the  head ;  and  inside,  the  west  splay  of 
the  jamb  appeared  when  the  building  was  destroyed.  The  sill  was 
long  since  destroyed  as  well  as  the  other  parts,  and  the  whole 
window  stopped  up.  Taking  the  jambs  and  splay  as  data  it 
appeared  to  have  been  a  three-light  flat-headed  window  with  each 
of  the  lights  trefoiled.  This  window  was  bisected  by  the  floor 
(part  being  above  the  floor  and  part  below  it),  and  one  of  the 
beams  was  supported  by  the  wall  which  stopped  up  this  window. 

The  projecting  chimney  of  the  large  fireplace  abutted  on  part  of 
this  window.      This  chimney  is  otherwise  shown  to  be  an  addition. 

In  the  domicile  of  St.  John's  Hospital  is  a  window  lighting  the 
stairs  in  the  same  position  as  this.  If  this  was  for  the  same 
purpose  the  beam  lately  existing  cannot  have  been  original;  and 
the  first  one  must  have  rested  on  a  pillar  a  few  feet  from  the  wall. 

Its  position  with  regard  to  the  large  fireplace  in  the  lower 
room,  the  two  fireplaces  in  the  upper  room,  and  the  beam,  is  very 
puzzling. 

It  is  probable  that  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  recent 
west  end,  the  stairs  were  in  the  north-Avest  angle ;  for  in  the  plates 
in  Bridges  there  is  no  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avest  doorAvay, 
and  reference  to  the  internal  elevations  Avill  shew  that  the  space 
betAveen  the  beams  of  the  floor  (not  of  the  roof)  is  irregular. 

In  the  west  end  was  a  row  of  quatrefoils,  seen  in  the  print  in 
Bridges. 

This  wall  Avas  1^.  9\  thick  in  the  lower  part,  and  1^.  6\  in  the 
upper  part — much  thinner  than  any  other  wall  of  the  building. 
When  it  was  pulled  down,  no  trace  of  the  windows  as  seen  in 
Bridges  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  top  had  been 
altered,  for  it  had  no  gable.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  loAver  room 
of  the  domicile,  close  to  its  west  end,  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
west  Avail,  Avas  the  east  part  of  a  locker  (Plate,  Fig.  3 ),  built  up,, 
and  over  it  in  the  upper  room  the  splay  of  a  Avindow.  These 
remains  prove  that  the  Avest  Avail  lately  remaining  Avas  not  original, 
and  that  it  was  farther  east  than  the  original  one,  and  this  removal 
accounts  for  the  different  thickness  of  the  AA^all,  and  the  absence  of 
traces  of  doors,  &c.,  and  the  height  of  roof.  The  roAV  of  quatrefoils 
had  been  re-inserted.     (Plate,  Fig.  3.) 

The  roof  of  the  domicile  Avas  of  oak,  of  five  bays,  and  rested  on 
tAvo  Avail  plates.   The  outer  one  was  9\  wide  and  6\  deep,  chamfered 
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on  its  upper  outer  edge.  The  lower  one  was  8J.  wide  and  5^  deep, 
chamfered  on  its  inner  lower  edge,  and  overhung  the  wall  3|\, 
forming  a  cornice. 

The  beams,  five  ia  number,  were  llf\  deep  and  8\  wide  in  the 
centre,  and  9\  deep  and  8\  wide  at  the  ends,  all  chamfered.  They 
were  dovetailed  into  the  outer  wall  plates  IJ^.  deep,  and  cut  away 
to  the  same  depth  to  hook  on  to  the  internal  wall  plates. 
(Plate,  Fig.  Jf..)  These  beams,  except  the  west  one,  were  over  the 
floor  beams. 

The  principals  were  9^  x  5\,  and  21^.  5^.  from  point  to  point. 
They  acted  as  rafters.  On  the  beams  were  three  upright  queen- 
posts,  then  a  collar,  then  two  more  uprights  and  another  collar. 

The  purlins  were  7\  X  G^,  and  W.  8^  between  the  principals, 
boxed  into  the  principals,  and  not  placed  02^feide  them. 

The  common  rafters  were  22^.  1\  long  on  the  outer  face,  7^  X  3^\, 
the  lower  points  let  into  the  external  wall  plates,  and  cut  away  ^\ 
deep  to  hook  on  to  the  purlins. 

There  were  seven  rafters  in  a  bay. 

There  was  no  ridge  piece,  but  wind  braces  under  upper  and 
lower  purlins.  The  beams  pulled  at  both  wall  plates,  and  the 
rafters  pushed  at  the  external  ones. 

On  the  internal  plates  were  needlings  under  the  common  rafters. 
Wall  posts,  with  struts,  rested  on  the  floor  beams,  and  were  tenoned 
into  the  roof  beams. 

The  roof  was  covered  by  ^^  courses  of  Colly weston  slates, 
graduated  in  size  from  2^.  6\  length  at  bottom,  to  about  7\  at  top. 

The  west  bay  was  covered  by  a  hipped  roof,  but  this  was 
contemporary  with  the  recent  west  end. 

This  roof,  like  that  of  St.  John's,  shewed  no  sign  of  an  internal 
lining  to  the  roof,  although  in  this  case  the  timbers  were  not 
chamfered. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  record  exists  of  the  internal  fittings  of 
the  domicile  when  occupied  by  the  alms  people.  As  the  inmates 
were  men  and  women,  the  two  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  two 
sexes  separately.  As  there  was  not  in  either  room  a  series  of  small 
windows,  as  at  Wigston's  Hospital,  there  were  no  divisions,  or  only 
low  ones.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  large  fire-place  on  the 
ground  floor  was  used  in  common. 

In  the  uj)per  room  no  lockers  appeared. 

In  the  chapel  was  an  east  window  of  four  main  lights  cinqfoiled 
in  the  heads,  and  over  them  eight  lights  trefoiled  in  the  heads,  under 
an  arch  of  three  centres,  (Plate,  Figs.  5  and  6.)  On  the  south 
was  a  window  of  three-lights,  each  cinqfoiled  in  the  head  under  an 
obtuse  arch—  a  piscina  also  on  the  south,  and  a  niche  for  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  east  window.  These  niches  had  rich  crocketed 
canopies. 
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The  roof  of  the  chapel  was  of  oak  of  two  bays,  and  rested  on 
wall  plates  like  those  of  the  domicile.  It  had  a  beam  and  princi- 
pals at  the  west  end  and  in  the  middle.  These  beams  were  10^^ 
and  9\  in  the  middle,  and  8^^  and  9\  at  the  ends,  both  chamfered. 
They  were  let  into  the  outer  plates  and  hooked  on  to  the  inner  ones 
as  before. 

On  the  beams  were  king  posts  and  struts,  a  collar,  and  above  it 
another  king  post  and  struts. 

The  purlins  were  boxed  into  the  principals  as  before,  and 
strengthened  by  wind- braces. 

This  roof  had  a  ridge-piece.  The  rafters  were  14^  9^^  long  on 
the  outer  face,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  domicile.  On  the 
inner  wall-plate  was  a  cornice  and  needlings  as  before.  The  cover- 
ing was  of  Collyweston  slates  graduated. 

As  the  pitch  of  the  east  gable  of  the  chapel  was  a  trifle  flatter 
than  the  pitch  of  the  domicile  roof,  the  ridge  of  the  chapel  roof  was 
skewed  a  little,  and  the  length  of  the  rafters  varied  to  suit  this 
deflection. 

A  street  to  the  new  Market-place  passes  exactly  along  the 
domicile  and  chapel,  the  south  wall  of  which  for  some  months 
formed  part  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  street.  That  wall  at  last 
was  pulled  down,  together  with  the  house  adjoiniug  the  west  portion 
of  it.  The  lower  room  of  this  house,  adjoining  the  Hospital,  was 
about  15^  square.  The  ceiling  was  supported  by  two  well  moulded 
beams  crossing  each  other  and  tenoned  into  a  massive  wall-plate  of 
the  same  moulding. 

A  public  house  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  house. 
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The  Choir  of  S.  AlhaiiJs. — By  the  Eev.  Owen  William  Davys, 
M.A.,  Eector  of  Wheatliampstead. — Read  at  a  Joint  Meeting 
of  the  S.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  with 
the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
and  Oakham,  and  the  Leciestershire  Architectural  Society,  held 
at  S.  Alban's,  July  19,  1876. 

It  maj^  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  that, 
at  the  request  of  their  Committee,  I  read  a  Paper  in  1870  before  the 
Society  at  Northampton,  on  the  Choral  Arrangements  of  Churches, 
which  they  did  me  the  honour  to  publish  in  their  transactions.  In 
that  Paper  I  glanced  at  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  choir  of 
S.  Alban's  Abbey  Church  as  compared  with  its  Benedictine  sister 
at  Peterborough,  where  the  original  arrangement  is  found  only  un- 
fortunately now  in  a  ground  plan  in  Bridges'  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  ancient  screens  and  stallwork  having  disappeared  ;  but 
since  I  read  that  Paper  some  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made 
at  S.  Alban's,  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  reparation,  to  which  I 
shall  now  allude,  making  thus  in  the  present  Paper  a  brief,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  an  important  supplement  to  that 
which  was  read  before.  But  before  I  proceed  with  this  subject- 
matter  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  what  great  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
see  in  this  ancient  town  a  joint  congress  of  the  Members  of  the 
Architectural  Societies  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and 
Oakham,  with  which  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  have  been  so 
long  connected,  not  forgetting  its  Leicestershire  sister,  with  the 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  S.  Alban's,  of  which  I 
have  been,  now  for  some  years,  one  of  the  Secretaries :  my  earliest 
architectural  associations  are  connected  with  the  Northampton 
Society  :  bound  to  Northamptonshire  by  long  and  affectionate  ties, 
it  has  been  my  lot  now  to  wander  from  that  county,  but  though  I 
have  lost  one  home  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Peterborough,  I  have  found  another ;  and  that  in  a  happy  vaUey 
consecrated  as  the  birth-place  of  one,  whose  heart,  and  hands,  strove 
long,  and  lovingly,  for  the  Abbey  of  S.  Alban's.  It  is  then  upon 
the  choir,  beside  the  great  altar  of  which  John  of  Wheathampstead 
rests,  that  I  have  now  to  speak.  That  most  noble  choir,  surmount- 
ed by  the  grandest  of  ancient  lanterns,  is  now,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  at  length  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  cathedral  choirs  in  the 
kingdom,  while  its  restoration  on  its  old  lines  will  make  it  most 
interesting  to  antiquarians,  as  the  only  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
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Benedictine  arrangements,  once  so  common  in  our  large  churches, 
which,  tlirough  modern  alterations  elsewliere,  can  now  be  seen. 
While  it  seems  little  short  of  providential  that  the  great  church  of 
S.  Alban's  should  have  kept  its  roof  on  during  all  the  troubles 
tlirough  which  it  has  passed,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  here  only,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  there  continued  perfect  the  ancient  arrangement  of 
the  screens.  I  have  actually  heard  persons  advocate  the  destruction 
of  the  western  screen  of  S.  Alban's  choir,  and  so  the  turning  of  this 
noble  church  into  one  great  tunnel,  but  as  this  is  work  for  a  mining 
engineer,  and  not  for  church  architects,  we  may  dismiss  this  question 
entirely  at  the  present  moment,  merely  pausing  to  say  that,  by 
means  of  this  screen,  the  great  church  is  divided  into  two  noble 
and  available  churches,  one  for  cathedral,  and  the  other  for  paro- 
chial use  in  any  future  arrangement.  It  appears  to  have  been  general 
in  Benedictine  churches  to  bring  the  choir  screen  forward  several  bays 
into  the  constructive  nave,  and  to  use  the  great  transept  as  the 
choir  transept ;  this  was  a  very  grand  arrangement,  and  may  be  seen 
at  Westminster,  Winchester,  Norwich,  and  several  other  great 
churches  of  note  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  actual  limits  of  the 
choir  is  concerned  ;  though  none  possess  in  situ  the  perfect  westward 
termination  of  the  choir  indicated  by  the  screen  at  S.  Alban's. 
As  I  mentioned  at  Northampton,  in  many  of  the  cathedrals,  such  as 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  I  may  add,  on  a  small  scale,  Eochester, 
the  present,  as  M'ell  as  the  original,  site  of  the  western  choir  screen 
is  across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower ;  in  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  church  is  an  original  Cathedral  Church,  and  we  find 
a  separate  choir  transept  provided  distinct  from  the  great  transept  of 
the  church ;  but  in  the  Benedictine  arrangement  the  great  transept 
itself  is  included  in  the  choir  arrangements,  to  which,  with  its 
lantern,  it  proves  a  noble  addition.  There  could  never  have  been 
any  serious  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  arrangement  at 
S.  Alban's,  but,  most  happily,  in  the  preparations  for  laying  the  new 
floor  of  the  choir  the  exact  original  ground  plan  of  its  fittings  was 
discovered,  and  all  question  as  to  the  lines  of  its  future  construction 
set  at  rest.  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  to-morrow,  in  the  choir  itself, 
the  exact  position  of  the  stone  foundations  for  the  stalls  and  taber- 
nacle work,  as  they  were  discovered  on  the  removal  of  the  modern 
floor.*  These  foundations  exactl}'-  explain  what  has  never  been 
hitherto  clearly  understood;  they  show  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  double  screen  arrangement,  shown  to  the  westward  of  the 
choir  of  Peterborough,  in  Bridges'  plan ;  they  show  why  the  west- 
ern face  of  the  present  screen  of  Winchester  was  left  as  it  was  left, 
till,  eighty  years  or  so  back,  it  was  cased  with  modern  stonework, 


*  See  the  accompanying  plan,  for  which  the  Author  of  this  Paper  is  indebted  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Baker. 
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which  has  now  given  place  to  handsome  woodwork,  which,  had  the 
double  screen  remained,  would  not  have  been  required;  and,  in 
fact,  these  discoveries  give  us  on  the  spot  the  exact  ground  plan  of 
the  west  end  of  a  Benedictine  choir.  The  stall  foundations  of 
S.  Alban's  choir  were  found  to  begin  at  the  easternmost  piers  of  the 
great  central  tower,  to  cross  the  north  and  south  arches  of  the 
lantern,  and  to  be  continued  over  the  pier  arcades  towards  the  west 
to  within  one  arch  of  the  present  rood  screen ;  at  that  point  the 
foundations  were  returned,  giving  space,  as  it  appeared,  for  stalls 
north,  and  south,  for  the  abbot,  prior,  and  chief  officers  of  the 
establishment.  There  was  thus  provided  the  vestibule  of  which  I 
spoke  at  ^N'orthampton  in  commenting  upon  Bridges'  plan  of  the 
ancient  Peterborough  choir,  a  kind  of  ante-chapel,  as  we  would  say, 
comparing  the  vast  chapel  of  a  great  monastery  with  a  college 
chapel  of  present  days,  probably  kept  as  a  procession  path,  at  all 
events  forming  a  valuable  and  convenient  approach,  both  from  the 
cloisters  to  the  south,  and  for  such  of  the  officiating  clergy  as  had 
to  enter  the  choir  from  the  nave  altar  on  the  west  side  of  the  rood 
screen. 

But  convenient  as  was  this  ante-chapel,  so  to  speak,  and  necess- 
ary for  adaptation  in  any  future  arrangement,  we  must  look  for  the 
noblest  eflect  in  the  ancient,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
modern  choir  of  S.  Alban's,  to  its  eastern  end,  there,  unencumbered 
by  woodwork,  stood,  and  stands,  a  noble  sacrarium ;  a  screen 
similar  in  character  to,  but  surpassing  in  size,  those  of  Winchester, 
and  the  beautiful  Hampshire  Christ  (Church,  a  screen,  which,  I  need 
not  say,  I  do  not  like  the  less  because  Abbot  John  seems  to  have 
been  its  original  architect,  with  a  central  space  for  a  silver  cross, 
long  stolen,  and  elaborate  ornaments  now  much  defaced,  formed 
such  a  reredos  as  never  man  before  designed  for  the  principal  altar 
of  this  church.  On  its  right  and  left  are  placed  elaborate  shrines, 
a  miniature  King's,  or  Henry  the  Seventh's,  Chapel  to  the  memory 
of  Abbot  Eamryge  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  an  appreciative 
successor  marked  his  veneration  for  John  of  Wheathampstead  with 
a  richer  shrine  than  John  had  designed  for  himself  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  presbytery,  and  while  he  laid  his  body  to  rest,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  altar,  failed  not  to  bestrew  his  tomb  with  the 
wheat-ears  of  his  native  valley,  and  to  garnish  it  with  the  departed 
abbot's  favourite  legend,  "  Valles  habundabunt."  This  great  altar 
screen,  and  its  flanking  shrines,  formed  in  the  past,  as  they  do  in 
the  present,  the  great  eastern  termination  S.  Alban's  choir,  leaving 
a  noble  space  now  happily  clear,  and  laid  with  original  brasses,  and 
other  monuments  of  great  antiquarian  value,  and  historical 
interest,  among  which  will  shortly  repose,  I  trust,  on  its  original 
site,  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  brass  in  England,  the  great, 
and  well-known  brass  of  Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare.     A  noble  flight 
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of  steps,  laid  to  the  original  levels,  leads  from  the  lantern  up 
to  the  sacrariiim  ;  and  the  grand  vault  of  decorated  wood  above, 
with  John  de  Hertford's,  and  his  successor's,  exquisite,  though 
simple,  clerestory,  completes  a  work  once  unrivalled.  The  roof  of 
the  sacrarium  was  always,  with  its  beautiful  decorations  (the  work  of 
Abbot  John  of  Wheathampstead  again),  open  to  view,  but  a  great  dis- 
covery was  lately  made  of  the  roof  over  the  western  arm  of  the  choir. 
On  this,  as  my  friend,  and  colleague  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
S.  Alban's  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  Eidgway  Lloyd,  has  lately 
read  a  Paper  before  us,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and 
will  point  out  its  features  on  the  spot,  I  hope,  to-morrow,  I  need  not 
now  say  more  than  when  the  later  and  comparatively  uninteresting 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  came  to  be  cleaned,  rich  panels  apj)eared 
beneath  them,  beautifully  decorated,  and  most  appropriately  so  for 
a  great  choir,  with,  among  other  suitable  subjects,  the  verses  of  the 
Te  Deum. 

I  have  thus  far  limited  myself  to  ancient  arrangements,  and 
recent  discoveries,  in  the  choir  of  S.  Alban's,  but  I  cannot  close  my 
Paper  without  recollecting  that  as  S.  Alban's,  we  trust,  will  now, 
with  very  little  further  delay,  become  a  cathedral,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary soon  to  construct  upon  the  ancient  monastic  lines  a  modem 
cathedral  choir.  Now,  in  talking  of  monastic  lines,  and  Benedictine 
arrangements,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  those  joint  Societies  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing, 
but  it  may  be  needful  to  guard  against  misapprehension  out  of 
doors,  for  I  really  believe  that  such  antiquarian  terms  receive  some- 
times a  A^ery  modern  interpretation,  and  that  a  restorer  of  S.  Alban's, 
who  admits  them  into  his  vocabulary,  might  be  held  by  certain 
persons  as  desiring  an  immediate  importation  of  a  Benedictine  abbot 
and  monks  into  their  old  quarters.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  no  such 
project  in  view,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  monastic  establishment,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  future  working  of  the  choir  of  S.  Alban's  to 
have  a  choral,  and  possibly  a  collegiate,  or  even  a  capitular  staff  ] 
therefore,  on  a  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  staff,  when  it 
can  be  organized,  let  me  make  a  few  concluding  suggestions.  Nothing 
would  work  better,  I  am  convinced,  for  a  modern  choral  arrange- 
ment here,  than  the  reproduction  of  the  ancient  ground  plan  of  this 
choir.  The  western  vestibule,  or  ante-choir,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
would  form  a  convenient,  and  effective,  approach  to  it ;  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  ante-choir,  the  organ,  divided,  as  at  Westminster, 
and  St.  Paul's,  should  be  suspended,  the  key-board  being  attached 
to  one  of  the  sections,  and  tlie  connecting  action  carried  under  the 
floor  ;  the  effect  of  an  organ  thus  placed  would  be  not  only  musically 
good,  while  architecturally  it  would  not  cut  the  central  view  from 
nave  to  choir,  but  its  convenience  and  economy  is  obvious,  one 
instrument  thus  serving  for  the  services  of  both  choir  and  nave 
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The  terminating  return  stalls  at  the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle  work 
might  serve,  as  at  Ely,  for  the  Bishop,  and  tlie  head  of  the  collegiate 
establishment  respectively,  who  will  doubtless  be  at  first  identical 
with  the  rector  of  the  church ;  the  remainder  of  the  stalls  with 
tabernacle  work,  which  might  be  carried  on  to  the  westernmost  piers 
of  the  central  tower,  being  appropriated  to  the  other  members  of 
the  collegiate  and  choral  establishment,  including  the  Precentor,  the 
Honorary  Canons, and  the  Minor  Canons.*  It  would  seem  practically 
advisable,  while  carrying  on  the  stalls  themselves  to  their  original 
boundary  at  the  eastern  piers  of  the  central  tower,  not  to  continue 
the  tabernacle  work  above  them ;  that  this  tabernacle  work  was 
originally  so  continued,  and  that  the  choir  of  monks  filled  the  whole 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  recent  discoveries  made,  but  by  the 
record  of  a  miracle,  as  supposed  by  the  chroniclers,  whereby  the 
second  big  bell,  Albinus  by  name,  having  burst  from  its  holdings, 
was  marvellously  kept  from  falling  on  the  heads  of  the  monks  in 
choir  assembled,  by  the  apparently  feeble  help  of  two  broken  beams. 
Doubtless,  then,  the  large  monastic  choir  of  S.  Alban's  filled  the 
whole  space  indicated  by  the  recently-discovered  stall  foundations, 
but  it  need  not  be  so  now ; — for  a  choir  charged  with  the  celebration 
of  the  cathedral  service  of  the  English  Church  the  space  westward 
of  the  cross  would  be  ample,  while  the  transepts  would  be  available 
for  congregational  use,  as  at  Westminster,  at  times  when  the  space 
proper  for  the  choir  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  To  the  eastward 
the  grand  sacrarium  would  afford  a  structure  unrivalled  for  the  great 
offices  of  the  church,  especially  for  the  ordination  of  her  ministers. 

I  promised  at  the  outset  of  this  Paper  to  be  brief,  I  have  hardly, 
I  fear,  kept  that  promise,  though  I  feel  that  what  I  have  said  has 
been  the  barest  outhne  of  great  arrangements,  past,  present,  and  I 
trust  to  come  ;  much  has  to  be  done  at  S.  Alban's,  and  the  agencies 
to  do  it  are  at  present  most  insufficient,  more  money  and  more  men 
both  being  wanted ;  when  money  has  been  found  to  restore  the 
stalls  of  the  choir,  money  will  be  still  wanted  even  for  the  barest 
remuneration  for  the  services  of  the  men  to  be  put  into  them  ;  and 
while  we  are  talking  of  the  choir,  the  nave  is  said  to  be  falling.  As 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  buttress  to  the  nave,  would  that  the 
cloister  could  be  restored,  and  adapted,  with  its  refectory  and 
adjacent  buildings,  as  a  training  college  for  schoolmasters  like 
S.  Peter's  College,  Peterborough ;  we  could  then  show  our  friends 
from  Peterborough  Diocese  next  time  they  came,  not  only,  I  trust, 
a  restored  choir,  but  a  body  of  singers  therein,  to  be  valuable  here- 
after not  only  to  S.  Alban's  but  the  whole  church,  who  with  their 

»  I  have,  since  reading  this  Paper,  been  reminded  of  the  ancient  arrangement  at  Salis- 
bury, where  the  Dean,  and  the  Precentor,  occupied  the  first  stalls  of  the  Decani,  and  Cantoris, 
sides  of  the  choir  ;  this  might  be  a  useful  precedent  for  St.  Alban's,  and  in  that  case  the 
Bishop's  throne  should  be  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  choir  tabernacle 
work. 
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superintending  clergy,  might  largely  assist  in  forming  the  choral 
and  collegiate  stall",  which  the  new  cathedral  would  re(iuire.  This 
suggestion  I  cannot  but  think  as  practicable  as  it  would  be  found 
most  useful  to  the  new  cathedral  and  Diocese,  and  it  need  not 
exclude  the  project  of  a  Divinity  College,  of  the  idea  of  which  some 
have  already  spoken  ;  but  while  education  is  in  every  man's 
thoughts,  and  while  an  increase  in  the  number  of  suitable  training 
colleges  is  more  and  more  demanded,  what  better  oj^portunity  could 
be  embraced  for  securing  one  for  the  new  Diocese  of  S.  Alban's  by 
the  side  of  its  own  Cathedral  1  * 

But  I  must  not  further  venture  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future ; 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to  whose  great  skill  we  must 
mainly  look  for  the  reproduction  of  the  stall  work  of  the  S.  Alban's 
choir,  I  feel  sure  that  its  arrangements  are  safe  ;  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  orderer  of  future  events  we  must  devoutly  entrust  those 
further  efforts,  which  may  cause  the  great  choir  of  S.  Alban's  daily 
to  resound  with  noble  praises,  rising  to  heaven  from  one  more 
cathedral. 


*S^^.  Andreiv's  Church,  Brigstock. — By  E.  Heebert  Carpenter. 

Although  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Brigstock,  in  point  of  size 
and  richness  of  detail,  takes  but  a  second  rank  among  the  magnificent 
churches  for  which  JSTorthamptonshire  is  so  justly  celebrated,  in 
interest  based  on  extreme  antiquity  there  are  few  buildings  that 
equal  it  in  the  whole  of  England ;  yet,  when  we  know  that  it  was 
built  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  is  then  we  find  how  exceedingly 
difficult  it  is  to  say  hoiu  early  it  is,  we  can  however  fairly  assume 
that  it  is  not  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times  when  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Harold  were  erecting,  by  the  aid  of  Norman  French 
architects,  such  magnificent  buildings  as  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Waltham  Abbey,  for  Brigstock  being  a  free  manor  belonging  to 
King  Edward  himself,  a  better  church  would  have  been  built  by 
him  there.  ISTor  is  the  church  of  the  earlier  days,  at  the  time  when 
high  art  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  (except  in  the  shape  of 
jewellery,  of  gold  and  silver  work,  and  in  illuminated  manuscripts,) 
when  the  chapel  at  Dover  Castle  and  Brixworth  Church  were  erected, 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learnt  that  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  Students  have 
this  year  been  declined  at  Peterborough  Training  College,  one  of  the  most  convenient  now  for 
Hertfordshire  youths,  for  want  of  room  to  receive  them. 
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most  probably  in  the  seventli  century,  and  when  York  was  restored 
and  great  churches  erected  at  Eipon  and  Hexham.  I*^or  perhaps, 
as  we  now  see  its  early  work,  is  it  of  the  eighth  century,  when,  I 
believe  (although  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  point)  the 
fine  basilican  church  of  Deerhurst  was  built  and  its  priory  founded. 
[These  buildings  were  afterwards  restored  and  rededicatecl  with  the 
Church  by  Odda,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  eleventh  century.]  It  is 
recorded  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  that  King  Alfred,  who  reigned 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  erected  "  new  edifices  in  a  manner 
surprising,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  English ; "  and  it  is  within 
this  period  when  England  was  settling  down  after  the  disturbed 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions,  that  the  churches  of  Earl's  Barton, 
Barnack,  Barton-on-Humber,  Worth,  and  Sompting,  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  built,  and  Brigstock,  so  far  as  its  early  work 
is  concerned,  was  rebuilt,  for  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  walls  of 
both  tower  and  turret  many  stones  burnt  through,  and  turned  of  a 
red  colour  by  the  action  of  fire,  leading  to  the  presumption  that  in 
the  ninth,  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  a  rebuilding  was 
necessary,  through  the  destruction  of  an  earlier  church  by  the  Danes, 
the  materials  of  which  were  re-used  in  the  new  church.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  churches  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  may 
date  before  a.d.  823,  when  the  battle  of  ^llandun  was  fought,  the 
great  power  of  Mercia  fell. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the  plans,  and  some  of  the 
elevations  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  viz..  Earl's  Barton, 
the  restorations  of  which  are  now  under  my  charge ;  Deerhurst  and 
Brix worth,  restored  some  years  ago  by  my  late  partner,  Mr.  Slater  ; 
and  of  Sompting,  which  my  father  restored  in  1854;  of  these, 
Earl's  Barton  tower  has  the  curious  and  characteristic  wood-work — 
resembling  vertical  lines,  arches,  and  struts  of  square  ''  long  and 
short  "  masonry,  great  angle  quoins  of  "  long  and  short  "  work,  and 
windows  divided  by  turned  bullusters. 

Deerhurst  tower  has  neither  vertical  lines  nor  (quoins  of  masonr}'', 
the  walls  are  simple  rubble  work,  with  "  herring-bone  "  work  here 
and  there,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  double  triangular-headed  window 
with  moulded  and  fluted  pillars,  like  an  imitation  of  the  then  existing 
lioman  work  ;  the  grand  sanctuary  arch  remains  with  portions  of 
the  apse,  and  indications  only  of  the  chancel  arch,  with  several 
square-headed  and  triangular-headed  doorways  opening  into  aisles 
or  chambers.  Brixworth  too  has  neither  vertical  lines  nor  great 
angle  quoins,  and  also  resembles  Deerlmrst  tower  in  its  herring-bone 
work  and  double  triangular-headed  window  with  fluted  pillars ;  it 
too  has  its  sanctuary  arch  and  apse,  and  portions  of  its  chancel  arch. 
Sompting  has  left  its  Saxon  tower  only,  with  vertical  masonry  at  its 
angles  instead  of  quoins,  and  also  in  the  centre,  but  it  has,  what  is 
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missing  in  the  others,  its  original  gables  on  each  face  and  its  spire, 
reminding  one  of  the  Khine  steeples. 

There  is,  it  will  be  noticed  on  plan,  a  likeness  between  the  towers 
of  Brixworth  and  liri^stock,  both  have  the  large  western  circular 
stair  turret,  and  both  of  them  resemble  Deerhurst  in  having  been 
probably  used  as  dwellings,  as  well  as  for  bell-towers  ;  and  we  might, 
too,  infer  from  this  that  they  may  have  been  erected  in  the  more 
troubled  times  before  Alfred,  and  used  as  strongholds  ;  certainly 
the  massive  iron-bound  door  at  the  foot  of  the  Brigstock  turret,  if 
indeed  it  is  the  original  one,  would  only  have  been  made  so  strong 
for  purposes  of  defence. 

Both  before  and  after  the  Norman  conquest  all  the  district  in 
which  Brigstock  (in  Doomsday  Book  called  Bricstoc)  stands  was 
covered  by  a  dense  forest  belonging  to  the  Crown ;  and,  as  in 
Sussex,  these  woods  became  available  for  the  ironworks  established 
in  this  district. 

The  church  remained  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  until 
Henry  II.  gave  it  in  1187,  with  the  chapel  of  Stanion  annexed,  to 
Cirencester  Abbey;  and  from  that  date  there  were  17  priests  in 
succession  down  to  Elizabeth's  time.  She  made  one  appointment  to 
the  living,  after  which  the  appointments  were  by  the  Viscounts 
Cranbourne. 

I  wdll  refer  you  to  the  general  plan  of  the  church  as  noiu,  and 
to  Plans  1,  2,  3,  and  .//.,  in  which  the  successive  alterations  are 
shewn  by  the  use  of  different  modes  of  shading. 

The  church  as  it  now  stands  consists  in  plan  of  a  west  tower 
and  stair  turret,  nave,  and  two  aisles  which  extend  to  the  line  of 
the  west  face  of  the  tower,  chancel,  with  north  and  south  chapels, 
vestry,  and  south  porch.  It  has  been  burnt  more  than  once,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  has  been  altered  again  and  again  in  every  style,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Referring  to  Plan  No.  1,  the  Anglo-Saxon  work  noio  standing  is 
the  tower  up  to  the  belfry  stage,  the  turret  stairs,  the  western 
angles  and  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  walls,  and  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  chancel  now  incorporated  in  the  southern  pier  of 
the  later  chancel  arch.  The  walls  are  built  in  exceedingly  rough 
and  large  rubble  masonry  with  wide  irregular  joints,  with  many 
burnt  stones  introduced.  The  angle  quoins  of  the  tower  and  of  the 
nave,  of  which  I  give  sketches,  are  of  the  "  long  and  short  work," 
viz.,  alternate  upright  stones  and  very  long  bonding  stones  all  of 
great  size,  and  roughly  hammer-dressed  with  projecting  stones  at 
the  base  of  each  angle  quoin.  The  arch  opening  into  the  nave  is  a 
very  fine  one  in  proportion  and  workmanship,  and  is  well  preserved  ; 
it  is  of  carefully  worked  masonry  with  plain  projecting  imposts, 
and  label  mouldings  on  its  west  side  continued  down  the  jambs, 
and  finished  on  large  projecting  stones.     The  stonework  of    the 
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done  and  replaced  them  by  stone.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
this  hntel  or  hntels  over  the  upper  doorway  are  original,  but  it  is 
possible  tliey  are.  Portions  of  the  piv.sent  clerestory  walls  are  of  this 
period,  the  walls  having  been  kept  up  when  the  arches  below  were 
inserted.  The  height  of  the  Saxon  roof  eaves  are  indicated  on  the 
outside  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  above  the  aisle  roof,  by  the 
change  in  size  of  the  angle  quoins  and  the  rubble  walling  just  about  the 
level  of  the  springing  line  of  the  tracery  of  the  clerestory  windows 
We  have_  removed  the  plaster  from  the  arcade  walls  inside,  and 
find  remains  of  the  Saxon  nave  windows— just  as  at  Kingstliorpe 
Church  where  we  discovered  the  Early  Norman  windows,  the  later 
Norman  arcade  being  inserted  in  the  old  Early  Norman  walls.  The 
old  nave  of  Brigstock  was  evidently  of  lofty  proportions,  as  are  those 
of  Deerhurst,  Brixworth,  and  Worth. 

The  small  portion  of  Early  work  next  the  chancel  arch  was  only 
discovered  recently,  through  the  removal  of  the  plaster.  It  formed. 
I  believe,  the  south-east  angle  of  the  original  sanctuary,  beyond 
which  would  probably  be  a  small  apse,  as  at  Deerhurst  and  Worth ; 
and  as  at  Brixworth,  a  chancel  and  sanctuary  arch,  for  where  I 
show  on  the  plan  a  chancel  arch  we  found  an  early  foundation  pro- 
jecting about  four  feet  from  the  column  in  the  nave. 

We  have  thus  I  think,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  arrived  at 
the  original  plan  of  the  church  as  erected  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  days, 
and  we  have  also  reason  to  infer  that  it  takes  the  place  of  the  still 
earlier  one  of  the  Angles  who  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  to  this  church  the  burnt  stones  may  belong.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  who  built  and  founded  a 
monastery  at  Oundle. 

We^  now  come  to  Plan  2,  and  see  that  the  Normans  added  a 
north  aisle  opening  by  the  two  existing  arches  into  the  nave  :  they 
are  very  plain  semicircular  ones,  and  rest  on  a  central  cylindrical 
shaft  with  a  simple  carved  capital,  of  probably  early  twelfth-century 
date,  and  they  evidently  extended  the  aisle  to  the  western  face  of 
the  tower,  for  they  cut  an  arch  through  the  north  wall  of  the  tower 
opening  into  the  aisle.  This  arch  is  of  carefully  worked  masonry,  and 
is  fitted  to  the  older  wall  by  very  small  stones  and  pebbles  and  very 
soft  mortar,  hke  garden  mould,  as  was  unfortunately  too  frequently 
the  case  wdth  Norman  buildings,  and  resulted  in  so  many  failures. 
The  builders  seem  indeed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  such 
mortar  as  the  Romans  did,  or  even  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
width  of  the  aisle  did  not  probably  exceed  seven  feet.  The  church 
probably  then  underwent  a  restoration  through  having  been  injured 
by  the  fire  before  alluded  to. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  alterations  were  made  as  shewn  by  Plan  3,  the  south  aisle 
was  built  with  the  two  now  existing  arches  and  south  doorway.    This 
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doorway  is  executed  in  Weldon  stone,  and  has  a  richly  moulded 
semicircular  arch  resting  on  shafts,  with  moulded  capitals,  annulets, 
and  bases  ;  these  last  are  now  below  the  floor  level.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  church  was  handed  over  to  Cirencester  Abbey,  and 
the  new  patrons  were  probably  not  satisfied  with  the  small  propor- 
tions of  their  chancel,  they  therefore  set  to  work  and  built  a  new 
and  much  larger  one  eastward  of  the  older  sanctuary  arch.  The 
new  chancel  had  a  north  aisle  attached  to  it,  most  probably  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that 
Lady  chapels  became  a  more  important  feature  in  the  plans  of 
churches  and  cathedrals.  In  the  case  of  Westminster  for  instance, 
Henry  III.  began  his  reconstruction  of  the  abbey  by  a  Lady  Chapel, 
afterwards  removed  by  Henry  VII.  The  south  waU  of  the  present 
chancel,  including  its  stringcourse,  the  piscina,  some  probable 
remains  of  sedilia,  its  east  wall  up  to  the  underside  of  the 
stringcourse,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  wall,  are  of  this  date. 
The  luidth  shown  of  the  lady  chapel  is  conjectural ;  it  is  however 
certain  that  it  did  not  then  extend  as  far  east  as  now,  for  the  stone 
angle  quoins  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel  are  still  visible 
for  its  greater  height. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  the  two  Saxon  arches  were  left 
standing  with  the  intermediate  walls,  for  no  traces  of  Norman  or 
Early  Pointed  work  exists  in  that  space.  The  roofs  of  that  day 
would,  like  the  Saxon  nave  roof  be  of  a  high  pitch,  with  probably 
no  clerestory  to  the  nave.  There  are  traces  existing  of  simple 
painted  decorations  on  the  arches,  consisting  of  lines  and  scrolls  in 
red  and  black ;  they  do  not  occur  on  any  later  arches,  so  they  must 
belong  to  this  period. 

Not  very  long  after  all  these  alterations,  perhaps  only  forty  or 
fifty  years,  changes  were  again  made  as  indicated  by  Plan  4,  for 
probably  the  narrow  and  dark  nave  and  aisles  were  thought 
incongruous  with  the  handsome  new  chancel,  so  they  set  to  work 
again  and  first  pulled  down  both  aisles,  leaving  the  arcades  standing, 
and  preserving  a  fine  feature  of  the  old  work — the  rich  south 
doorway  and  holy  water  stoup — whether  because  they  thought  it 
was  better  work  than  they  could  then  do,  or  to  save  money,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  probably  the  last  reason  influenced  them  to  some  extent. 
They  then  rebuilt  the  aisles  wider,  and  extended  them  up  to  the 
line  of  the  new  chancel  and  Lady  chapel,  adding  an  arch  to  each 
arcade.  They  evidently  had  a  little  difiiculty  on  the  north  side, 
and  had  to  fit  the  square  plan  of  the  Norman  arch  to  their  new 
octagonal  pillar,  by  a  new  moulded  capital,  of  curiously  irregular 
form.  Whether  or  not  they  opened  their  aisles  into  the  Lady  chapel 
is  not  clear,  but  at  all  events  they  had  an  altar,  and  therefore  some 
sort  of  screen  wall  or  reredos,  for  in  the  eastern  pier  there  still 
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remains  the  moulded  corbel  on  which  the  figure  of  the  saint  stood 
to  whom  the  altar  and  its  chapel  wore  dedicated. 

The  north  doorway,  and  the  three-light  window  west  of  it  are 
relics  of  this  aisle. 

The  western  extension  of  the  north  aisle  was  possibly  used  as  a 
priests'  chamber  for  the  chantry  priest  attached  to  the  chapel  of 
this  aisle.  There  is  under  the  later  western  window  the  blocked 
up  lower  portion  of  a  doorway  ;  and  there  exists  a  good  size  fire- 
place in  the  south  wall  (a  priests'  chamber,  in  the  same  position, 
and  of  the  same  period,  exists  at  Ulcombe,  in  Kent),  its  two-light 
window,  square-headed,  with  a  very  early  form  of  cusping  still  exists. 

After  this  was  done,  the  nave  was  taken  in  hand.  The  walls  were 
raised  some  three  or  four  feet  with  particularly  small  rubble  stone- 
work, and  three  clerestory  windows  were  inserted  on  each  side,  and 
a  new  roof  of  a  flatter  pitch  covered  with  lead,  like  those  of  the 
aisles  was  substituted  for  the  old  high  pitch  roof.  The  chancel  and 
Lady  chapel  were  also  improved  to  suit  the  new  fashion,  the  south 
and  east  walls  of  the  chancel  were  rebuilt  above  the  stringcourse  with 
a  beautiful  reticulated  tracery  east  window  of  four  lights,  with  most 
likely  a  fellow  one  in  the  extended  and  widened  Lady  chapel,  as  in 
the  contemporaneous  work  then  in  hand  at  the  chancel  and  Lady 
chapel  of  Higham  Ferrers.  The  altar  in  the  Lady  chapel  was  raised 
four  or  five  steps  above  the  nave,  as  is  evident  by  the  level  at  which 
they  refixed  the  early  piscina. 

The  tower  was  added  to  subsequently,  and  a  new  belfry  stage 
erected  of  well-wrought  masonry,  surmounted  by  a  spire  about  45 
feet  in  height. 

But  it  was  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  1490,  that  the 
church  assumed  its  present  form,  when  the  great  idea  then  prevalent 
was  to  get  as  much  more  light  as  possible,  and  stained  glass  into 
churches ;  and  for  this  purpose  large  three  and  four-light  windows, 
with  flat  four-centered  arches,  were  inserted  in  the  isouth  aisle,  and 
the  north  aisle  was  widened  and  covered  by  a  new  roof,  the  early 
three-light  window  and  north  doorway  being  inserted  in  the  new 
wall. 

The  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  and  north  wall  of  the  Lady 
chapel  were  rebuilt ;  the  old  walls  having  been  very  much  pushed  out- 
wards, with  new  windows  and  buttresses  of  the  period.  The  chancel 
arch,  too,  was  rebuilt  of  fine  and  lofty  proportions,  and  a  chantry 
chapel  was  built  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  opening  by  a 
new  arch  into  the  chancel.  Possibly  this  was  done  by  Thomas 
Montague,  of  Brigstock  and  Remington. 

This  chantry  had  its  private  doorway  but  it  was  now  blocked 
up  by  the  new  flying  buttress  pier. 
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The  vestry  (most  probably  since  rebuilt)  and  tlie  porch  with  a 
parvise  over  it,  probably  for  the  chantry  priest,  with  its  turret 
stairs,  are  also  of  this  period. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some,  as  it  has  proved 
unnecessary  fear  felt  about  the  stability  of  the  new  chancel  arch, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  built  up  against  the  older  jamb, 
and  through  the  removal  of  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle.  A  double 
flying  buttress  was  therefore  tlirown  against  it  springing  from  a 
massive  buttress  and  pinnacle  built  against  the  south  aisle  wall,  and 
in  front  of  the  chantry  door,  one  arch  of  the  buttress  was  under,  the 
other  over,  the  roof  of  the  aisle.  This  work  was,  however,  done  in 
so  unskilful  a  manner,  that  the  lower  arch  hardly  held  together,  and 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  buttress  through  wet  soil  under,  it  failed 
so  completely  that  it  formed  an  inverted  curve,  and  the  stones  were 
tied  together  by  iron  straj^s.  The  upper  flying  arch  too  came  away 
from  the  wall  it  was  intended  to  support,  and  was  also  tied  by  iron. 
These  arches  we  have  rebuilt,  but  I  have  changed  the  under  one 
into  a  four-centered  arch  like  that  on  the  north  side,  as  being  of  a 
stronger  form  ;  but  the  old  stones  are  with  one  exception  re-used. 
This  stone  proved  to  be  a  part  of  an  early  and  richly  floriated 
sepulchral  cross,  so  we  did  not  build  it  in  again ;  but  with  two 
others  it  is  laid  in  the  Lady  chapel  floor. 

The  walls  had,  as  usual,  suffered  much  from  the  rising  of  the 
ground  and  the  absence  of  drainage,  which  caused  the  rain  to 
saturate  the  foundations,  owing  to  this  the  soutli  aisle  walls  were 
pushed  outwards,  and  also  the  north  wall  of  the  Lady  chapel  to  such 
an  extent,  that  a  buttress  had  to  be  built.  It  however  still  continued 
to  give  way,  pushing  the  old  and  new  buttresses  into  the  ground, 
so  as  to  cause  the  arch  between  the  Lady  chapel  and  the  aisle  to 
settle  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  arch  we  have  rebuilt  and  tied 
into  the  chancel  wall  by  an  iron  rod  in  the  thickness  of  the  gable. 
The  roofs  (of  the  fifteenth  century),  T\dth  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  roof  of  the  north  aisle,  and  portions  of  the  timbers  and  wall 
plates  of  the  Lady  chapel  roof  had  all  been  replaced  by  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth-century  roofs  of  simple  but  good  construction. 
The  earlier  timbers,  though  most  anxious  to  preserve  them  we  found 
to  be  utterly  rotten,  held  together  with  straps,  and  in  a  most 
dangerous  state  ;  we  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  renew  the  principal 
timbers  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient  work ;  many,  however, 
of  the  small  timbers  and  rafters  were  replaced,  and  shew  at  once 
their  age  by  their  dark  brown  a^Dpearance,  by  the  side  of  the  new 
oak.  The  nave  roof  required  but  few  repairs.  The  south  aisle 
roof,  however,  required  many  timbers  renewed  or  spliced,  as  the 
defective  gutters  had  rotted  the  ends.  The  parapets  in  all  cases 
have  had  to  be  repaired  and  refixed,  excepting  those  of  the  porch 
and  vestry,  which  wait  for  further  funds. 
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The  top  of  the  porch  turret  is  now  covered  by  a  rough  flat  wood 
and  lead  roof  resting  on  solid  stone  slabs  ;  it  is  most  likely  that  there 
was  originally  a  sloping  stone  roof,  as  on  the  north  side,  and  this  it 
is  proposed  to  replace. 

There  is  fortunately  preserved  a  very  fine  bench  of  the  richly 
carved  and  traceried  stylo  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  some 
portions  of  well  carved  "  drapery  "  panels,  forming  a  front  of  rather 
later  date  ;  these  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  church  was  at  that 
time  re-seated.  As  funds  do  not  allow  of  such  a  rich  type  of  seat,  we 
are  forced  to  be  content  with  a  simpler  one,  but  these  old  seats  will 
be  cleaned  and  rejmired,  and  placed  in  the  chancel,  with  new  seats 
corresponding  with  them  on  the  opposite  side.  Fortunately,  too, 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  arrangement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  on  clearing  away  the  modern  floors,  there  were  found  in  situ  the 
greater  part  of  the  dressed  stone  plinths  on  which  the  floor  and 
bench  ends  rested,  these  have  been  carefully  refixed  as  before,  and 
the  lines  kept  to  as  far  as  possible,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  floors,  we  kept  the  extended  portions  lower  than  the  old 
floors,  so  as  to  mark  the  difference.  It  should  here  be  noted  that 
this  fifteenth-century  level  is  so  much  above  the  fourteenth-century 
level  as  to  bury  the  bases  of  the  south  doorway.  However,  finding 
these  old  floor  plinths,  there  was  no  doubt  about  its  being  right  to 
retain  that  fifteenth-century  level. 

There  were  formerly  screens  in  the  north  arcade  and  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  south  chantry  was  also  separated  from  the  nave  and 
aisles  by  screens,  of  which  the  cills  and  a  few  portions  of  the  lower 
parts  remain  ;  and  also  the  raised  dais  in  front,  projecting  some  feet 
from  the  east  wall,  bounded  by  its  ancient  stone  curbing.  On  this 
stands  the  ancient  fifteenth-century  j^ulpit  in  its  original  position. 
It  is  of  lofty  proportions,  and  rests  on  an  oak  stem  spreading  out 
to  the  upper  portion,  which  has  traceried  panels  :  these  have  all 
been  grained,  but  portions  of  the  base,  Avhere  hidden  by  the  j^ews, 
still  preserve  their  ancient  red  and  green  grounds,  with  patterns  on 
them  ;  the  old  painting  will  no  doubt  be  found,  if  the  graining  can 
be  removed  without  injury  to  it.  Portions  of  the  stone  and  wood 
steps  remain. 

The  walls  of  the  Lady  chapel  were  once  richly  painted,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  window  is  a  lofty  canopied  niche  much  muti- 
lated, but  shewing  traces  of  exquisite  detail  and  painting.  There 
has  been  a  smaller  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  window,  but  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the  north  wall  has 
traces  of  painting  in  tempera,  but  with  the  exception  of  an  angel, 
and  portions  of  a  female  figure,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  make  out 
the  design.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  screen  across  this  chapel 
with  a  loft  on  it,  to  Avhich  the  existing  turret  stairs  gave  access,  but 
no  traces  of  it  now  I'emain.     The  magnificent  oak  screen,  which  now 
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fills  the  western  arch  of  the  chapel,  has  been  brought  from  Pipewell 
Abbey,  which,  in  passing,  I  may  mention  was  a  former  Cistercian 
Monastery,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  William  Butevileyn, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  monks  brought  from  Newminster. 
It  was  refounded  about  1350,  the  former  occupants,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  through  the  diminishing  of  the  woods  and  their  revenue  from 
them,  having  left  it.*  It  was  afterwards  given  by  Edward  YI.  to 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  but  again  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
In  Bridges'  time  the  ruins  had  all  but  disappeared.  The  screen  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  excepting  where  it  was  cut  away  for  a 
gallery,  is  in  perfect  preservation ;  it  has,  however,  formerly  been  a 
parclose  or  side  screen  between  two  clustered  pillars,  one  of  which 
was  circular,  and  the  other  octagonal  in  plan,  and  the  posts  had  been 
fitted  to  them ;  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  has  been  removed, 
probably  to  form  the  opening,  when  it  was  re-erected  in  this  church. 
We  are  having  the  upper  portion  carefully  renewed,  and  it  will  be 
replaced,  as  formerly,  under  the  arcli.  The  chancel  roof  is  a  modern 
one,  quite  out  of  character  with  the  cliurch,  and  its  western  beam 
crosses  the  top  of  the  chancel  arch ;  this  and  other  works  will  how- 
ever have  to  remain  until  further  funds  are  come  in.  What  has 
been  doiie  has  been  done  thoroughly,  and  in  a  conservative  spirit, 
so  as  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  interesting  and  valuable  work  of 
nine  centuries. 

The  Manor  House. 

The  Manor  House,  which  stands  on  the  west  of  the  church,  is 
of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  date.  The  manor  in  early  times 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  was  rated  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
time  at  £15  per  annum,  and  in  the  Norman  survey  at  £20.  It 
included  in  Brigstock  three  hides  and  a  half,  a  mill  rented  at  five 
shillings  a-year,  seven  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a  wood  fifteen 
furlongs  long  and  a  mile  wide,  besides  land  in  Stanion  and  other 
parishes. 

The  first  connection  of  the  Montague  family  with  the  manor 
cannot  be  very  clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Montague,  of  Hemington,  (descended  from  William  de  Montacute, 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  Edward  III.  reign,)  had  a  son  born  at 
Brigstock,  and  to  this  son.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  the  manor  of 
Boughton,  with  Weekly  Warkton,  &c.,  was  granted,  in  the  20th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  died  at 
Boughton.  One  of  his  younger  sons  was  called  "  Roger  of  Brigstock," 
and  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  is  probably  the  Edward  Montague  who 
is  described  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  farmers 

*  At  Pipewell,  Richard  I.  assembled  a  council  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  before  his  crusade. 
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of  the  Queen  of  the  Manor  of  Briggestoke.".  He  was  knight  of  the 
shire,  and  died  in  1601.  In  the  meantime,  his  brother  Koger  had 
had  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  on  December  1,  1607,  by 
James  L,  the  Manor  of  Brigstock  of  125  acres,  with  rights  of 
enclosure,  for  the  sum  of  £230,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  40s.  6d.  Eoger 
died  without  issue,  and  the  manor  passed  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Edward 
Montague,  afterwards  created  Lord  Montague  of  Boughton. 

On  the  marriage  of  Lord  Montague's  eldest  son,  in  1633,  he 
settled  the  large  estates  on  his  bride,  Anne  Win  wood,  amongst 
which  the  manors  of  Brigstock  and  Hale  on  which  a  fine  had  been 
levied  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Montague,  in  the  7th  year  of 
Henry  VII. 

We  may,  I  think,  fairly  infer  that  the  hall  and  earlier  portions 
of  the  manor  house  were  built  by  Thomas  Montague,  and  the  later 
portions  by  Roger  Montague  ;  and,  further,  that  this  Thomas 
Montague  was  concerned  in  the  large  works  executed  at  this  time 
to  the  church  of  Brigstock,  and  possibly  in  the  erection  of  its  south- 
east chantry  chapel. 

The  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1480  or  90)  now  existing,  is 
the  portion  shewn  by  a  dark  black  tint  on  the  j^lans,  comprising 
the  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  with  two  porches  and  the  solar  or 
upper  hall  above  it.  The  buildings  of  this  date  probably  extended 
much  further  both  ways  than  now.  The  original  fire-places  remain 
in  the  hall  and  solar.  The  last  is  a  very  fine  room,  lighted  by  four 
large  two-light  arched  windows.  The  northern  entrance  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  and  has  richly  moulded  doorways.  This  portion 
of  the  building,  however,  underwent  some  alterations  when  the 
new  works  of  Roger  Montague's  time  were  in  hand. 

The  tops  of  the  walls  of  the  solar  were  rebuilt,  and  a  new  roof 
erected  with  arched  principals  of  oak,  and  the  entrance  porch  was 
raised  so  as  to  form  a  small  bay  window  room  on  the  solar  level, 
and  a  deeply  recessed  window  on  the  level  of  its  gallery.  The 
other  porch  was  also  raised  so  as  to  obtain  a  room  over  it,  and 
finished  by  a  low  parapet,  and  the  hall  block  northwards  was  par- 
tially rebuilt,  preserving  however  a  fine  four-light  Elizabethan 
window  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  embattled  chimney. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  westward  of  the  hall  were  entirely 
rebuilt,  with  the  low  mullioned  windows,  and  picturesque  gabled 
dormers  and  chimneys  of  the  period,  and  in  a  much  better  style 
of  masonry  than  the  older  and  more  roughly  built  walls.  The  plan 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  sitting-room  and  ofiices,  and  rooms 
above,  and  the  fine  old  oak  staircase,  with  its  low  broad  steps 
and  sturdy  pcsts  and  handrail.  The  ancient  interior  fortunately 
escaped  being  modernized,  and  in  all  the  rooms  the  moulded  four- 
centered  arched  stone  chimney  pieces  with  stone  moulded  shelfs 
over  remain,  and  the  great  stone  arched  recessed  chimney  corner  in 
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the  kitchen,  with  its  windows  looking  out  in  each  side  of  the  recess. 
The  old  doors  too  remain,  composed  of  upright  boards  moulded  on 
their  edges,  and  fixed  to  ledges  inside,  and  hung  with  simple,  though 
beautifully  made  wrought-iron  hinges  about  2ft.  long,  with  varied 
ornamental  heads. 

The  house  had  become  very  dilapidated  when  the  restoration 
was  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  the  hands  of  my  partner 
(the  late  Mr.  Slater)  and  myself.  AVe  had  to  rebuild  certain 
portions  of  the  gable  walls  ;  and  certain  minor  modifications  were 
made  in  the  internal  and  external  arrangements.  The  ancient  upper 
hall  had  been  made  into  two  stories  by  a  floor  level  with  the  eaves, 
and  had  been  used  as  a  granary,  and  the  weight  of  the  corn  had 
caused  the  walls  to  bulge  ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  on  remov- 
ing the  inserted  floor,  to  tie  together  the  arched  principals  by  iron 
bolts.  A  portion  of  the  floor  was,  however,  repaired  and  forms  a 
gallery  where  the  ancient  one  was.  Some  remains  of  the  old  screen 
in  tlie  lower  hall  were  existing ;  this  was  made  good  with  some  old 
oak  panelling  found  in  the  house ;  and  the  hall  and  smaller  sitting 
rooms  were  pannelled  round  with  some  fine  old  oak  panelling 
formerly  in  Warkton  Church.  The  work  of  restoring  and  preserving 
this  fine  old  house  was  a  work  of  great  interest  and  pleasure,  more 
especially  as  it  is  connected  in  its  history  with  the  later  part  of  the 
old  church. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Church  Guilds  of  Melton  Moiohray. — A  Paper  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  25th  September,  1876,  by  Thomas  North,  F.S.A., 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

In  most  parish  churches,  there  was,  in  pre-Eeformation  times,  in 
addition  to  the  high  altar,  one,  if  not  more,  minor  altars.  These 
generally  stood  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  against  the 
nave  pillars,  or,  in  cruciform  churches,  along  the  eastern  walls  of 
the  transepts.  Their  former  position  can  stiU  be  traced  by  the 
remains  of  ancient  lockers  and  by  the  piscinae — more  or  less 
mutilated — which  are,  in  almost  innumerable  instances  still  extant. 
Our  parish  churches,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  owe  some  of  their 
finest  architectural  features  to  the  cause  which  called  these  altars 
into  existence.  It  was  desired  by  a  wealthy  private  person,  or  by 
a  company  of  less  opulent  ones  associating  themselves  together  as 
a  fraternity  or  guild,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  friends  in  this  life  and  after  death.  This  was  to 
be  effected — as  was  then  thought — by  the  daily  celebration  of 
Mass,  and  by  the  occasional  recitation  of  other  Eeligious  Offices  by 
a  priest  or  priests  engaged  for  the  purpose.  To  secure  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  stipends,  an  endowment  was  generally  made  in  the 
one  case,  and  an  annual  sum  raised  by  the  members  of  the  guild  in 
the  other.  It  also  became  necessary  that  an  altar  should  be  erected, 
usually  in  the  parish  church,  at  which  these  Offices  could  be  said, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  stand  ^'ij  such  a  position  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  high  altar,  at  which  th^.  parish  Mass  was 
sung.  In  large  churches  there  would,  in  most  cases,  be  no  difficulty 
as  to  room,  but  in  smaller  country  ones  it  was  frequently  necessary 
to  erect  a  side  aisle,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  the  altar  could 
stand,  and  which  aisle  became  known  as  the  chapel  or  chantry  of 
the  family  or  guild  erecting  it.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out 
examples.  They  are  too  numerous  for  many  of  them  not  to  be  well 
known.     By  existing  records,  too,  we  frequently  know  by  whom 
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the  chantries  and  guilds  formerly  existing  in  different  parishes  were 
founded  and  supported.  In  some  instances,  however,  where  from 
any  cause  the  guild  or  chantry  priest  was  "  disendowed  "  before  the 
hands  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  YI.  were  laid  upon  the  sources 
of  his  stipend,  no  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  public  archives  of  the 
kingdom  or  by  parochial  records,  and  so  the  architectural  indications 
already  referred  to  in  the  parish  church  are  the  only  evidences  of 
the  former  existence  therein  of  a  private  chantry  or  the  guild  altar. 
Until  recently  this  was  the  case  at  Melton  Mowbray.  During 
successive  reparations  in  the  noble  church  of  that  parish,  when  the 
walls  of  its  fine  transepts  were  gradually  denuded  of  the  thick 
coats  of  plaster  and  colour-wash  with  which  successive  generations 
of  churchwardens  had  covered  them,  the  marks  of  the  former 
existence  of  several  altars  were  discovered.  There  were  clearly  five 
or  six,  at  least,  of  these  minor  altars  in  Melton  Church,  and  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  south  transept  was  the  position  chosen  for 
several  of  them.  As  some  of  these  architectural  features  were, 
until  recently,  hidden  from  view,  so  the  only  local  documents  which 
could  throw  even  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  upon  the  ancient  altars 
and  guilds  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  were  also  lost  to  sight 
for  very  many  years.  I  have  upon  several  occasions  referred  to  the 
manuscripts  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Melton,  which  so  much 
illumine  its  history  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  I  find  in  those 
documents  some  information  which  may  be  worth  collecting,  as 
affording  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  minor  altars  to  which 
I  have  referred  as  formerly  existing  in  its  parish  church. 

With  regard  to  two  of  these  the  references  are  very  brief;  they 
occur  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  the  year  1549,  thus  : — 
Ed.  of  Bartyll  Newesowme  for  ij  pecs  of  woode  of  Sainte 

Nicholus  aulter  xiiij^. 

Pd.  to  rogr  Gervys  for  takying  downe  th  alter  in  the  vestre*      xx^. 
Two  other  altars  belonged  to  the  Guilds  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
John.     Although  I  find  no  entries  relating  to  the  latter  altar  in  the 
church,  there  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Guild, 
and  which  will  be  referred  to  presently.     S.  Mary's  altar  is  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  in  an  ancient,  and  very  curious  inventory  of 
"  Sylvyr  Juells  of  the  churchys"  already  contribated  by  me  to  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society.     It  is  there  noted  : — 
"  Itiii  more  there  ys  a  chest  standyng  by  Our  Lady's  auter  wher  in 
ys  dyvers  reconyng  and  wrytyng  wt  evydence  wheche  belongyng 
to  the  church  and  to  bothe  the  gelds  whyche  were  nessyssary 
to  be  loked  upon  substanstally  wt  dyvers  of  the  honest  men  of 
the  prshe  for  the  intent  yt  hett  may  be  knowen  in  what  statte 
the  church  wt  the  gelds  stands  in." 

*  There  was  sometimes  an  altar  in  the  sacristy  or  vestry  of  cathedrals  at  which  minor 
clerks  or  suffragans  were  ordained  ;  and  young  priests  learned  to  celebrate  mass.  (Walcott's 
Sac.  Arch.,  p.  523.) 
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The  chest  was  apparently  placed  by  the  side  of  the  altar  as  a 
sacred,  and  therefore  safe,  place.  I  find  nothing  more  relating  to 
this  altar  until  the  year  1547,  when  the  churchwardens  charged 
ten  pence  for  "  Coloryng  ye  pulpit  and  ye  poor  master  chest  and  ye 
leiff  of  ye  table  of  ye  lady  altr  " — probably  a  picture  or  reredos  at 
its  back.  And,  once  more,  we  note  its  destruction  in  1553-4, 
when,  after  selling  the  high  altar  case,  the  churchwardens  credit 
their  account  : — 
Itrh  Eecevid  of  mastr  gyles  for  or  ladyes  case  and  bords. . .  xiij^  iiij*^. 

In  the  bell  chamber  still  hangs  a  bell  inscribed  "  Beata  Maria," 
which  was  called  by  the  churchwardens  "  Our  Lady  bell,"  but 
whether  it  was  used  for  the  services  at  this  altar,  or  for  the  ringing 
of  the  A'rigeliis,  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1545,  commissions  were  issued  to 
examine  into  the  state  and  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Chantries 
and  Guilds.  Injunctions  were  sent  "  to  the  parson,  vicar,  curate, 
chaunter,  priests,  churchwardens,  and  two  of  the  most  honest 
persons  "  in  each  parish  where  such  fraternities  existed  requiring 
from  them  an  exact  return  shewing  the  titles,  statutes,  possessions, 
and  rental  of  the  Guild  or  Chantry,  and  the  uses,  abuses,  or  misuses 
connected  with  the  same.  Also  specially  enquiring  whether  any 
property  had  been  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  since  the  4th 
February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  King's  (Henry  VIII.) 
reign.  Many  of  these  returns  exist.  The  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
appears  to  have  stayed  further  proceedings  with  regard  to  Guilds 
and  Chantries.  The  respite  was,  however,  short,  for  soon  after 
Edward  YI.  had  ascended  to  the  throne  a  Bill  for  giving  their 
possessions  to  the  the  King  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  (notwithstanding  considerable  opposition  from  the  bishops) 
passed  into  law.  Visitors  or  Commissioners  were  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  different  fraternities,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  their  possessions.  These  Visitors  were  in  Leicester  in  the 
year  1547-8,  when  the  Mayor — as  was  then  usual — regaled  them 
with  wine.t 

Altliough  I  cannot  trace  the  actual  visit  of  these  Visitors  to 
Melton,  the  effect  of  the  then  recent  Act  is  apparent  in  a  convey- 
ance or  charter  endorsed  "  Spyttyll  Chappelle,"  now  extant.  This 
instrument,  dated  29th  September  2  Ed.  VI.,  after  the  usual  salu- 
tations, recites  that  the  most  excellent  Prince  and  our  sovereign  Lord 
Edward  the  Sixth,  &c.,&c.,by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  6th 
day  of  August,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  did  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  grant  to  WilHam  Gyles  and  one  IMichael  Purefey,  all  that 
messuage  or  tenement  named  the  "Chappell"  House,  otherwise  "  the 
Spyttell  Chappell,"  and  one  close  of  land  with  its  appurtenances, 

t  See  North's  Chronicle  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  p.  230-234. 
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then  or  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Denis  Shephard, 
situate  in  Melton  Mowbray,  late  belonging  to  the  late  Guild  o± 
S.  Mary,  of  Melton  Mowbray ;  then  after  reciting  that  by  a  deed, 
dated  8th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  the  said  Michael  Purefey 
had  assigned  his  share  of  the  property  to  the  said  Wm.  Gyles,  the 
document  proceeds  to  grant  and  confirm  for  "a  certain  sum  of 
money,"  to  Christopher  Draper,  citizen  and  ironmonger  of  London, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  the  above-mentioned  messuage  or 
tenement  and  close  of  land.  An  endorsement  shews  that  possession 
of  the  premises  was  delivered  to  the  said  Christopher  Draper,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
witnesses,  whose  names  are  given. 

The  "  certain  sum  of  money  "  mentioned  as  the  consideration  in 
the  above  recited  deed  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  value  then  placed 
upon  the  property  therein  mentioned  as  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Guild  of  S.  Mary,  in  Melton  Mowbray.  We,  however,  trace  its 
passage  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  its  being  granted  by  him  to 
two  persons  who  quickly  transferred  it  to  Christopher  Draper.  This 
holder — no  doubt  looking  upon  his  title  as  precarious — very  soon 
entered  into  negociations  with  Nicolas  Cowlishaw,  of  Melton,  to  sell 
this  property  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  town.  The  transaction 
is  thus  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  Townwardens  for  the 
year  1549  : — 

Ao.  1549, 
Itin  paid  by  Nicolas  Collishaw  to   Cristor.  Draper  of 

loudon,  the  xxi  day  of  Novembre  ffor  a  pseill  of  land 

with  apprtnances  lately  called  the  Chappill  house  in 

Melton  bought  to  the  Town  of  Melton  use xxj^i. 

Itm   pd   to    Mr.    Cartlyn    flfor    makyng    the   writynge 

ffor  assurance xj«.  viiij<i. 

Itm  pd  to  Nicolas  Colishawe  fibr  his  charges  to  london 

and  abowt  the  seid  bussinesse xx«. 

Thus  this  property  was  added  to  the  Town  Estate. 

As  before  said  the  Injunctions  sent  out  in  1545  specially  inquired 
whether  any  property  formerly  belonging  to  chantries  and  guilds  had 
been  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  since  4th  Feby.,  27  Henry  YIII. 
This  was  intended  to  check  the  seizure  by  private  persons,  or 
by  public  bodies,  of  property  which  the  Government  intended 
to  appropriate  to  its  own  benefit.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  so 
made  to  secure  all  the  property  of  the  dissolved  Guilds  and  Chantries, 
lands  in  many  places  were  quietly  taken  possession  of  by  persons 
dwelHng  in  the  locality.  Property  so  appropriated  was  called  by  the 
Government  ''Concealed  lands,"  and  many  disputes  and  much 
litigation  followed  in  numerous  instances  between  the  agents 
of  the  Government  and  the  then  holders,  as  to  the  legal  title  of  the 
latter  to  their  possessions.     Disputes  of  this  kind  were  carried  on  for 
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several  years  with  regard  to  certain  houses  and  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  records  of  which  throw  some  light  ujion 
our  present  subject. 

There  is  a  document  existing  which  shews  that  an  Inquisition  was 
held  on  the  IGth  of  August,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  EUzabeth, 
before  two  Commissioners,'^'  when  evidence  upon  oath  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  of  late  within  the  town  of  Melton  Mowbray 
two  guilds  called  by  the  names  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Mary, 
otherwise  "  S.  John  hys  guilde  and  our  Ladies  Guylde,"  and  that 
divers  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  &c.,  within  the  parish  and 
fields  of  Melton  did  belong  and  appertain  to  the  guilds  aforesaid, 
and  were  parcels  of  the  possessions  of  the  same :  and  further  that 
certain  lands  called  "  S.  John's  Wonges,"  lying  within  the  parish 
of  Melton,  and  one  meadow  called  "  Our  Ladyes  meadow,"  within 
the  same  parish  also  belonged  to  the  guilds  aforesaid.  The 
Commissioners  found  that  by  reason  of  a  certain  statute  for  the 
dissolving  and  determining  of  chantries,  guilds,  &c.,  published  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VL,  these  lands,  &c.,  ought  to  devolve  to 
the  Crown,  but  that  they  had  been  concealed  and  unjustly  detained 
from  the  Crown  from  the  time  of  the  said  Act,  and  were  still 
detained,  and  that  the  clear  annual  value  was  £5  6s.  8d.  The 
town  at  that  time  had  possession  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and 
applied  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  the  schoolmasters,  the  repair 
of  highways  and  bridges,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  possession  appears  to  have  remained  in  its 
hands,  for  eleven  years  subsequently  the  dispute  was  renewed.  A 
complaint  was  made  that  the  lands,  &c.,  were  "concealed  lands," 
and  an  action  was  brought  against  the  tenants  calling  upon  them  to 
prove  the  title  of  the  tow^n.  Amongst  the  questions  asked  was 
"  Have  the  profits  bene  imployed  to  the  use  of  a  brotherhood  or 
gylde  wthin  fyve  yeares  before  the  parliament  holden  in  the  fyrst 
yeare  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Edward  the  sixte "? "  and  we 
gather  that  the  priests  were  called  ''priests  of  S.  John  and  our 
Ladie  otherwise  called  morrowe  masse  preists  and  eight  o'clocke 
preists."  The  whole  proceeding,  however,  is  worth  relating,  and  is 
thus  epitomised  from  documents  now  preserved  amongst  the  Melton 
manuscripts  : — 

John  Marsh,  of  London,  Esq.,  and  AYilliam  Marsh,  his  son, 
having  made  a  complaint  against  Eichard  Trafforde,  William  Lacye, 
Eobert  Oldham,  and  William  Trigge  that  they  had  become  possessed 
of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Melton  Mowbray,  called  in  con- 
sequence "  concealed  lands,"  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  certain 

*  The  Townwardens  for  the  year  l.^iGG-T  charge  :— 
Itm  allowed  Hughe  Edwarde  his  wife  for  a  dyner  when  the  Commippioncrs  satte 
here  aboute  the  Towne  land  and  for  horse  nieate  for  the  justices  horses,  and 
Mr.  Hunts,  as  appith  by  her  bill     xlijs.  vjd. 
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guilds  or  brotherhoods  called  S.  John's  Guild  and  the  Guild  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Crown  at  the 
dissolution  of  guilds,  a  commission  was  opened  at  Leicester  on  the 
19th  day  of  April,  19th  Elizabeth,  before  Kenelm  Digby  and 
George  Yilliers,  Esqrs.,  when  witnesses  were  heard  on  both  sides. 

The  depositions  of  these  witnesses  are  preserved  amongst  the 
Melton  Papers,  and  from  them  is  gathered  the  following  information 
as  to  the  guilds. 

For  complainants  : — 

Christopher  AVhitehead,  of  Denton,  Co.  Lincoln,  said  he  knew 
Sir  John  Stevens,  and  that  he  served  a  place  in  the  church  there 
{i.e.  Melton)  called  "Our  Ladies  Aultar,"  and  that  he  was  called 
"  Our  Ladie  Preste,"  but  "  how  longe  it  is  since  he  knowes  not,  and 
that  he  had  foure  poundes  wages  paied  by  yeare  by  the  wardens  of 
the  towne  but  how  it  was  levied  he  knowes  not." 

Henry  Tallis,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  said  that,  "Crofer  Whiteheade 
and  Willm  Carver  were  wardens  of  the  said  Guildes,  and  that  it  is 
aboute  eighte  and  twentie  years  ago  (as  he  thinks)  since  they  were 
wardens  there  and  they  were  the  laste  wardens  there."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  were  two  or  three  little  wongs  in  Melton  fields 
belonging  to  the  Guild,  other  pieces  of  land  elsewhere,  a  house  in 
his  own  occupation,  which  he  purchased  of  the  Queen,  and  eight  or 
nine  houses  standing  together  in  a  street  between  the  "  Shepe 
Crosse"  and  the  '' Spittall  Chappell,"  which  also  belonged  to  the 
Guild. 

Kobert  Parker  said  there  were  in  Melton  "  two  Guildes,  one 
called  Our  Ladies  Guild  and  the  other  called  S.  John's  Guild." 

Bartholomew  Wormwell  said  Sir  John  Stevens  had  £5  6s.  8d. 
yearly,  and  that  the  Guilds  were  dissolved  35  or  36  years  ago. 

For  defendants  : — 

William  Waringe  said  the  priests  were  discharged  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  about  37  years  ago,  and  did  not  there  say  Mass 
since  to  his  knowledge.  He  said  the  Guild  possessed  no  lands. 
The  priests  were  paid  by  the  town  wardens  ;  but  certain  lands  did 
belong  to  the  town  for  the  reparation  of  the  bridge  and  amendment 
of  the  highways  and  repair  of  the  church  and  to  the  use  of  the 
school. 

William  Lane  said  he  had  known  the  Grammar  School  for  50 
years  ;  tliat  there  had  been  50  scholars  therein,  but  of  late  about 
100  scholars  there  ;  that  the  land,  &c.,  in  dispute  had  been  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  school.  He  mentioned  "  one  house  called  the 
Spittall,  which  the  townesmen  thereof  purchased  of  Alderman 
Draper,  of  London."  He  said  that  Wm.  Brookesby  and  others 
made  a  feoffment  to  one  Thomas  Posterne  and  others  of  all  the  said 
lands,  to  the  use  that  the  profits  and  rents  thereof  should  be  employed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school,  and  repair  of  bridges  and 
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highways  there.  He  also  tried  to  damage  the  witnesses  for  the 
complainants,  by  saying  that  Tallis,  Parker,  and  Chambers  were 
men  of  "  evill  fame,"  and  that  Tallis  "is  a  drunkard  and  vehe- 
mently suspect  for  stealing  of  a  Hogge,"  and  that  Parker  "  is  a 
drunkard,"  and  that  Chambers  "  is  a  drunkard  and  did  steale  Iron 
out  of  Melton  Church  Steple." 

This  action  was  brought  against  the  defendants  as  tenants  under 
the  town.  That  the  town  obtained  the  verdict  is  evident  from  an 
ancient  list  of  documents  belonging  to  Melton  in  which  I  find 
"  An  exempl  of  a  verdict  20  Eliz.  :  A  verdict  against  Mershe  for 
concealed  lande." 

This  is  no  doubt  a  sample  of  what  was  going  on  at  that  time  in 
many  places,  and  which  as  giving  a  slight  illustration  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  days,  may  not  be  altogether  beneath  our  notice ; 
at  any  rate  those  of  us  who  know  the  grand  church  of  Melton 
Mowbray  will  not  take  a  less  interest  in  some  of  its  mutilated 
architectural  features  now  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
a  few  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  point. 


Notes  on  the  Abbey  ChmrJi  of  Saint  AJban. — By  James  Neale, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

[The  following  fragmentary  notes  were  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, but  were  hastily  prepared  to  read  before  the  Members 
of  the  united  Societies  of  Leicester,  Northampton  and 
S.  Albans,  (on  the  occasion  of  their  excursion  to  S.  Albans, 
on  July  19,  1876,)  with  the  intention  of  giving  those  who 
were  strangers  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Abbey  Church. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Society  has  since  decided  to 
publish  these  notes  in  their  Associated  Societies'  Volume, 
and  as  descriptions  of  buildings  read  away  from  the  spot 
are  necessarily  rather  tedious,  unless  accompanied  with 
numerous  illustrations,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  those 
taking  an  interest  in  the  Abbey  to  refer  to  my  work 
illustrating  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint  Alban,  where,  from 
the  numerous  drawings,  one  can  trace  step  by  step  each 
successive  change  in  the  architecture  more  vividly  than  from 
any  amount  of  letter-press. 
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The  extreme  total  length  of  building  is  550  ft.  l:|ins. 

The  extreme  dimensions  taken  through  transepts  and  slype  is 

204  ft.   10  ins. 
From   lioor    line   under   centre   tower   to  top  of   parapet  is 

143ft.  Tins. 
The  tower  measures  47  ft.  4  ins.  by  35  ft.  2^  ins.,  taken  on  floor 

level. 

8,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

London,   W.  0. 

December,  1876.] 

The  ancient  city  of  Verulam  once  stood  just  to  the  south-west  of 
the  present  town  in  which  we  are  assembled,  and  it  was  from  within 
this  city  that  Alban — Britain's  Proto-martyr — was  led  forth  to  be 
executed  (as  Bede  mentions)  on  a  "  little  hill  covered  with  wood," 
about  A.D.  303. 

Upon  the  site  of  this  little  hill  now  stands  the  town  of  S. 
Alban's,  and  the  precise  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is  said  to  be  in  the 
north  transept  of  the  Abbey  Church. 

From  Due/dale  it  seems  that  the  Early  Christians  built  a  church 
upon  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  impor- 
tance recorded  until  Offa  11. ,  King  of  the  Mercians,  repentant  of 
his  many  sins,  and  as  an  atonement  for  a  murder,  was  guided  by  a 
Christian  mind  to  found  a  Monastery  in  honour  of  S.  Alban,  in  the 
year  795. 

The  monastery  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  and 
contained  100  monks,  who  vowed  to  live  exclusively  for  the  service 
of  God,  to  give  shelter  to  travellers,  and  to  all  who  should  seek 
relief. 

Offa  himself  is  recorded  to  have  placed  round  S.  Alban's  scull, 
a  circle  of  gold,  with  an  inscription  signifying  his  name  and  title  ; 
he  also  caused  the  chapel  to  be  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and  other 
ornaments,  until  a  structure  of  greater  magnificence  could  be  erected. 
This  was  in  the  year  791. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Offa  really  built  his  monastery  con- 
tiguous to  this  early  church,  for  we  find  within  a  lew  years  that 
Ealdred,  the  8th  Abbot,  commenced  to  collect  materials  for  the  re- 
building of  the  church. 

A  famine  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  Leofric,  10th 
Abbot,  sold  these  materials,  and  also  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  buy  food  for  the  poor. 

The  re-building  was  delayed  until  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
1077,  appointed  Paul  of  Caen  to  the  Abbacy. 

Paul  was  a  relative  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Lanfranc,  who  was  previously  Abbot  of  S.  Stephen's  of  Caen, 
rebuilt  Canterbury  almost  upon  the  model  of  S.   Stephen's ;  but, 
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according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Paul  (who  was  simply  a  monk  at 
S.  Stephen's)  more  ambitions,  built  S.  Alban's  on  a  scale  vastly 
exceeding  the  newly  Metropolitan  Cathedral — not  unlike  that 
church  in  general  plan,  but  exceeding  it  in  size  in  every  direction, 
for  whilst  at  Canterbury  the  nave  was  but  nine  bays  in  length,  he 
made  S.  Alban's  thirteen.  The  choir  at  Canterbury  had  but  two 
bays  besides  the  apse,  S.  Alban's  had  five,  and  while  either  transept 
at  Canterbury  had  two  bays  and  a  single  apsidal  chapel,  those  at 
S.  Alban's  had  each  three  bays  and  two  chapels.  The  entire  length 
of  Canterbury  was  about  290  ft.,  that  of  S.  Alban's  460  ft. 

It  is  obvious  the  material  had  much  influence  in  the  design  and 
plainness  of  the  church,  for  Paul  collected  and  used  the  old  tiles 
from  the  ruined  Verulcmi,  and  the  existing  eastern  bays  of  the  nave, 
the  tower,  and  the  transepts  are  the  remains  of  Paul's  church. 

The  church  was  consecrated  in  1115,  when  King  Henry  I.,  his 
Queen,  and  nobles  were  present. 

Having  just  briefly  glanced  at  the  early  history  we  will  turn  to 
our  more  immediate  subject,  and  commence  with  the  plan  of  the 
church  as  at  its  consecration  in  1115,  and  gradually  trace  out  the 
various  alterations,  until  we  leave  the  building  as  we  see  it  at  the 
present  time. 

I  presume  that  in  1115  it  consisted  of  nave,  transepts,  choir, 
and  sanctuary  with  apsidal  termination  ;  two  western  towers,  and 
one  huge  tower  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts. 

The  apse  terminated  where  the  present  Ante-Chapel  now  is,  and 
beyond  this  we  have  no  proof  that  any  other  chapels  existed. 

The '  whole  of  the  church  was  built  of  tiles  averaging 
16''  X  12"  X  IJ"  bedded  in  mortar,  having  the  joints  almost  as 
thick  as  the  tiles  themselves. 

The  mortar,  I  think,  was  composed  of  rough  burnt  ballast  and 
lime,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  notice  to-morrow  the  marvellous  hardness 
of  this  mortar  even  after  a  lapse  of  800  years. 

We  cannot  say  as  to  whether  we  have  in  this  church  any 
remains  of  Offa's  building,  but  there  are  some  columns  in  the  tran- 
septs which  it  is  evident  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Norman 
church,  and,  as  I  will  point  out  at  the  Abbey,  they  have  served  at 
one  time  a  difl"erent  purpose. 

About  the  year  1151,  Robert  de  Gorham  repaired  and  beautified 
the  early  Shrine.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Chapter  House  and  part  of  the 
Cloister. 

This  Chapter  House  is  entirely  destroyed,  but  fortunately  we  have 
a  portion  of  the  Cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  transept,  and 
it  is  just  this  small  remnant  that  forms  the  link  between  the 
Norman  work  of  Abbot  Paul,  and  the  alterations  of  De  Cella.  The 
transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English. 
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This  Cloister,  wliich  is  now  commonly  called  "  the  Slype,"  sepa- 
rated the  church  from  the  Chapter  House,  and  led  from  the  main 
Cloister  to  the  monks'  burying  ground. 

Matthew  Paris  gives  a  lengthy  history  of  the  supposed  finding 
of  the  body  of  S.  Amphibalus,  whose  relics  were  transferred  to 
S.  Alban's,  in  1186. 

With  the  lapse  of  over  100  years  from  the  accession  of  Paul  to 
that  of  John  de  Cella,  architecture  had  made  a  rapid  stride,  and 
in  the  new  style  De  Cella  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  his 
church. 

He  pulled  down  the  west  front  of  the  Norman  building.  De 
Cella,  although  a  man  devoted  so  truly  to  his  art,  was  not  enabled, 
owing  to  bad  management  and  want  of  funds,  to  complete  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  his  design. 

It  was  his  intention  to  lower  the  floor  line  of  the  porches,  and 
commence  the  ascent  eastwards  by  a  range  of  steps  to  the  nave. 
This  was  evidently  done  to  give  more  prominence  and  dignity  to 
the  high  altar. 

The  original  floor  line  is  now  exposed  in  the  north  and  south 
porches. 

We  see  again  he  commenced  at  the  northern  side — this  would 
be  owing  to  the  monastic  buildings  being  on  the  south,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  De  Cella  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed  the 
north  porch. 

This  Abbot  left  the  work  in  despair,  and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Trumpington,  his  successor  (1214-35),  continued  and  finished 

the  west  front,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  trace  at  the  building  how 

this,  the  business  man,  cut  down  the  soul-conceived  (or  as  he  may 

have  thought  extravagant)  work  of  De  Cella. 

Thus,  in  finishing  the  south  porch,  he  omitted  the  "  dog  tooth  " 
and  other  enrichments  we  find  in  the  north  porch — a  pier  prepared 
with  bases  for  eight  clustered  marble  shafts  he  reduced  at  the  caps 
to  four — he  also  continued  the  work  upon  the  old  floor  level. 

Trumpington  made  extensive  alterations  besides  the  west  front, 
including  four  bays  on  the  north  and  five  on  the  south  of  nave. 
Also  many  other  details  which  T  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  at 
the  Abbey. 

Even  in  Trumpington's  work  we  can  follow  much  how  his  ideas, 
or  first  intentions,  were  gradually  abandoned  and  reduced  in  rich- 
ness in  execution. 

Commencing,  as  he  naturally  would,  on  the  north  side,  even 
though  in  the  first  instance  he  impoverished  the  work  of  De  Cella, 
yet  Trumpington  intended  to  vault  the  nave.  We  still  see  the 
marble  groining  shafts  to  the  four  bays  on  the  north  side ;  the 
beautifully  carved  capitals  designed  to  carry  three  other  shafts 
clustered  round  the  moulded  nosing  of  the  alternate  triforium  piers. 
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Also  the  clerestory  itself  shews  evidence  of  this  intention ;  but 
before  the  work  had  proceeded  beyond  a  few  bays  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  the  number  of  shafts,  and  eventually  abandoned  the  idea 
of  vaulting  the  roof,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  flat  Norman 
ceiKng. 

The  two  clerestory  arches  at  the  east  end,  on  the  north  side, 
have  the  dog-tooth  ornament. 

The  mouldings  to  the  two  eastern  bays  on  the  south  side  vary 
from  the  rest,  and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  these  two  bays  were 
erected  some  few  years  later  than  those  on  the  north,  and,  together 
with  the  two  next  bays,  after  the  idea  of  groining  had  been 
abandoned. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Trumpington  rebuilt  the  eastern  part 
of  the  church,  though  it  is  evident  he  made  many  alterations  here, 
and  very  probably  panelled  the  Norman  work  with  arches  and 
intermediate  arches,  and  we  shall  see  a  fragment  of  this  design  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  Sanctuary. 

I  said  that  we  cannot  suppose  Trumpington  entirely  rebuilt  this 
portion,  for  within  a  few  jears,  during  the  rule  of  John  de  Hertford 
(1257),  it  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  a  gaping  crack,  to  pull 
down  the  eastern  part. 

"We  are  indebted  for  the  previous  history  to  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Paris,  but  he  died  about  1259,  and  the  other  chroniclers, 
though  industrious  enough  in  reporting  all  that  concerned  its  worldly 
goods  and  its  disputes,  were  singularly  remiss  in  recording  what  was 
done  as  related  to  the  structure  of  their  church.  So,  although  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  chapels  were  erected  soon  after,  we  have  hardly 
any  record  of  such  work  being  in  progress." 

The  date  of  the  Sanctuary  is  about  1260. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sanctuary  at  S.  Alban's  is  not  open 
to  the  aisles  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  really  panelled  in  arcading. 
In  fact  it  seems  in  making  these  alterations  the  architect  did  not 
take  down  the  IsTorman  walls  for  fear  of  the  great  tower,  but  left 
the  walls  standing,  and  ingeniously  arcaded  them  to  agree  with  the 
other  work  of  his  date,  and  thus  the  walls  really  form  a  buttress  to 
the  tower. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  vault  the  Sanctuary  in  stone,  but 
wood  being  substituted  the  flying  buttresses  were  not  required  and 
the  preparation  left,  as  at  present  seen  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Eastern  Chapels  were  commenced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Sanctuary,  and  continued  by  John  de  Eerk- 
hamstead  (1291,  1302)  who  completed  the  nave  of  the  Ante-Chapel 
as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  groining,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  to  the  level  of  the  strings  just  under  the  window  sills.  This 
seems  to  be  clear,  for  similar  arcading  to  the  Ante-Chapel  also  con- 
tinues through  the  Lady  Chapel. 
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It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that  on  the  south  side  the  arcading  has 
rich  cinquefoiled  heads,  while  that  on  the  north  is  trefoiled,  and 
each  design  terminates  on  either  side  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin. 

The  work  now  seems  to  have  been  in  abeyance  for  some  years, 
but  was  resumed  upon  the  accession  of  Hugh  de  Eversden  (1308-26) 
though  in  the  altered  style. 

Hugh  did  not  finish  the  groining  designed  by  his  predecessor,  but 
cut  away  the  springers  and  substituted  a  flat  panelled  ceiling.  He 
also  omitted  the  central  piers,  and  thus  entirely  altered  the  inten- 
tions of  Norton  and  Berkhamstead. 

Eversden  seems  to  have  devoted  his  genius  to  his  own  individual 
work  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  says  this  group  of  chapels,  now  completed,  off'ers 
as  exquisite  examples  as  it  is  possible  to  find  of  the  two  great  phases 
of  English  Middle  Pointed  architecture. 

I  would  especially  draw  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  window 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Ante-Chapel. 

During  the  time  of  Eversden  (1323)  some  pillars  of  the  Norman 
work  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  fell. 

Eversden  commenced  the  rebuilding,  and  it  is  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  five  bays  of  even  more  exquisite  design  than  his 
Lady  Chapel. 

It  is  worth  notice,  and  I  think  it  clearly  proves  these  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  same  Abbot,  that  in  the  small  niches  to  the 
jambs  of  the  Lady  Chapel  windows  I  find  exactly  the  same  mould- 
ings to  bases  and  caps  as  in  the  work  just  mentioned  in  the  nave, 
and  that  although  these  moulded  bases  to  niches  are  only  1  inch  high, 
whilst  those  in  the  nave  are  about  1ft.  Sins.  Again,  the  carving  is 
precisely  the  same  in  design.  The  style  of  the  hair,  and  also  that 
of  the  moustache  and  beard,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  heads 
in  the  nave. 

I  find  the  carving  in  the  nave  much  bolder,  and  worked  with  a 
firmer  and  more  decided  hand  than  that  in  the  Lady  Chapel ;  these 
little  details,  with  many  other  features,  would  lead  me  to  say  that 
the  five  decorated  bays  in  the  nave  are  rather  later  than  the  Lady 
Chapel,  although,  as  I  said  previously,  designed  by  the  same  Abbot. 
Much  of  the  work  here  is  now  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  left 
the  artist's  hands,  some  550  years  ago. 

During  the  time  of  Berkhamstead,  the  body  of  Eleanor,  Queen 
of  Edward  I.,  rested  at  S.  Alban's  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  commemorative  cross  was  erected  in  the  High 
Street,  close  by  the  site  of  the  present  clock-tower. 

This  cross  was  destroyed  in  1702. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  on  opening  out  the  eastern  arches  of  the 
Sanctuary,  about  2,000  fragments  of  Purbeck  marble  were  discovered 
built  into  the  walls  as  common  rubble  masonry.     These  fragments 
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have  been  ingeniously  put  together,  and  we  now  see  in  the  Saint's 
Chapel  a  large  portion  of  the  once  gorgeous  shrine  of  Saint  Alban. 

The  date  of  this  shrine  is  generally  attributed  to  John-de-Marinis 
(1302-8),  and  on  the  autliority  of  a  record,  stating  that  "  Marinis, 
during  a  visit  of  Edward  II.  to  the  Abbey,  caused  a  new  shrine  to 
be  constructed."  I  have  carefully  examined  the  mouldings,  carving, 
&c.,  and  cannot  find  any  detail  to  waive  my  opinion  that  it  is  not 
De  Marinis'  work  at  all.  We  all  so  well  remember  the  incident  of 
the  Lincoln  Chapter  House,  and  this,  with  many  of  a  similar  nature, 
must  strengthen  our  convictions  that  the  stones  themselves  still 
speak  more  truthfully  than  any  record.  It  was  a  frequent  custom 
for  a  chronicler  to  credit  a  favourite  man  with  work  he  never  did. 

In  my  volume  illlustrating  the  Abbey  (now  in  the  press)  I 
intend  giving  a  number  of  drawings  from  the  shrine,  in  order  to 
shew  its  comparison  with  work  of  a  similar  date. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Norman  work  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  much  of  the  Norman  cloister  was  destroyed.  Eversden 
commenced  its  re-building,  which  however  was  not  completed  until 
the  rule  of  Mentmore,  hio  second  successor,  1335-49,  and  even 
alterations  were  made  at  a  still  later  date,  at  the  time  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  beautiful  south  door  of  choir.  These  we  shall  see  and 
be  able  to  define  more  minutely  at  the  building. 

John,  King  of  France,  who  was  taken  captive  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  1356,  was  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  this  monastery. 

During  the  abbacy  of  De  la  Mere  (1381),  the  insurrection  which 
broke  out  in  Eichard  II. 's  reign,  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw, 
threatened  destruction  to  the  Abbey,  Upon  the  insurrection  being 
quelled,  the  King  held  a  court  at  S.  Alban's,  and  stayed  eight  days 
in  the  monastery. 

Thomas  de  la  Mere  died  1396,  and  his  monumental  brass  is  still 
preserved  in  the  chantry  generally  known  as  Wheathamsted's,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary.  It  is  considered  the  finest  brass  in 
England,  and  was  worked  during  the  Abbot's  life  by  a  Flemish  artist. 

We  will  now  rapidly  pass  to  the  screens  and  later  work. 

The  Holy  Eood  Screen  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and  is 
ten  bays,  or  about  214  feet,  from  the  west  end.  It  is  of  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  originally  continued  right  across  the 
aisles,  thus  entirely  separating  the  church  of  the  laity,  which  was 
the  nave,  from  that  of  the  clergy. 

The  Watching  Chamber  in  the  Saint's  chapel  was  erected  by 
Wheathamsted  about  1430.  The  monks  from  this  chamber  con- 
tinually watched  the  Shrine,  both  by  night  and  day. 

The  Pteredos,  or  Screen  at  the  back  of  high  altar,  is  later  than  the 
Eood  Screen,  beinsr  the  work  of  Wallingford,  1476-84. 
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Wallingford  also  removed  the  Norman  windows  and  inserted 
the  huge  Perpendicular  ones  in  the  end  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts.  These  windows  measure  about  26  feet  wide  by  30  feet 
high,  and  are  divided  into  seven  lights. 

There  is  also  a  similar  window  inserted  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  This,  like  most  of  the  work  now  done,  was  a  great  deteriora- 
tion to  the  architecture  of  the  structure. 

The  rage  for  restoration  was  at  this  date  felt  throughout  the 
country,  and  as  you  can  hardly  enter  one  village  church  that  has 
not  some  Perpendicular  Avork,  so  now  again  the  excitement  for 
restoration  is  so  prevalent  that  in  many  years  hence  there  will 
hardly  remain  one  building  that  will  not  shew  its  mark  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  whole  of  the  high  pitch  roofs  were  now  removed,  and  a 
long  range  of  windows  inserted  in  the  Norman  triforium  arcade, 
which  had  originally  opened  to  a  chamber  in  the  roof,  as  at  Peter- 
borough, Westminster,  &c. 

The  aisle  windows  in  the  nave  were  inserted  by  Wheathamsted, 
who  also  decorated  and  filled  a  great  part  of  the  church  with 
painted  glass. 

There  are  some  good  specimens  of  this  glass  remaining  in  the 
window  behind  the  organ. 

The  lamb  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  eagle  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  were  the  cognizances  used  by  Abbot  John  of  Wheat- 
hamsted. 

On  the  war  breaking  out  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  S.  Alban's  (1455),  in  the 
battle  fought,  it  is  said,  in  Kay  field  (south-east  of  the  town), 
between  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  Henry  VI. 

The  King  was  made  prisoner,  and  led  to  the  Shrine,  and  thence 
to  London. 

Many  men  of  notoriety  who  fell  in  this  battle  were  buried  in 
the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  second  battle  was  fought  on  Bernard's  Heath  (north  of  the 
town).  The  King  and  Queen  being  victorious,  proceeded  to  the 
Shrine  of  the  martyr  to  return  thanks  (1461). 

Caxton,  upon  bringing  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  set  up 
a  press  at  S.  Alban's,  and  issued  from  it  the  first  historical  work 
printed  in  this  country  (1480).  A  copy  of  this  work  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

During  the  time  Cardinal  Wolsey  held  the  Abbacy,  printing  was 
discontinued,  Wolsey  saying  that  if  the  clergy  did  not  in  time 
suppress  printing  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Church. 

This  was  355  years  ago. 

Eichard  Boreman  was  the  last  and  40th  Abbot.  His  appoint- 
ment in  1538,  seems  to  have  been  made  solely  with  the  view  to  the 
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surrender  of  the  Monastery  to  the  Crown,  and  on  the  5th  of  Dec., 
1539,  the  whole  of  the  vast  pile  was  made  over  to  Henry  VIII. 

Dugdale  says,  "  The  Abbey,  and  all  the  lands  united  together,  is 
worth  at  this  day  (1722)  about  200,000  pounds  according  to  the 
improved  rents." 

The  conventual  seal  is  still  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cole,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  has  preserved  the  following  from 
a  paper  in  the  hand- writing  of  Elias  Ashmole,  dated  26th  August, 
1668  :— 

"  Mr.  Shrimpton,  of  S.  Alban's,  died  about  sixty  years  since, 
aged  103.  He  lived  when  the  Abbey  flourished,  and  remembers 
most  things  relating  to  the  monastery.  Amongst  others,  that  in  the 
great  hall  there  was  an  ascent  of  15  steps  to  the  Abbot's  table,  to 
which  the  monks  brought  up  the  service  of  plate,  and  staying  at 
every  fifth  step  (which  was  a  landing  place)  they  sang  a  short  hymn. 

"  The  Abbot  usually  sat  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  table  ;  and 
when  any  nobleman  or  stranger  of  eminence  came  thither,  they  also 
sat  at  his  table  towards  the  ends. 

"  After  the  monks  had  waited  awhile  on  the  Abbot,  they  sat 
down  at  two  other  tables  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hall,  and  had 
their  services  brought  up  by  the  novices,  who,  when  the  monks  had 
dined,  sat  down  to  their  own  dinner." 

The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the  monastic  buildings  was 
granted  by  Henry  YIIL  to  Sir  Eichard  Lee.  The  conventual 
church,  however,  was  excepted,  and  subsequently  sold  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Alban's  as  a  parish  church,  in  lieu  of  the 
destroyed  chapel  of  S.  Andrew,  for  the  sum  of  £400. 

The  Ante  and  Lady  Chapels  were  divided  from  the  church.  The 
Lady  Chapel  until  recently  has  been  a  public  school,  having  the  Ante 
Chapel  for  its  play-ground. 

I  think  now  we  have  gone  rapidly  through  the  chief  incidents 
as  touching  upon  the  foundation  and  architecture  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  lasting  memorial 
of  England's  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  we  have  seen  as  the 
mind  became  enlarged,  educated  and  refined  ;  so  also  did  the  archi- 
tecture advance  step  by  step  from  the  rude  rough  plastered  work  of 
the  early  Normans,  until  it  reached  the  glory  and  perfection  of 
English  art  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  illus- 
trated in  this  Abbey  by  the  exquisite,  delicate,  and  beautiful  carving 
both  of  the  ISTave  and  Lady  Chapel. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  Church  must  claim  pre-eminence 
over  any  other  in  the  land,  in  that  it  represents  every  phase  of 
architecture,  from  the  Saxon  to  Late  Perpendicular,  and  is  truly  a 
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mine  of  inexhaustible  wealtli  both  to  the  archaeologist  and  to  the 
architect. 

We  must  approach  the  sacred  pile  with  feelings  different  to  that 
of  any  other  Cathedral  in  the  land,  and  on  meditating  in  and 
around  its  hallowed  walls,  over  which  some  two  hundred  thousand 
sun's  have  set,  think  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  religious  and 
social  history  of  this  our  happy  England. 


The  Mayor's  Seat  in  the  Churches  of  Leicester. — A  Paper  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archasological 
Society,  27th  March,  1876. — By  Thomas  North,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1835,  it 
was  usual  for  the  Mayor  of  Leicester,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
Corporate  towns,  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided.  He  went  in  state,  preceded  by  the  mace-bearer, 
and  attended  by  his  brethen  the  Aldermen,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  all  attired  in  their  official  robes.  This  attendance  of  the 
Mayor  in  the  Leicester  churches,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Borough,  necessitated — as  conducive  to  order,  and  to  a  due  recogni- 
tion of  "  the  powers  that  be  " — the  setting  apart  of  a  special  seat  for 
his  use  upon  those  occasions.  We  accordingly  iind  that  in  each 
parish  church  of  Leicester  there  was  not  only  "  The  Mayor's  Seat," 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  mace  could  be  set  up  at  his  back 
or  over  his  head,  but,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  seat  for  the  Mayoress, 
and  others  for  the  Aldermen,  and  for  the  "  Forty  Eight,"  as 
the  Councillors  were  then  called.  As  most  of  these  seats  have  in 
late  years  been  removed,  it  appeared  that  a  record  of  their  positions 
accompanied  by  a  few  brief  notes  might  not  be  out  of  place  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  S.  Martin's,  as  the 
central  church  in  the  town,  first  claims  attention,  but  as  I  may  have 
rather  more  to  say  about  that  than  some  of  the  others,  I  will  place 
it  last  on  my  list. 

S.  Margaret's  Church. — The  situation  of  the  Mayor's  seat  here 
was  against  the  second  pillar  from  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  It  was  of  oak,  classical  in  design,  and  cajDped  by  a  pediment. 
It  was  removed  about  25  years  ago,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  destroyed. 

S.  Mary's  Church. — The  Corporation  being  the  Lay  Eectors  of 
this  parish,  the  Mayor's  seat  here  was  placed  within  the  chancel. 
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It  stood  against  the  north  wall  a  little  way  from  the  western  end. 
It  appears  to  have  been  taken  down  about  the  year  18-1-5,  when  the 
restoration  of  the  church  was  commenced,  and  it  was  not  preserved. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Borough  for  the  year 
1649-50,  I  find  a  payment  to  Thomas  Cartwrite  "  ffor  mendinge  the 
place  ffor  the  newe  mace  attSt.  Marie's  Church." 

It  is  well  known  that  each  Mayor  of  Leicester,  after  his  election, 
attends  a  Court  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Royal  Castle  of 
Leicester,  and  there,  before  the  Constable  (or  his  deputy)  appointed 
by  the  Crown  as  representing  the  ancient  Earls  of  Leicester,  makes 
oath  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Duchy.  It  was  customary  for  the 
Mayor  to  go  in  state  with  the  mace  borne  before  him.  This  symbol 
was  carried  erect  until  the  gateway  leading  into  the  Castle-yard  was 
reached,  when  the  mace  was  lowered  or  "sloped"  in  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Eoyal  authority,  and  was  so  carried  whilst 
within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Castle.  This  custom  was 
never  agreeable  to  the  Corporation  of  Leicester,  and  when  it 
was  sought—  -as  it  was  occasionally — to  be  enforced  upon  the  Mayor 
whenever  he  appeared  officially  within  any  portion  of  the  Newarke, 
it  was  stoutly,  and  generally  successfully,  resisted.  Upon  one 
occasion  an  altercation  appears  to  have  taken  place  respecting 
the  observance,  which  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  now 
before  us.  It  is  well  told  in  the  Hall  Book  of  the  Corporation  under 
date  of  8th  October,  1678,  ''Whereas  Henry  Dyson,  Gen., 
did  upon  Sunday  last,  being  the  sixth  day  of  this  instant  October, 
stop  Mr.  Mayor  as  he  was  going  to  hear  divine  service  at  his  Parish 
Church  of  St,  Mary  in  Leicester,  and  caused  the  sergeants  and 
mace-bearer  (after  an  unusual  manner)  to  sloop  their  maces,  and  also 
when  they  came  to  y®  church  door,  and  would  not  suffer  the  great 
mace  to  be  sett  up  in  the  case  where  it  usually  did  hang.  It 
is  ordered  at  this  Hall  that  if  Mr.  Dyson  shall  ever  hereafter  offer 
the  like  affront,  Mr.  Mayor  shall  consult  with  persons  learned  in  the 
law,  in  what  manner  y^  Town  may  proceed  to  vindicate  their 
Ancient  Eights  and  Privileges." 

S.  Nicholas'  Church. — The  Mayor's  seat  here  stood  against  the 
wall  which  then  blocked  up  the  eastern  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  It  was  of  oak,  in  the  Jacobean  style,  but  with  a  pediment  of 
a  later  date.  The  carving  was  good,  but  painted.  It  was  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored,  and  the  arch  opened  about  two 
years  ago. 

All  Saints'  Church.— The  seat  here  originally  stood  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  rather  eastward  of  the  middle.  It 
has  now  (since  the  restoration  of  the  church)  been  placed  against  the 
same  wall  more  eastward,  and  so  almost  adjoining  the  tower  arch. 
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It  can  there  be  seen.  There  is  nothing  attractive  in  its  design,  being 
"  Carpenter's  Gothic "  with  cherubs'  heads  and  ornaments  in 
composition. 

S.  George's  Church. — This  church,  which  was  consecrated  in 
1827,  is  the  only  modern  church  in  Leicester  which  possesses 
a  Mayor's  seat.  It  stands  against  a  pillar  about  the  middle  of  the 
south  side  of  the  nave. 

S.  Martin's  Church. — The  Mayor's  seat  in  this  church 
stood  against  the  first  pillar  from  the  east  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave.  It  was  removed  when  the  church  was  reseated  about 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  a  portion  of  it  now  forms  the  seat  in  the 
Archdeacon's  Court  at  the  east  end  of  the  great  south  aisle.  It  is  of 
oak,  in  the  classic  style.  Two  Corinthian  columns  support  a 
rounded  pediment  in  which  are  the  Eoyal  arms.  This  being 
the  central  church  of  the  town,  and  being  more  closely  connected 
officially  with  the  members  of  the  Corporation  than  any  other, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  special  care  would  be  taken  to  provide 
here  ample  accommodation  for  them  when  attending  divine  service. 
This  supposition  is  found  to  be  correct  by  several  entries  in  the  local 
and  parochial  records  relating  to  the  official  seats  erected  in  this 
church.  It  appears  from  these  records  that  not  only  was  there  a  seat 
here  for  the  Mayor,  but  one  for  the  Mayoress,  and  others  for  the 
Aldermen,  and  for  the  members  of  the  Council.  The  first  notice  I 
find  of  these  seats  in  S.  Martin's  Church  is  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Churchwardens  of  that  parish,  who  under  date  of  1547-8  say  : — 

"  Itm  p^.  for  mendynge  Mestres  Mayrye  seyt iiij*^." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Borough  for  the  year 
1551-2  are  these  entries  : — 
"Itm  -p^.  to  John  Wryght  for  payntyng  in  Mr.  Meres 

Chappell  for  the  Mace  xij<i." 

"  Item  p^,  to  Eobert  Hore  for  an  yorne  (iron)  to  hang  the 

mace  in  ther iiij^-" 

If  anything  more  is  meant  here  than  the  usual  official  seat,  I 
incline  to  think  that  "  Mr.  Mayor's  Chapel "  was  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  great  south  aisle.  It  was  there  the  altar  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  stood,  the  Guild  which  in  pre-Eeformation  times  owned,  and 
used,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  Guild  Hall,  which  has  now, 
for  so  many  years,  served  the  purpose  of  a  Town  Hall  for  Leicester. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  Corporation  having,  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Guild,  purchased  the  Hall  for  municipal  purposes, 
should  also  occupy,  in  some  way,  the  chapel  where  formerly  the  altar 
of  the  Guild  stood,  and  where  its  priests  served  1  This  is  caUed  in 
the  Churchwardens'  accounts  "  o^  lady's  quere,"  and  moreover  in  that 
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choir  the  Mayor  and  others  used  to  assemble  on  "  Palm  Sunday  " 
to  audit  the  Wardens*  accounts.       In  1553-4  the  Churchwardens' 
charge : — 
"  Itm  pd.  to  Mr.  Manbe  for  ix  yards  &  half  of  sey"^  for 

Mr.  Mayres  seate  and  Mestres  Mayrs  x^.  iij^. 

"  Itm  p^.  to  Mr.  Heyrek  for  a  red  skyn  for  the  same  . .  x^." 

In  1561-2  sixteen-pence  was  paid  for  "garnyssyngof  Mr.  Mayres 
sete."  In  15G9-70  "  a  matt  in  Mayr's  seat "  cost  fourpence,  and  in 
1583-4  the  seat  was  "  trimmed  "  at  a  cost  of  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

In  1586-7  I  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Aldermen's  seats  in 
this  church.  The  Churchwardens  say  : — "  Paments  for  the  Mayor's 
brethrens'  Chappell,"  and  amongst  other  payments  charge  : — 

"  Imprimis  paid  for  tenn  yardes  of  seellinge  to  Henrye 
bringhurste  at  ij^.  the  yard  xx^. 

"  Itm  for  viij  yardes  and  a  q.  and  a  dq.   (8f  yards)  of 

green  fiannell  at  xj^.  the  yard  vij^.  viij*^. 

"  Itm  payd  red  lether  to  set  the  same  on  the  seats  vj^. " 

There  are  charges  for  "  a  seat  dore,"  "  hingels  for  the  chapjDell 
dore,"  &c. 

Most  of  the  seats  in  the  church  were  then  probably  simple 
benches  with  uprights  at  the  ends.  The  Aldermen,  however,  were 
provided  with  desks  for  their  books  : — 

"Itm  for  a  deske  borde  to  lay  there  bookes  on  YJ^." 

And,  as  marking  a  degeneracy  of  the  race,  or  the  length  of  the 

sermons — 

"  Itm  for  two  peeces  to  leane  ther  bakes  to  viij^." 

The  next  reference  to  the  official  seats  here  points  to  a  provision 
for  the  members  of  the  Council,  or  the  "Forty-eight"  as  they  were 
generally  called.     It  is  under  date  of  1593-4  : — 
"7  Nov.,  1593.     Itm  paied  to  Willm  Greene  for  iiijo'* 

dayes  worke  and  his  boy  in  and  about e  the  makinge 

of  the  seats  for  the  xlviijti'^ iij".   iiij"^- 

In  1614-15  the  Churchwardens  charge  : — 
"  Itm  payd  for  a  matt  for  the  Chamberlyn's  sheate ix^." 

Mr.  Mayor's  seat  appears  to  have  been  furbished  up  in  1627-8, 
when  the  Churchwardens  paid  sixteen  shillings  for  "  gildinge  and 
triminge  "  it. 

When  King  Charles  the  First  and  his  Consort  visited  Leicester 
in  the  summer  of  1634,  the  Churchwardens  of  S.  IMartin  made 
great  preparation  to  receive  him  in  their  church  on  Sunday  the 
10th  of  August.       They  cleaned,   painted,   and  whitewashed  the 

*  I  suppose  Say,  a  thin  silk. 
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church,  painted  the  King's  arms,  purchased  rushes  to  spread  on 
the  floor,  and  "  boughs  "  to  decorate  the  building.  They  not  only 
removed  two  rows  of  ordinary  seats,  but  also  the  Aldermen's  seats, 
to  make  room  for  a  proper  seat  for  the  King,  which  they  provided 
with  a  cushion,  upon  which  was  placed  a  "  Comon  prayer  booke  " 
which  cost  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  which  cost  four- 
pence.  After  the  King's  departure,  the  Aldermen's  seats  were 
replaced. 

The  last  circumstance  connected  with  the  Mayor's  seat  in  S. 
Martin's  Church  I  would  mention  is  a  melancholy  one,  which, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  etiquette  as  to  the  use  of  the 
seat,  and  the  position  therein  of  the  mace.  It  is  told  very  clearly 
in  the  Hall  Book  (page  713).  I  am  indebted  for  this  extract  (not 
having  it  amongst  my  own)  to  Mr.  Kelly's  interesting  Paper  on 
Tlie  Great  Mace,  p.  33-4. 

"Memorandum — that  uppon  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1658,  Mr.  Samuel  VVanley,  Mayor,  dyed. 

"Thursday,  the  18th  of  November. 

"  This  day  divers  of  the  Ancients  that  had  been  Mayors  mett 
att  the  Guild  Hall,  to  advise  what  was  fitt  to  bee  done  as  to  the 
Eleccon  of  a  new  Mayor,  and  how  things  should  be  carryed  on  in 
the  meane  time,  and  agreed  that  Mr.  Eichard  Ludlam,  being  the 
senior  Justice,  should  bee  in  the  nature  of  a  Deputy  Mayor  until 
the  Eleccon  of  a  new  one,  and  should  have  the  Mace  carryed  after 
him,  lying  upon  the  Mace-bearer's  arme. 

"  Friday,  the  19  th  of  November. 

"  Both  Companies  appearinge  att  the  funerall  accordinge  to 
invitation,  the  ffunerall  proceeded  thus  : — 

"  The  Two  Sergeants  att  Mace,  having  their  Maces  covered  with 
blacke  Tifany,*  went  before  the  Corpes,  Mrs.  Wanley  being  led  by 
her  Sonne,  and  attended  by  the  Town  Clerke  ;  and  divers  Mourners 
followed  the  Corps,  and  after  them  the  Aldermen,  Gentry,  and  the 
Forty  Eight. 

"The  body  being  interred,  Mrs.  Wanley,  attended  as  before, 
returned  into  the  Maioress  her  seate,  it  being  hung  with  mourninge, 
and  the  greate  Mace  was  carried  into,  and  laid  downe  in  the  Mayor's 
Seate,  it  being  likewise  hung  with  mourninge ;  Mr.  Ludlam  sitting 
alone  in  the  next  seate  to  it ;  and  the  Sermon  beinge  ended,  was 
carried  after  Mr.  Ludlam  to  his  house  and  lodged  there  and  Mrs. 
Wanley  returned  to  her  house  attended  as  before. 


Called  "  Tayfetta  "  in  old  records  :  a  thin  silk. 
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"The  Lord's  Day,  being  the  21st  day  of  November. 

"Mr.  Ludlam  went  to  the  Church,  attended  by  the  Mace 
Bearer  where  he  sat  as  on  fFriday  before,  the  Mace  lying  as  before, 
Mrs.  Wanley^  attended  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  Mourners,  went  to 
Church  and  satt  m  the  Mayores(s')  seate,  it  still  continuincr  covered 
with  blacke." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  William  Franke  was  elected  Mayor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
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On  Besford  Church,  Worcestershire. — A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  J. 
NoAKE,  before  the  Worcestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  on  its  visit  to  Besford  Church,  Sept.  20th,  1876. 

An  unpretending  rustic  little  church  is  this  of  Besford,  but,  like 
many  other  apparently  simple  structures  we  meet  with  in  the 
country,  it  has  points  of  interest  which  are  not  always  seen  in  larger 
and  more  important  buildings.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
the  principal  peculiarity  of  Besford  Church  is  the  fact  of  its  larger 
portion  being  a  timber-framed  erection,  in  the  style  of  those  black- 
and-white  buildings  which  are  so  numerous  both  in  the  towns  and 
rural  portions  of  this  county ;  and  since  the  lamented  and  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  the  little  church  at  N'ewland,  the  edifice  in 
which  we  are  noAV  assembled  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the 
composite  kind  (of  wood  and  stone)  remaining  in  the  county.  Its 
members  consist  only  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  bell-cot  or  turret 
at  the  west  gable,  and  a  southern  wooden  porch.  The  chancel, 
which  is  of  stone,  has  been  rebuilt  within  living  memory,  but 
chiefly  with  the  materials  of  the  older  edifice,  including  some  Early 
English  lancets,  the  date  of  which  is  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  the  construction  of  the  nave  which  forms  the  peculi- 
arity of  Besford  Church,  and  to  which  I  would  specially  direct  your 
attention  to-day.  We  have  here  a  series  of  massive  heart-of-oak 
frames,  all  firmly  connected,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  with 
rubble,  mortar,  plaster,  &c. ;  and  in  this  way  the  two  side  walls  of 
the  nave  and  the  w^est  wall  remain  as  when  first  completed,  showing 
the  great  durability  of  this  description  of  work,  which  in  this 
instance,  I  imagine,  cannot  be  less  than  four  centuries  old,  the 
window  in  the  west  wall  belonging  to  the  Perpendicular  period,  of 
which  it  is  a  most  interesting  specimen.  It  is  composed  entirely 
of  wood,  and  contains  two  lights,  pointed  and  cusped,  with  traceried 
head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  quatrefoil.  This  little 
window  well   deserves  your  attention  when   we  pass   round  the 
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exterior  of  the  building  ;  and  I  wish  tlie  same  could  be  said  of  the 
other  windows  in  the  nave,  but  unfortunately  these  were  sadly 
tampered  with  some  two  or  three  generations  ago  by  the  then  guar- 
dians of  the  church  admitting  such  a  flood  of  light  into  this  portion 
of  the  fabric  as  must  on  sunny  days  be  distressing  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  which,  at  all  events,  may  remain  as  long  as  the  church 
stands,  a  monument  of  bad  taste  and  reckless  disfiguration.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  entire  wooden  frame-work  of  the  building  rests  on 
a  foundation  of  stone,  or  rubble,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
bays  at  each  end  of  the  nave  the  wood  work  is  a  mere  succession  of 
square  frames,  the  two  tiers  of  which  are  separated  by  a  massive 
horizontal  beam,  from  which  spring  the  braces  that  support  the 
roof  The  square  frames  at  the  end  bays  are  further  strengthened 
by  diagonal  braces.  There  is  a  considerable  settlement  at  the  west 
end  ;  but  as  this  has  existed  for  many  years  without  increasing,  no 
danger  is  probably  to  be  anticipated  on  that  account.  And  here  I 
must  express  a  sincere  hope  (which  I  believe  will  be  fully  shared 
by  many  members  of  this  Society)  that  the  present  custodians  of 
this  venerable  and  most  interesting  fabric  may  not  be  induced  by 
these  symptoms  of  age  to  destroy  a  building  which  is  unique  in  this 
county  and  diocese,  and  which,  with  judicious  repair  and  a  newly 
covered  roof,  may  be  made  to  endure  probably  for  as  many  centuries 
as  it  has  already  existed.  And  this  advice  goes  forth  still  further 
recommended  by  the  fact  that  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the 
little  church  is  sufficient  for  the  small  population  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  would  no  doubt  (if  the  old  pews  were  replaced  by  new 
and  open  seats)  continue  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  those  who  attend  its  services.  The  present  roof  is  heavily  tiled, 
and  is  in  bad  condition,  but  this  may  be  easily  renewed  without 
necessarily  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  building.  Of  course  I 
speak  under  correction,  and  a  professional  gentleman  will  be  enabled 
to  give  a  far  better  opinion  on  this  subject  than  I  can  do ;  but  I 
believe,  from  the  high  character  and  excellent  taste  possessed  by  the 
present  incumbent  and  the  wardens  of  the  church,  that  whenever 
the  venerable  little  fabric  is  overhauled  it  will  be  by  the  hands  of 
some  one  whose  regard  for  the  works  of  our  forefathers  long  gone 
by  may  induce  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  treatment  of  a 
building  which  has  such  claims  upon  our  consideration. 

Asking  pardon  for  this  digression,  we  proceed  to  notice  that  the 
porch  is  also  timber-framed,  but  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the 
main  building  ;  it  has  two  small  square  lights  in  the  east  wall,  the 
use  of  which  I  can  only  conjecture  was  to  enable  the  early  church- 
goers (in  days  when  punctuality  was  not  so  well  observed  by  the 
clergy  as  it  is  at  present)  to  see  when  the  minister  was  approaching 
the  neighbourhood  before  they  ventured  to  ring  the  bell  for  service. 
There  are  two  small  bells  in  the  turret,  one  of  which  at  least  (by 
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the  shape  of  the  letters  on  its  waist)  is  ancient,  but  I  was  unable 
to  place  myself  in  a  position  to  examine  them.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  and  just  opposite  to  the  south  entrance  (which  is  flat, 
or  square-headed,)  is  a  little  wooden  doorway,  now  blocked  up, 
having  an  ogee-pointed  head.  Both  roof  and  walls  are  internally 
coated  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  somewhat  concealing  the  original 
work  and  form  of  construction.  Over  the  sacrarium  the  ceiling  is 
suddenly  brought  down  several  feet  to  a  point  just  above  the  east 
window,  by  an  enclosure  formed  of  small  planks  fixed  in  a  kind  of 
framework,  the  edges  of  which  had  been  originally  decorated  with 
open-work  ornamentation,  now  partly  destroyed.  This  arrangement 
has  the  effect  of  still  more  reducing  the  very  limited  space  in  this 
diminutive  chancel,  and  which  is  further  confined  by  a  stone  altar- 
tomb  on  the  north  side.  Kecumbent  on  this  monument  is  the 
alabaster  figure  of  a  youth,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  with 
formerly  a  hare  at  his  feet  (now  cut  away).  The  wall  above,  on  the 
east  and  north  sides,  is  covered  with  wainscotting  in  panels, 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  Harewells,  variously  quartered.  This 
is  the  tomb  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Edmund  and 
Elizabeth  Harewell ;  he  died  1576,  aged  15,  and  his  death  appears 
to  have  occasioned  excessive  grief  to  the  parents,  as  on  the  wall  close 
by  is  a  triptych,  of  a  size  and  character  very  rare  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  I  know  of  only  one  similar  to  this,  at  Burford,  near 
Tenbury,  of  the  date  of  1570,  just  six  years  older  than  the  Besford 
example.  Both  on  the  flat  or  middle  portion  of  this  triptych,  and 
internally  and  externally  on  its  folding  doors,  are  paintings  of 
human  and  other  figures,  arms,  and  inscriptions,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  In  consequence  of  age  many  of  these  inter- 
esting'features  are  nearly  obliterated,  but  you  may  still  perceive  the 
arms  of  the  Harewells  (three  cinquefoils  sable ;  crest,  a  tiger  maned 
and  crowned).  In  the  lower  and  smaller  division  of  the  triptych 
is  represented  the  corpse  of  a  youth  in  a  shroud,  and  above  a  figure 
in  glory.  Some  have  thought  this  to  be  the  Saviour  reclining  on  a 
rainbow,  but  it  is  more  probably  intended  for  the  glorified  figure  of 
the  youth  whose  mortality  when  in  the  flesh  is  so  forcibly  depicted 
below.  It  was  one  of  the  mortuary  fashions  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  to  represent,  at  the  base  of  a  monument,  the  deceased 
as  a  corpse  or  skeleton,  and  by  happy  contrast  his  changed  figure 
in  glory  above.  Of  such  there  are,  or  were,  instances  at  Worcester, 
Tewkesbury,  Burford,  Wells,  Exeter,  and  many  other  places.  Then 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  lady,  wearing  a  massive  chain,  appearing  in 
the  act  of  prayer  before  an  altar  or  faldstool,  with  a  book  spread 
open  upon  it ;  an  angel  holding  a  shield  charged  with  arms ;  the 
figures  of  Time  with  his  scythe.  Death  with  a  dart,  a  boy  plucking 
a  rose,  and  another  blowing  a  bubble.  Curious  and  lengthy 
inscriptions  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  triptych,  and  as  these 
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are  published  somewhat  incorrectly  hy  the  county  historian  (Nash) 
I  here  reproduce  them  : — 

"  Poore  childe  !  to  whom  should  I  complaine 

In  this  my  grief  and  mazed  pliglit  ? 

Tyme  bends  liis  scythe  to  cut  my  thread  ; 

Deathe  waves  his  dreadful  darte  in  sight ; 

And  bothe  doe  threat  without  dehiie 

To  take  my  vital!  breath  awaie. 

To  flee  for  aide  to  parents  deere 

Will  not  availe  in  this  distresse. 

Noe  sugred  words,  or  guiftes  or  bribes. 

Can  force  of  Tyme  and  Deathe  svppresse. 

Then  to  the  Lord  I  flee  alone  : 

To  man  'tis  vain  to  make  my  mone. 

With  pacient  mind  and  thankful  hart 

Graunte  I  may  yeelde  unto  thie  will  ; 

That  lyving  1  may  love  my  Lord, 

And  dying  I  may  serve  him  still. 

When  Tyme  and  Death  have  plaid  their  part 

Yet  then  thie  sight  shall  ease  my  hart." 

On  the  other  side  appears  the  following : — 
"  Of  Harewell's  blodde  ere  conquest  made 
Knowne  to  descende  of  gentle  race, 
And  sithence  linckt  in  iugall  leage* 
With  Colles  whom  birth e  and  vertues  gi'ace, 
An  impe  entoombed  heere  doth  lie. 
In  tender  years  berefte  of  breath. 
Whose  hopes  of  future  vertuous  life 
Was  plaine  forshewde  by  life  and  death. 
A  child  he  seemed  of  graver  years, 
And  childish  toies  did  quyte  dispise. 
He  sought,  by  yealdinge  parents  due 
And  serving  God  to  clime  to  the  skies  ; 
But  prickte  with  percing  plagues  of  death. 
For  mercie  still  to  God  he  cryde. 
Soe  lyvde  he  with  the  love  of  men, 
Soe  deere  in  sight  of  God  he  dyed. 
[Ought  ?  ]  elder  sex  fi'om  Christ  to  straie 
When  such  an  impe  forshewes  the  waie  ? " 
It  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  word 
"  imp  "  did  not  mean  a  puny  devil,  but  simply  an  infant  or  child. 
The  word  commencing  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  above  verses  is 
obliterated. 

On  the  top  of  the  wainscot  is  the  following  : — 
"  The  sovndes — the  woofull  watche 
Then  Death  with  dreadful  stroke 
Retornes  all  flesh  to  mouldie  earthe  ; 

But  Christ  shall  soon  revoke 
And  call  the  good  to  lyfe  againe, 
But  plvnge  the  bad  in  e'dless  pain." 
The  Harewells,  of  whom  this  monument  is  a  most  interesting 
memorial,  were  the  former  possessors  of  this   manor  and   parish, 

*  Conjugal  league,  or  marriage. 
VOL.  XIII.,  PT.   II.  Q 
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William   Harewell    having   married   the   heiress    of  the   previous 
Besford  famil}^     Justice  Harewell,  having  lost  much  of  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country  [temj).  Henry  YI.),  sold  his  estate  here 
to   Wm.    Sebright,   of  London,    whose    descendant,   Sir  J,   G.    S. 
Sebright,  is  the  present  proprietor.    Many  years  ago  I  applied  to  the 
head  of  this  family  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  him  to  take  proper 
steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  exceedingly  valuable  memorials 
in  this  church  (of  which  he  was  probably  ignorant),  but  the  then 
baronet,  as  if  in  illustration  of  his  family  motto,  Servare  mentem, 
"  preserved,"  no  doubt,  the  "  equanimity  of  his  mind,"  but  took 
no  steps  to  preserve  anything  else ;  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  fate 
would  befal  any  further  effort.     The  Sebright  helmet  and   crest, 
with  gauntlets  and  sword,  and  a  banner  staff  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
(perhaps  a  portion  of  the  trappings  of  a  horse)  are  hung  up  in  the 
chancel.     You  will  not  have  failed  to  perceive,  however,  long  ere 
this,  that  the  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  this  little  church 
is  the  rood-loft,  which  is  almost  complete,   and   is   in   excellent 
preservation,  being  the  only  one  so  perfect  that  I  know  of  in  this 
county,  the  galleries  as  well  as  the  roods  (which  were  the  figures  of 
Christ  on  the  cross)  being  in  a  majority  of  cases  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.      This  loft  is  ornamented  with  a  string  of  quatrefoils, 
each  enclosing  a  rose,  and  the  colours  and  gilding  are  still  visible. 
The  gallery  rests  on  four  arches  on  its  east  side ;  and  on  the  west 
side  is  a  central  archway  under  which  you  pass  from  the  nave  to  the 
chancel,  but  which  appears  to  be  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  loft,  and  probably  of  the  same  period  as  the  pews.     The 
lower  portion  of  the  rood-screen  is  fitted  up  for  seats.      There  is  no 
sign  of  stairs  to  the  loft,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plastering  on  the  walls.     I  trust  that  whatever  may  be  decided  with 
regard  to  the  church  itself  this  rood-loft  and  the  monuments  I  have 
described  will  be  carefully  re-erected  in  the  new  church  if  it  should 
be  unfortunately  resolved  to  build  one.       On  the  fragment  of  a  flat 
stone  under  the  porch  is  the  following  part  of  an  inscription  : — 

"  And  thus  impartial  Death  doth  level  all  ; 
The  sullen  grave  receives  both  great  and  small ; 
The  father's  evening  and  the  son's  mid-day, 
The  youth's  clear  morn  eclipsed,  all  set  in  clay. 
They've  cancelled  nature's  book,  and  here  they  sleep, 
The  book  of  life  (we  hope)  their  names  do  keep. 
But,  reader,  know  thy  nature's  debts  to  pay, 
And  Death  and  Judgment  have  their  certain  day. 
On  a  stone  near  the  porch  : — 

"  Here  lies  a  woman  that  was  true  to  her  friend, 

Just  to  her  husband  always  to  the  end, 

"Who  served  the  Lord  with  all  her  power, 

Knowing  she  had  here  no  certain  hower  ; 

But  now  she's  gon  its  hops  to  rest, 

To  live  and  reign  among  the  just." 
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Also  the  following  on  a  stone  on  the  church  wall : — 
"  She  never  took  one  step  into  any  of  tlie  vanities  of  this  world  ! 
Many  have  done  virtuously,  but  let  every  one's  own  work  i)raise  them." 
Such  vain  glory  as  this  is  sufficient  to  excite  one's  pity  and 
even  horror  ! 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Checketts  I  have  been  enabled  to 
inspect  the  parish  registers,  which  commence  with  the  year  1539, 
being  the  year  after  the  order  was  issued  for  the  provision  of 
parochial  registers  (rendered  necessary  by  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries and  the  cessation  of  their  registers).  The  book  however  is 
not  so  old  as  that  date,  having  been  purchased  in  1598  by  John 
Noke  and  Robert  Taylor,  churchwardens,  and  the  entries  from 
1539  to  the  latter  year  must  have  been  copied  from  the  first  register, 
which  is  not  now  in  existence.    Among  the  entries  is  the  following : — 

"  Collected  to  ye  brief  for  ye  Protestants  in  Orange,  5/11^." 
The  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  were  subjected  to  much 
persecution  at  the  time  when  the  power  and  bigotry  of  Catholic 
Spain  were  engaged  in  the  futile  attempt  to  retain  its  foreign 
possessions,  and  this  continued  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  There 
is  another  item  of — 

"  King's  duty  paid  for  four  christenings,  4/-." 
This  was  in  1790.  I  believe  the  tax  for  marriages,  births,  and 
burials,  was  imposed  in  1G95.  In  that  year  a  charge  was  made  in 
the  parish  books  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  for  the  King's  tax  for 
burials.  I  know  not  how  long  the  Act  was  in  force,  or  when  it 
was  allowed  to  expire.  The  registers  are  somewhat  mutilated,  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  done  before  the  churchwardenship  of 
Mr.  Checketts  or  that  of  his  f.ither,  which  together  has  continued 
between  60  and  70  years,  and  still  remains,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in 
the  able  hands  of  our  friend,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted. 

From  an  inventory  of  church  goods,  te7n2).  Ed.  A"I.,  in  the 
Public  liecord  Office,  I  find  that  Robert  Grevys,  curate  of  Resford, 
reported  the  following  articles  as  being  then  in  this  church  : — 
"  j  challys  of  tyne  (one  chalice  of  tin)  with  a  paten  [there  was  a 
challys  of  silver  partely  gylt  with  a  pat^n,  our  curat  solde  y^  as  ho 
seyd  for  the  some  of  xxxiij^  viij^.,  wherof  we  receyvyed  the  seyd 
some  a  lytyll  before  the  fall  of  money  and  by  the  seyd  fall  the  one 
halfe  thereof  was  demynyshed],  ij  bells  in  the  steple,  j  coope  crule 
yelow,  ij  olde  vestements,  the  j  rede  saten  brydges,  the  other  whyte 
fustian,  a  pyxe  of  brasse,  a  crosse  of  brasse,  ij  candellsticks  of  brasse, 
j  lyche  bell,  a  santus  bell."  [The  above  allusion  referred  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  currency  which  took  place  during  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.] 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  tlie  affairs  of  this  parish 
to  which  I  must  allude.      ^Vllen  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I 
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first  visited  Besford  it  was  characterised  by  negatives  :  there  was 
no  lawyer  in  the  village,  no  medical  man,5no  public-house,  no  beer 
or  cider  shop,  no  dissenting  chapel,  no  choir,  no  school !  This 
negationary  state  of  things  still  exists,  except,  I^am  happy  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  choir  and  school,  in  both  of  which  respects  the 
place  is  now  well  furnished. 

I  should  inform  you  that  Besford  Court  (the  old  manor-house), 
containing  a  good  portion  of  the  ancient  building,  with  the  original 
gates  and  porter's  lodge,  as  also  an  immense  old  tithe-barn,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit ;  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  necessitate  the  relin- 
quishment of  something  else  in  our  already  overcharged  programme, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  you  (although  most  reluctantly)  to  take 
leave  at  once  of  this  most  interesting  place,  and  "on  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new." 


Oil  some  Dociimenfs  Restored  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester. — A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  held  at  Evesham,  August,  1875,  by 
John  H.  Hooper,  M.A. 

There  have  been  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  "Worcester,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Cayley,  several  ancient  MSS.  and 
documents,  of  various  dates,  from  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  to  that 
of  Charles  II.,  of  considerable  local  interest.  Some  of  them  may  be 
found  transcribed  by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  History  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Worcester,  published  in  1736,  when  Dr.  James  Stilling- 
fleet  was  Dean,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  at  that  period  these 
documents  were  removed  from  W^orcester  with  the  private  papers  of 
the  Stillingfleet  family,  by  whose  representative  they  have  now  been 
restored  to  the  custody  of  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Of  these  documents  the  most  ancient  is  the  charter  of  Saint 
Wulstan,  the  noble-hearted  Anglo  Saxon  Bishop  of  Worcester,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  that  next  to  Lanfranc,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  stood  highest  in  public  estimation.  He  it  was 
who  co-operated  with  the  Archbishop  to  carry  into  effect  the 
last  wishes  of  the  Conqueror,  in  respect  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  Of  his  great  work,  the  cathedral  church,  various  portions 
remain,  and  notably  the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  four  apsidal  crypts 
in  England,  and  in  point  of  date  ranks  next  only  to  Winchester. 
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The  charter  is  dated  a.d.  1089,  the  third  year  of  William  Ilnfus, 
and  is  very  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  writing,  ami  the 
excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  now  is,  after  the  la])se  of 
so  many  centuries.  The  seal  of  I>ishop  Wulstan  is  still  a})pended  to 
it,  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  Dr.  Thomas  engraved  it  in  the 
last  century. 

By  this  deed.  Bishop  Wulstan — after  setting  forth  that  being 
desirous  of  increasing  with  greater  honour  and  dignity  the  monastery 
which  had  been  erected  by  his  predecessor,  Saint  Oswald,  he  had  not 
only  built  and  ornamented  the  church  of  Worcester,  but  had 
augmented  the  number  of  monks  from  little  more  than  twelve  to 
fifty,  whom  he  describes  as  "  bound  to  the  service  of  God  " — gives 
to  them  fifteen  hides  of  land  in  Alfeston,  in  Warwickshire  (a  hide  of 
land  containing,  it  is  computed,  about  100  acres),  which,  belonging 
to  the  bishopric,  had  for  a  long  time  been  withheld  by  men  in 
power,  but  which  with  great  toil  and  cost  he  had  acquired  from 
King  William. 

The  Bishop  offers  this  deed  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Mary,  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,  and  of  those  of  the  King  and  his  father,  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  the  year  1089,  being  the  twenty-seventh  of  his 
episcopate,  haviner  in  the  previous  year  moved  the  monks  into  the 
new  monastery,  which,  with  the  church,  he  had  built  and  completed. 
He  adjures  his  successors  to  keep  inviolate  his  statutes  and  decrees, 
and  not  to  diminish  this  his  free  gift.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "if  anyone 
instigated  by  an  evil  spirit  shall  assist  in  taking  from  the  monks  this 
gift,  let  such  an  one  be  anathematised,  and  consigned  to  everlasting 
punishment  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  ravisher  and  destroyer  of 
the  churches  of  God." 

The  tomb  beneath  the  chantry  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  is  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
Wulstan,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  his  effigy  is  one  of  those  two 
that  lie  before  the  greast  east  window  on  the  floor  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  wdll  of  King  John  is  in  itself  a  small  document,  but  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  especially  in  Worcestershire,  to  which 
the  King  showed  so  many  marks  of  favour  wdien  living,  and  in  whose 
cathedral,  according  to  his  desire,  he  was  buried.  By  his  will  he 
constituted  wdiat  may  be  termed  a  council  of  regency,  consisting  of 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Worcester  (who  was  then 
Silvester  de  Evesham),  Aimeric  de  Saiut  Maur,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Chester,  and  others,  with  the  Legate  Gualo  at  their  head. 

Its  contents  relate  chiefly  to  the  King's  desire  to  purchase  pardon 
by  alms  to  the  poor,  and  to  religious  houses,  by  "aid  to  the  land  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  by  making  satisfaction  to  God  and  Holy  Church 
for  the  damage  and  injury  he  had  done  them.  The  actual  will 
commences  w^ith  the  words,  "  First  of  all,  therefore,  I  desire  that  my 
body  may  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Wulstan  of 
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Worcester  ",  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  note  in  a  manuscript  book  of 
the  Priovy  of  Worcester,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  states  that  "  John,  King  of  England,  died  at  Newark 
on  the  eve  of  S.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  before  the  great  altar,  between 
SS.  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  so  that  which  was  said  by  Merlin  was 
fulfilled,  '  He  shall  be  placed  among  the  saints.*  "  The  same  book 
records  that  weekly  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  King  were  celebrated 
at  the  altar  in  the  crypts. 

Another  deed  is  a  charter  of  Henry  de  Trochemerton,  relating 
to  a  demand  made  from  Bishop  Mauger  of  Worcester,  in  a.d.  1200, 
of  half  a  hyde  of  land  in  Fladbury,  half  a  hyde  in  the  hamlet  of 
Hull,  in  the  same  manor,  and  one  yard  of  land  in  Northwyk,  and 
half  a  hyde  in  Upton,  in  the  manor  of  Blockley.  And  also  i elating 
to  Fladbury  is  a  charter  by  King  John,  concerning  the  assart  of  the 
wood  there,  giving  leave  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  clear  and  plough  up  and  cultivate  29 J  acres  of  his  wood  at 
Fladbury,  without  view  or  opposition  of  the  foresters. 

Of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  are  two  deeds  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  this  town  of  Evesham,  for  they  are  the  confirmation 
by  the  King,  and  an  agreement  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Evesham,  on  a  decree  which  secured  to  the  monastery  and  the 
churches  in  the  vale  subordinate  to  it,  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The  confiruiation,  which  is  dated  at  Evesham  on  S.  Katherine's 
Day,  A.D.  1249,  was  the  sequence  of  a  dispute  between  Walter  de 
Cautilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  1236  to  1266,  and  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Evesham,  which  had  arisen  thus  :  Bishop  Mauger, 
who  died  in  1212,  had  claimed  a  right  of  visitation  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  and  its  subordinate  churches.  The 
convent  would  not  allow  the  claim,  and  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
adunssion  to  the  Bishop  when  he  appeared  at  the  abbey.  The  case 
was  referred  to  Rome,  and  a  Papal  commission  was  obtained  to  the 
Bishop  and  Prior  of  Coventry,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
who  decided  that,  pending  the  sentence  of  the  Pope  (Innocent  III.) 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  abbey, 
but  that  the  abbey  should  retain  its  exempt  peculiars  in  the  vale. 
Finally  the  Pope  declared  the  abbey  free  from  the  control  of  the 
Bishop,  but  the  question  of  the  churches  was  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
this  was  referred  to  Commissioners  in  England.  Meanwhile,  Bishop 
Mauger  died,  and  the  suit  was  in  abeyance  until  Bishop  Cantilupe 
revived  it,  and  the  case  having  been  referred  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Roman  Bishop  of  Porto,  and  by  him  to  Commissioners,  they  decided 
that  the  churches  of  the  vale,  with  the  exception  of  Abbot's  jMoreton, 
where  the  Abbot  was  allowed  to  liave  his  own  private  chapel,  should 
be  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.     To  compensate  for  any 
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detriment  that  might  arise  to  the  eatliech-al  church  from  the  exemp- 
tion, it  was  ordered  that  the  abbey  sliould  resign  to  the  Bishop  the 
advowsons  of  the  churclies  of  IliUindon  in  Midd  esex,  Weston  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  Kinwarton  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  that  tlie 
pensions  of  one  marc  which  had  been  annually  paid  from  Ilillindon, 
and  of  half  a  marc  from  Weston,  were  in  future  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  church  of  Stow.  There  are  still  attached  to  this  deed  the  seal 
of  Thomas  de  Gloucester,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  who,  dying  in  1255, 
was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  abbey  church  ;  and  another,  which 
is  probably  the  seal  of  the  monastery.  The  deed  of  conlh-mation  by 
the  King  also  bears  his  royal  seal. 

Four  other  deeds  relate  to  a  dispute  between  Godfrey  Giffard, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  12G8 
to  1301,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  (Gloucester,  who,  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  was  surnamed  "  The  lied  Earl,"  and  his  wife, 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  Matthew  of  Westminster 
describes  the  earl  as  "  post  regem  potentissimus  regni  in  opere  et 
sermone."  At  the  enthronisation  of  Eobert  Winchelsey  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  claimed  the  offices  of  high  steward  and 
high  butler  to  the  Archbishop,  and  a  dispute  arose,  by  the  Earl 
demanding  as  a  perquisite  the  empty  hogsheads  of  wine  which  had 
been  drunk  on  the  day  of  the  feast ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if,  at 
the  feast  and  the  day  after,  six  tuns  of  wine  were  consumed,  all  the 
empty  hogsheads  should  belong  to  the  Earl,  but  if  more,  that  only 
those  which  contained  the  six  tuns  should  fall  to  his  share,  the 
rest  remaining  with  the  Archbishop.  And  we  find  that  the  Earl 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days  after  the  feast,  at  one  of  the 
manors  of  the  Archbishop,  for  the  purpose  of  blood-letting,  which 
in  those,  as  in  later,  days  was  considered  necessary,  and  extended 
even  to  the  monasteries,  where  certain  days  in  the  year  were  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  and  special  rooms  and  food  provided  for  the 
*'  minuti." 

The  matter  of  the  dispute  was  a  trench  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Earl  on  the  summit  of  Malvern  Hill,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Bishop.  The  forest  or  chace  of  Malvern,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Earl  by  the  King  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  extended  from  the 
Teme  on  the  north,  to  Cors  Eorest  on  the  south ;  and  from  the 
Severn  on  the  east,  to  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill  on  the  west.  One 
of  these  deeds  is  the  composition  between  these  disputants,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Earl  should  pay  yearly,  at  certain 
seasons,  a  brace  of  bucks  and  a  brace  of  does  out  of  his  chace  of 
Malvern,  to  the  Bishop  and  his  successors  at  their  manor  house  of 
Kempsey ;  and  that  if,  when  these  should  be  due,  the  see  were 
vacant,  the  deer  should  be  given  to  the  Prior  and  convent  of 
Worcester,  on  demand  by  their  attorney  at  the  Earl's  casfle  of 
Hanlegh.      The  settlement    of    the  dispute  seems  to  have  been 
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brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Eobert  Burnel,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  Chancellor  of  Prince  Edward,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  statesmen  of  the  age. 

The  deed  is  dated  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  Edward,  the 
son  of  King  Henry,  and  the  seals  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
Priory  of  Worcester,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Countess 
are  appended,  though  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which 
is  expressly  mentioned,  has  disappeared. 

The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  shown  on  his  seal  are  similar 
to  those  which  are  depicted  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  crypt  at 
Worcester. 

The  other  three  deeds  are  confirmations,  in  facsimile,  by  King 
Edward  I.  of  the  composition. 

Bishop  Giffard,  who  died  in  1301,  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 
church,  and  the  tomb  beneath  the  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur  may 
most  probably  be  assigned  to  him,  agreeing  as  it  does  in  the 
character  of  the  work  with  the  period  of  his  death. 
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Some  Speculations  and  Reflections  suggested  by  FurnlvalVs  Charter 
and  the  Toivn  Bargery  Accounts  of  Sheffield.— By  J .  1).  Leader, 
E.S.A. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  if  the  few  suggestions  I  propose  submitting  to-night 
should  elicit  discussion,  and  so  help  to  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

The  title  of  my  Paper  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  the  scheme  I  desire 
to  unfold,  namely,  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  pedigree  of  some  of  our 
local  institutions  back  into  the  regions  of  early  history.      It  has 
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often  been  to  me  a  puzzle  and  a  disappointment  to  find  Sheffield  so 
deficient  in  ancient  records.  While  Chesterfield  had  its  guilds  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  developing  into  the  municipal  Corporation 
of  to-day,  Sheffield  seemed  unable  to  look  further  back  than  the 
origin  of  its  Cutlers'  Company  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  (1624).  But  if  the  reasoning  I  propose  now  to  adduce 
be  sound,  I  shall  show  by  evidence  and  by  analogy  that  Sheffield 
had  its  municipal  government  as  early  at  least  as  1297. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  documentary  evidence  the  town 
possesses,  then  estimate  the  importance  of  such  evidence,  and 
elucidate  its  meaning  by  comparison  with  contemporary  examples 
from  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  finally  deduce  such  conclusions 
as  the  facts  seem  to  justify. 

You  are  all  aware  that  under  the  first  head  but  little  can  be  said  ; 
we  have  very  few  old  records ;  but  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  this 
Society  and  the  liberality  of  the  Town  Trustees,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  them  all — Furnivall's  Charter,  has  been  reproduced 
in  fac-simile,  and  may  now  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  any 
one  who  cares  to  possess  it. 

This  charter  is  dated  10th  August,  1297.  From  that  time 
to  the  year  1554,  a  space  of  257  years,  when  Queen  Mary  consti- 
tuted the  Church  Burgesses,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  local 
municipal  history  is  a  blank,  save  some  few  redeeming  gleams  of  light 
preserved  in  the  form  of  deeds  among  the  evidences  of  the  Church 
Burgesses,  and  which  may  be  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of 
Hunter.  The  accounts  of  the  Church  Burgesses  begin  in  the  year 
1557,  and  those  of  the  Burgery  or  Town  Trust  in  1566,  and  thence 
present  an  uninterrupted  series  to  the  present  time.  It  has  always 
been  the  popular  opinion  that  Furnivall's  Charter  was  the  origin  of 
the  Town  Trust,  and  tradition  in  this  respect,  I  believe  to  be  right 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  the  original  document  has  always 
been  preserved  as  a  sacred  inheritance  by  the  Town's  Burgesses.  In 
1595  occurs  this  entry  in  the  accounts,  "  Item  p<^-  for  a  box,  a  lock 
and  a  chain  for  the  Town  Charter  12'^."  Secondly,  because  the 
charter  granted  municipal  freedom,  and  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
Town  Burgesses,  as  we  see  them  in  the  accounts,  are  those  of 
a  body  exercising  government  over  the  afiairs  of  the  town. 

We  must  admit,  I  suppose,  that  Sheffield  was,  in  Norman  times, 
a  very  insignificant  place.  If  it  had  any  importance  under  its 
Saxon  earl,  that  importance  was  effectually  destroyed  at  the 
Conquest ;  and  such  liberties  and  privileges  as  the  people  enjoyed, 
gave  way  before  the  high-handed  power  of  the  Norman  lords.  In 
larger  cities,  such  as  York,  Beverley,  Leicester,  and  some  others,  wo 
find  the  inhabitants  very  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  maintaining 
or  winning  back  the  rights  of  self-government,  as  exercised  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor.    In  Hallam,  the  destruction  was  too  complete, 
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and  the  previous  civilization  too  imperfect  to  leave  the  materials  on 
which  to  found  a  demand  for  freedom.  Thus,  tliou<,di,  we  iind 
Leicester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ohtainin^'  from  its  Karl  a  confirma- 
tion of  local  customs  and  a  merchant  guild,  as  tliey  were  enjoyed 
under  the  Conqueror  and  William  Kufus,  8hefheld  does  not  attain 
to  freedom  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  must  detain  you  for  a  few  moments, 
while  reciting  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  contents  of  Furnivall's  Charter. 

First,  it  aholishes  base  and  uncertain  services,  and  secures  to  the 
town,  in  fee-farm,  at  a  fixed  rent,  the  lands  held  of  the  lord,  and 
raises  the  townsmen  to  the  rank  of  free  tenants  ;  secondly,  the 
charter  provides  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  and  trial  by 
jury;  and  thirdly,  it  exempts  from  toll,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hallamshire,  all  the  free  tenants,  whether  vendors  or  purchasers. 

But  there  are  also  important  reservations  that  nmst  not  be  over- 
looked. Lord  Furnivall  expressly  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
free-warren,  and  all  escheats  and  suits  of  court.  And  we  also 
observe  that  two  of  the  privileges  mentioned  in  the  charter  were 
not  newly  granted,  but  merely  confirmed,  namely,  the  holding  of 
courts  and  exemption  from  toll,  both  of  which  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
says  the  charter,  as  they  had  been  under  Furnivall's  ancestors. 

Let  us  see  what  points  this  charter  has  in  common  with  others 
of  a  similar  period. 

I.  There  is  freedom  from  military  service  in  consideration  of  a 
fixed  rent. 

Robert  le  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  1167,  granted 
"  to  the  Free  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Leicester,"  {Thompson,  p.  43) 
certain  rights  of  pasturing  their  cattle  on  payment  of  "  three  pennies 
per  annum  "  for  every  head  of  cattle  agisted. 

Robert,  his  son,  commonly  called  Blanchmains,  granted  to  his 
"  Burgesses  of  Leicester"  {Thompson,  p.  44)  *'  all  their  customs  and 
all  things  thereto  pertaining,  their  hundred  and  heriots,  and  that 
by  their  payments  accustomed  and  also  by  the  increment  of  £8  •  x  x  , 
I  grant  also  to  them  to  hold  their  Merchant  Gild  as  they  ever  best 
held  it  in  the  time  of  my  Father." 

King  Henry  11.  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Preston  by  the 
name  of  "  My  Burgesses  of  Preston."  {Thompson,  p.  93.)  In  1173 
the  same  King,  by  charter,  constituted  ]S^ewcastle-under-Lyne  a 
"  free  borough,"  {Tho-mpson,  p.  94)  "  and  that  the  burgesses  of  that 
boro  have  a  Gild  Merchant  in  the  said  borough,  Avith  all  liberties 
and  free  customs  to  such  Gild  Merchant  in  any  wise  belonging; 
and  that  they  may  pass  through  all  our  dominions,  with  their 
merchandise,  buying,  selling,  and  trafficking,  well  and  in  peace, 
freely  quietly  and  honourably;  and  that  they  be  quit  from  toll 
passage,"  &c.,  and  all  other  customs. 
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II.  We  find  secured  the  free  administration  of  justice  and  trial 
^y  jury. 

Among  the  innovations  of  the  Normans  was  the  abolition  of 
the  Saxon  form  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
barbarous  practice  of  trial  by  battle  :  a  subject  well  referred  to  by 
Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Leicester,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on 
English  Mimicijxd  History,  p.  40. 

III.  We  find  Furnivall  granting  to  his  free  tenants  exemption 
from  toll. 

The  charter  of  Henry  II.  to  Newcastle-under-Lyne  has  already 
afforded  us  an  example  of  remission  of  toll.  Lord  Furnivall, 
within  his  own  liberties,  granted  to  the  Free  Tenants  of  Sheffield 
the  same  immunity  that  King  Henry  permitted  those  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  to  enjoy  throughout  his  domains. 

Such  then  are  the  points  of  agreement  between  our  charter 
and  those  of  some  other  places.  As  Lord  Furnivall  was  a  personage 
of  more  restricted  jurisdiction  than  the  King  of  England,  or  the 
great  Earls  of  Leicester,  so  his  grants,  while  partaking  of  the  same 
nature,  were  somewhat  more  restricted  in  their  operation.  Freedom 
from  toll  was  conferred  within  the  liberty  of  Hallamshire,  not 
throughout  England ;  the  men  of  Sheffield  became  free  tenants, 
not  free  burgesses ;  but  the  concession  of  trial  by  jury  was  alike 
given  to  the  Yorkshire  town  and  the  midland  city. 

It  may  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  restriction  if  we  under- 
stand clearly  the  distinction  between  free  tenants  and  free  burgesses. 

Free  burgesses  were  those  holding  houses  or  other  tenements  in 
an  ancient  borough  of  the  lord  thereof,  in  common  socage  by  a 
certain  established  rent.  The  qualities  of  the  tenure  vary  in 
different  places,  but  its  great  distinction  in  feudal  times  was  the 
freedom  of  the  tenants  from  military  service. 

Free  tenants  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  free  burgesses,  but 
their  holdings  were  not  located  within  an  ancient  borough. 

The  Free  Tenants  of  Sheffield  were,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the 
Free  Burgesses  of  Leicester,  save  that  Leicester  was  a  borough  and 
Sheffield  was  not. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  more  than  once  of  Merchant 
Guilds,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  our 
argument  at  this  point  to  state  briefly  the  features  of  the  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  have  been  divided  by  an  able  writer  on  the 
subject  (Brentano)  into  Social  or  Religious  Guilds,  Merchant  Guilds, 
and  Craft  Guilds.  "  A  guild  meant  originally  a  sacrificial  meal  made 
up  of  the  common  contributions ;  then  a  sacrificial  banquet  iu  general ; 
and,  lastly,  a  society."  {Brentano,  p.  4.)  The  essential  characteristic  of 
the  guild  was  a  brotherly  banding  together  into  close  unions  between 
man  and  man,  sometimes  fortified  by  an  oath,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  help  and  support.     Their  organization  was  complete  in  the 
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eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  ;  and  in  England  town  constitu- 
tions were  abeady  developing  themselves  from  them. 

"  The  freemen  of  rank  and  large  possessions,  who  felt  themselves 
powerful  enough  for  their  own  protection,  found,  as  the  strong  are 
ever  wont  to  do,  their  interest  more  in  a  system  of  mutual  feuds, 
that  is  of  free  competition  among  themselves,  than  in  associations 
and  mutual  pledges.  But  the  less  powerful,  the  small  freemen, 
sought,  as  the  weak  always  do,  protection  for  themselves  in 
confederating  into  close  unions,  and  formed  guilds  for  that  purpose." 
[Brentano,  p.  13.) 

The  Religious  or  Social  Guilds  existed  in  considerable  numbers 
in  every  town.  We  find  traces  of  two  of  them — the  Guilds  of 
St.  Mary  and  of  St.  Catherine  in  Sheffield,  but  nothing  of  their 
history  has  survived  besides  their  names.  The  primary  object  of 
the  religious  guilds  was  the  performance  of  some  religious  service, 
sometimes  the  representation  of  religious  plays  (as  the  Guilds  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  York,  of  St.  Elene,  St.  Mary,  and  Corpus  Christi, 
at  Beverley) ;  sometimes  of  secular  plays  (as  the  Guild  at  Stamford, 
and  the  Confrerie  des  Conards  at  Rouen) ;  sometimes  for  the  per- 
formance of  acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  also  for  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  highways.     (Brentano,  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  Guild  of  the  Kalenders  at  Bristol  employed  themselves  in 
the  keeping  of  old  records  and  in  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
{Brentano,  p.  25.) 

The  expenses  of  the  guilds  were  defrayed  by  entrance  fees, 
contributions,  gifts,  and  legacies ;  but  the  Guild  of  the  Smiths  at 
Chesterfield,  though  it  possessed  property,  had  no  contributions, 
and  paid  in  bankruptcy  for  this  deviation  from  guild  principles. 
{Brentano,  p.  23.) 

The  Reformation  shook  the  whole  system  of  guilds  to  its 
foundation,  particularly  the  Religious  Guilds  of  the  Laity,  and  in 
this  commotion  disappeared  the  Sheffield  Guilds  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Catherine.  In  England  the  plunder  of  these  fraternities  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  but  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  the 
continent  some  deference  was  paid  to  the  intention  of  the  founders, 
and  the  income  of  the  guilds  became  a  common  treasure  for  the  poor, 
being  applied  to  the  support  of  poor-houses,  hospitals,  and  schools. 
{Brentano,  p.  26.) 

The  Merchant  Guilds  arose  in  the  towns  for  the  protection  of  the 
townsmen  against  the  violence  and  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  within  their  borders.  Most  of  tlu;  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  carried  on  trade,  for  the  success  of  which  peace  and 
security  were  necessary,  and  hence  their  union  for  the  mutual 
protection,  both  of  their  individual  interests  and  of  the  common 
property  of  the  community.  The  possession  of  town  land  is  the 
distino-uishin'^  cnark  of  these  earliest  burghers.      The   })rivileged 
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inhabitants  were  called  "burgesses,"  and  the  plot  of  ground  each 
held  was  called  a  "  burgage." 

The  burgesses  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  and  Preston  ''  could 
compel  non-resident  tradesmen,  who  attended  their  markets,  to  pay 
a  duty  on  wares  sold  according  to  quantity  ;  to  pay  a  duty  on 
setting  up  a  stall ;  to  pay  for  merely  exhibiting  their  wares.  They 
could  also  levy  a  small  tax  on  the  dwellers  in  the  borough,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  enforced  upon  a  hundred  or  division  of  a 
county ;  and  another,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  King's  carriages  on 
his  journeys;  and  they  could  require  a  periodical  production  of 
weapons  by  the  townsmen."     {Thompson,  p.  95.) 

In  Sheffield  the  market  tolls  and  stallages  were  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord ;  but,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see,  the 
burgesses  levied  taxes,  raised  soldiers,  contributed  to  the  King's 
carriages,  and  provided  and  maintained  tlie  town  armour. 

The  IMerchant  Guilds,  like  the  Eeligious  Guilds,  helped  brethren  in 
need.  Mention  is  frequent  of  loans  to  brethren  carrying  on  trade, 
dowers  to  orphans,  gifts  to  the  poor,  payments  to  pilgrims.  Among 
the  objects  steadily  aimed  at  by  guilds  were  the  securing  of  immunity 
from  tolls,  the  regulation  of  industry,  and  of  buying  and  selling ; 
and  each  of  these  points  we  see  touched  upon  in  Furnivall's  Charter. 

It  is  not  exactly  within  the  scope  of  my  purpose  to-night  to 
notice  the  decay  of  the  Merchant  Guilds,  but  as  the  point  somewhat 
illustrates  my  subject,  I  will  diverge  upon  it  for  a  moment.  After 
performing  good  service  as  "  defenders  of  the  dignity  of  man 
against  feudal  arbitrariness  '\Breiitano,  p.  44),  the  Merchant  Guilds 
grew  rich  and  overbearing.  Kemble,  in  his  work  on  TJie  Saxons  in 
England,  says,  "  In  times  of  the  densest  seignorial  darkness, 
(the  guilds)  offered  a  noble  resistance  to  episcopal  and  baronial 
tyranny,  and  formed  the  nursery  cradles  of  popular  liberty." 
{Kemble,  v.  2,  p.  312.)  But  failing  in  their  duty  as  standard 
bearers  of  the  rights  of  men,  growing  dictatorial  and  arrogant  as 
the  privileged  will,  the  humbler  and  oppressed  crafts-men  of  the 
towns  and  cities  banded  themselves  together  to  form  Craft  Guilds. 
Thus,  out  of  the  decay  of  the  Merchant  Guilds  arose  those  trading 
companies  of  which  the  Livery  Companies  of  London  and  our  own 
Cutlers'  Company  are  surviving  representatives — the  shades  of  a 
departed  greatness  in  Avhich  we  see  the  guild  shorn  of  its  power,  and, 
in  the  decrepitude  of  second  childhood,  returning  to  its  primitive 
function  as  the  purveyor  of  common  feasts.  The  Craft  Guilds, 
to  resist  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Merchant  Guilds,  devised  restrictive 
rules  and  regulations  such  as  constitute  them  the  direct  ancestors  of 
modern  trades'  unions ;  and,  as  Brentano  remarks,  "  For  enforcing 
the  payment  of  entrance  fees,  contributions  towards  the  dues  as 
well  as  of  the  fines ;  the  Craft  Guilds  made  use  of  the  very  means  so 
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much  talked  of  in  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  Trade  Unions,  namely, 
rattening,  that  is,  they  took  away  the  tools  of  their  deijtors.  It  is 
true  that  they,  as  their  claims  were  legally  recognized,  could  sell 
the  tools  and  take  what  was  due  to  them  out  of  the  proceeds,  whilst 
the  want  of  such  recognition  compelled  the  trade  unions  to  enforce 
payment  of  arrears  by  hiding  and  detaining  the  objects  seized  upon. 
This  coercive  measure  existed  unchanged  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  so  that  this  rattening,  which  called  forth  such  pharisaical 
indignation  from  the  united  employers'  press,  probably  enjoys  an 
uninterrupted  descent  from  employers'  associations  up  to  the  time  of 
Edward  11.  But  it  is  even  far  older.  It  is  the  old  right  of  distraint 
of  the  creditor  against  the  debtor,  which  occurs  in  the  earliest  laws 
of  all  German  tribes,  and  was  lawfully  exercised  in  Germany  up  to 
sixteenth  century."     (Brentano,  p.  63.) 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  we  must  now  return  to  the 
consideration  of  such  facts  as  seem  to  show  that  Sheffield  had  in 
effect,  if  not  in  name,  its  Merchant  Guild,  now  represented  by  the 
Town  Trust.  In  Sheffield,  as  in  London,  the  importance  of  the 
Merchant  Guild  became  overshadowed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  by  Craft  Guild  or  Cutlers'  Company,  so  that 
before  the  granting  of  our  charter  of  incorporation  in  1843,  the 
Master  Cutler  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
town,  to  the  displacement  of  the  ancient  head  of  our  municipality, 
the  Collector  of  the  burgery  rents.  But  that  circumstance  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  Town  Collector  and  the 
Eree  Tenants  were  the  actual  governors  of  the  town  for  a  space  of 
four  hundred  and  hfty  years.  Sheffield  never  having  become  a 
borough  did  not  acquire  in  its  integrity  a  borough  constitution, 
but  through  the  Furnivall  grant  had  in  every  thing  but  the  mime, 
a  Merchant  Guild  holding  common  land,  repairing  bridges  and  high- 
ways, relieving  the  poor,  raising  the  King's  taxes,  setting  watch  and 
ward,  and  performing  such  functions  of  town  government  as  the 
circumstances  demanded.  With  very  slight  modifications  the  form 
of  municipal  government  in  force  in  other  places  was  applied  to  the 
circumstances  of  Sheffield,  and  no  doubt  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  But  now,  municipal  government  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  elected  Corporation,  and  the  regulation  of  trade 
to  those  modern  developments  of  the  guild  principle,  trades'  unions. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  between  the  date  of  Furnivall's 
Charter  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  Burgess  Trust,  we  have 
few  records  to  guide  us.  The  period  thus  unchronicled  embraces  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  during  which  the  town  property  grew 
in  value,  and  additions  to  it  were  made  by  various  benefactors.  The 
original  rent  of  £3  8s.  9Jd.,  reserved  by  Lord  Furnivall,  had  fallen 
to  £2  15s.   2|d.  in  the  5th  Henry  VIL  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
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Mitchell  conjectured  that  the  difference,  13s.  6|d.,  might  have  been 
remitted  by  some  other  chief  of  the  House  of  Furnivall.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another,  especially  the 
other,  and  instead  of  delaying  you  with  a  number  of  conjectures 
of  more  or  less  ingenuity,  I  will  hazard  but  one,  which  bears 
not  on  the  question  of  the  rent,  but  on  the  loss  of  records, 
and  then  hasten  on  to  the  time  when  we  have  documentary 
evidence  to  guide  us.  Some  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  the  muniment  room  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  in  the  Old 
Guildhall  of  that  city,  and  there -saw  neatly  tied  up  and  docketed, 
innumerable  parchment  rolls  containing  the  records  of  the  Merchant 
Guild,  running  back  to  the  times  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
Kings.  It  was  the  fashion  of  our  forefathers  to  keep  records  in  this 
form,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  have  survived.  But  Leicester 
had  from  very  early  times  its  Guildhall,  and  therefore  a  permanent 
place  of  deposit  for  its  records,  while  in  Sheffield  there  was  no 
Townhall  until  1700,  when  the  burgery,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Duke  of  iSTorfolk,  built  one  at  the  church  gates.  The  town  chest 
was  the  sole  place  of  safety  for  records,  and  any  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  local  administration  of  small  communities  is 
aware  that  the  overseers'  chest,  to  which  the  town  chest  of  Sheffield 
would  bear  some  likeness,  displays  a  strong  tendency  to  get  lost 
every  few  years.  The  Sheffield  chest  woidd  in  time  become 
inconveniently  full,  and  old  rolls  may  have  been  cleared  out  to 
make  room  for  newer  ones ;  or  by  a  thousand  mischances  the  parch- 
ment skins,  on  which  were  chronicled  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  our  ancestors,  may  have  disappeared.  At  all  events  they  are 
gone ;  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Church  Burgesses  and  the  Town  Burgery  were  induced  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Bray  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bound  paper  books  for  their 
accounts,  do  we  find  these  interesting  particulars  surviving. 

The  time  of  the  Reformation  caused  great  disturbance  among 
the  local  institutions  of  Sheffield.  From  the  30th  Henry  VIII. 
a  portion  of  the  town  property  had  been  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  three  priests  to  assist  the  Vicar,  and  on  the  plea  that  this 
was  a  superstitious  use,  the  Commissioners  of  Edward  VI.  confiscated 
to  the  Crown  an  income  valued  at  £17  19s.  4d.  The  whole  of  the 
town  property  then  yielded  £27  a  year;  and  while  the  sum  of 
XI 7  9s.  4d.  was  being  paid  to  the  receiver  of  the  royal  revenues  for 
the  County  of  York,  we  may  assume  that  the  balance,  £9  10s.  8d., 
was  still  at  the  service  of  the  town.  When  however  in  1566  the 
accounts  of  the  Town  Burgery  emerge  to  light,  we  find  the  public 
income  amounting  to  only  £7  7s.  Od.  ;  and  though  in  1570  the 
rental  of  the  Church  Burgesses  had  increased  to  £36  16s.  lid., 
that  of  the  Burgery  was  still  £7  7s.  Od.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
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that  the  incorporated  body  had  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
town. 

From  this  point,  however,  the  thread  of  my  discourse  will  leave 
the  Church  Burgesses,  and  pursue  its  devious  way  among  the  old 
accounts  of  the  Town  Trust,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  by 
extracts  how  the  Burgery  of  Sheffield  discharged  the  functions  of 
municipal  government  after  the  manner  of  a  Merchant  Guild. 

*The  Town  Collector  in  1566  was  Thomas  Scargell,  and  the  first 
recorded  payment  is  one  of  26s.  8d.  to  John  Osboston,  "  for  pointing 
of  the  Bridge,  called  our  Lady  Bridge."  The  labourers  employed 
received  7d.  a  day,  besides  an  allowance  of  bread  and  ale.  In  the 
same  year  occured  payments  for  the  repair  of  the  "  Sheate  Bridge," 
for  "  laying  stone  at  the  church  yard  nook  in  the  highway  " ;  and 
15d.  was  spent  on  "  four  of  the  burgesses  their  dinners  and  Edward 
Pavey's  the  said  4*^  July  at  Walton's."  Such  entries  as  these  are 
of  yearly  occurrence.  In  the  following  year  occur  several  entries 
illustrative  of  our  subject.  The  bridge  is  paved  from  one  end  to 
the  other  "  where  need  "  requireth  at  a  cost  of  30s.  4d.  was  spent  in 
carrying  a  criple  to  the  next  constable.  A  new  bill  shaft  for  the 
town  harness  cost  2d.  In  the  next  item  we  see  the  Burgery  dealing 
with  the  Queen's  Commissioners  about  a  tax.  "  Item  p^  the  G*^ 
day  of  Jany.  for  the  constable  and  four  men  costs  and  charges  to 
Mexboro  to  appear  before  the  Queen's  majesty's  commissioners  for 
the  subsedy,  3s.  8d." 

In  1568  the  burgesses  paid  for  one  tax  due  within  the  year 23s.  4d., 
and  in  1569  23s.  more,  being  the  last  payment.  "  Item  paid  for 
paving  in  the  town  street  against  Henry  Swifts  and  so  to  Sleeks, 
14s.  lid."  Here  is  an  entry  relating  to  the  raising  and  equipping 
soldiers  called  out  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  called  in  history  the  Northern 
Eebellion.  "  Delivered  the  26*11  (j^y  of  Nov.  and  the  10*^  of  Feb., 
of  Good  Friday,  and  Sembley  Tuesday,  at  these  four  sundry  times 
which  employed  for  the  furniture  of  the  soldiers  as  appeareth  in 
the  latter  end  of  this  book  by  the  said  collectors,  £6  Is.  8d." 

The  accounts  are  singularly  full  and  explicit  in  relating  all 
expenses  to  which  the  town  was  put  during  this  rebellion. 

First  we  have  the  record  of  two  taxes  levied,  one  in  November, 
1569,  and  the  other  in  February,  1570,  the  first  realizing  £7  9s.  Od., 
and  the  second  £3  lis.  lOd.  The  names  of  the  tax-payers,  and 
the  sums  paid  by  each,  are  given. 

Then  Ave  come  to  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
was  spent.  The  total  cost  to  the  town  of  this  warlike  preparation 
was  £27  6s.  5^d.,  raised  in  the  following  Avay,  though  the  details 
do  not  agree  with  the  sum  total  : — 

VOL.  XIII.,  PT.  II.  s 
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was  taken  from  the  common  box. 

one  year's  rent,  ending  Christmas,  15G9. 

the  proceeds  of  the  first  tax. 
„  „  „        second  tax. 

j'Eeceived  of  Nich.   Stanyforde  and  Eras.  Swift 
(     for  the  rest  of  their  reckoning. 

Received  over  paid  for  two  jacks. 
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Four  township  men  were  equipped  in  November  at  a  cost  of 
£9  5s.  Gd.,  and  sent  to  York;  and  12  soldiers  lay  in  Doncaster  at 
a  cost  of  £10  14s.  S^d. 

The  names  of  the  four  soldiers  who  went  to  York  were — 
Lawrence  Sutton. 
Nye  Atkinson. 
John  Tryckett. 
Edward  Ygnaran. 

Their  boots  cost  5s.  and  5s,  6d.  a  pair ;  their  sculls  20^.  a  piece, 
4  capps  for  the  said  sculls  IG^^.  a  piece. 

A  jack  cost  4s.  6d.,  and  2  yds.  of  cloth  to  cover  a  jack,  14^. 
2^.  was  the  cost  of  covering  a  scull,  and  6<^.  that  of  covering  a  jack. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  preparations  our  homely  and 
most  practical  ancestors  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  man's 
stomach  for  fighting  depended  very  much  upon  the  supply  of 
his  stomach  with  meat  and  drink.  Sheffield  would  have  been  ill- 
fitted  to  meet  the  rebels  had  the  free  burgesses  gone  without  dinner ; 
and,  moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  commune  or  guild  was  the  very 
genius  of  the  banquet.  Therefore,  amid  war's  alarms,  side  by  side 
with  entries  for  bills  and  pikes,  jacks  and  daggers,  we  read  as 
follows : — 

''Item  -p^.  the  25*^  of  November  for  12  of  the  honest  men's 
dinners  of  the  town  at  Walton's,  3s.  8d." 

That  was  a  Friday,  eleven  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion.  The  road  between  Doncaster  and  York  was  said  to  be 
already  occupied  by  the  rebel  forces,  the  whole  country  was  in 
alarm  ;  Sir  Ealph  Sadler,  with  a  special  commission  from  the  Council, 
making  a  detour  by  Hull,  had  reached  York  on  the  Thursday, 
finding  the  Earl  of  Sussex  with  only  2,500  foot  and  500  horse  to 
meet  an  insurgent  army  exaggerated  by  rumour  to  G,000  foot  and 
1,000  horse,  when  twelve  honest  men  of  Sheffield  sat  down  to  dine 
at  Walton's,  and  spent  3s.  8d.  as  they  talked  over  the  excitement 
of  the  time. 

In  February,  two  soldiers  in  white  coats,  should  have  gone  to 
Doncaster,  but  their  services  were  not  required.  Their  names  were 
Tryckett  and  Sutton,     In  April  there  was  a  muster  of  blue  coats 
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raised  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  from  the  Queen  to  Sir  Ealpli  Sadler, 
dated  Hampton,  11th  March,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  reign.  This 
warrant  set  forth  that  it  was  necessary  to  levy  and  send  a  number 
of  horsemen  towards  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  Sadler 
was  directed,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  and  his  officers,  to  summon 
the  persons  named  in  a  schedule  to  furnish  their  quota.  For  the 
demylance  the  horse  was  to  be  of  good  strength,  able,  with  all  the 
furniture  to  travail  and  do  service ;  and  the  man  to  serve  upon  him 
must  be  armed  with  armour,  having  rest  for  a  lance.  The  light 
horsemen  should  be  armed  at  least  with  a  corslett,  a  weapon  or  light 
staff,  and  a  pistol.  The  coats  of  either  of  the  horsemen  may  be  of 
cloth  and  of  colour  blue.  These  particulars  I  gather  from  the 
Sadler  Papers.  Now  for  our  local  account.  It  is  headed,  "  Charges 
for  setting  forth  the  soldiers  in  April  with  the  blue  coat  as  followeth." 
From  the  particulars  we  learn  that  these  blue  coats  mustered  at 
Ecclesfield.  The  two  Sheffield  men  were  Arthur  Clayton,  and  the 
useful  and  warlike  John  Tryckett,  who  seems  to  have  been  ready  to 
serve  his  Queen  and  country  in  any  and  every  form.  The  blue 
cloth  for  Tryckett's  coat  cost  7s.  lOd.,  and  he  received  3s.  4d.  more 
for  hose  and  shoes.  A  yard  and  a  half  of  fustian  for  Tryckett's 
doublet  cost  2s.  6d.  ;  canvass  and  buttons  for  the  same,  11^. ;  making 
coat  and  doublet,  16^.  For  the  pommel  of  a  sword  and  mending 
of  the  same,  12^-  Altogether  these  two  blue  coats  cost  <£2  9s.  lid., 
and  as  there  are  no  charges  for  arms,  or  for  Clayton's  clothes,  we 
must  assume  they  had  been  provided  under  some  of  the  previous 
accounts. 

I  must  now  hasten  on,  or  I  shall  be  detaining  you  too  long 
with  the  details  of  these  accounts ;  but  one  or  two  extracts  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  contention  that  the  Sheffield  Burgery  practic- 
ally discharged  the  functions  of  a  Merchant  Guild. 

Thompson  (p.  57)  speaks  of  that  humble  functionary  the  bell- 
man, who,  in  those  times,  when  writing  and  printing  were  mysteries 
hidden  from  the  many,  was  the  summoning  officer  of  the  guild,  and 
called  the  burgesses  together  by  ringing  a  handbell.  The  same 
practice  held  good  in  Sheffield.  In  1588  Alexander  the  bellman 
received  G*^.  for  his  pains.  In  1593,  "  given  to  the  Bellman  boy  4^." 
Perhaps  some  of  you  may  still  be  famiHar  with  that  resplendent 
functionary  who  wears  the  town  livery  and  may  occasionally  be 
seen  with  his  brightly  polished  bell  resting  on  his  arm,  whose  salary 
formed  an  item  in  the  Trust  Accounts  at  their  last  publication. 

The  Leicester  Guild  Accounts  begin  in  1257,  and  show  that  that 
body  raised  and  expended  the  public  finances  {Tltompson,  p.  63). 
There  were  charges  for  bread  and  wine  consumed  at  the  feasts,  for 
repair  of  bridges,  presents  to  the  Judges,  and  many  other  objects. 

The  Mayor  or  Alderman  of  the  Guild  rendered  his  account  yearly, 
just  as  the  collector  of  the  burgage  rents  did  to  the  Free  Tenants  of 
Sheffield. 
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At  Newcastle-under-Lyne  the  burgesses  could  require  a  periodical 
production  of  weapons  by  the  townsmen  {Thompson,  p.  95),  and  we 
shall  see  the  Sheffield  Burgery  constantly  exercising  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  Brentano  says  guild  funds  were  applied 
were : — 

The  erection  of  poor  houses,  hospitals,  and  schools  ; 

Loans  to  brethren  carrying  on  trade ; 

Dowry  to  orphans ; 

Gifts  to  the  poor,  to  pilgrims,  and  other  helpless  people ; 

Shooting  at  the  popinjay  with  the  town  bow ;  &c.,  &c. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  that  such  payments  as  these  were 
regularly  made  by  the  burgery  of  Sheffield. 

Eeferences  to  the  town  harness  or  weapons  occur  continually. 
A  bill  shaft  for  the  town  harness  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  2d.  in 
1567.  Eepairs  of  the  nare  butt  and  far  butt  on  the  Sembly  green, 
or  the  Wicker,  constantly  recur.  A  string  for  the  town's  bow  cost 
Id.  in  1573,  and  in  the  same  year  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strict 
enquiry  into  the  whereabouts  of  the  town  harness.  These  are  some 
of  the  entries  : — 

"  Item  p^.  for  drink  to  some  of  the  burgesses  when  they  went 
about  the  Town  to  look  for  the  Township  harness,  4^  " 

"  Item  p*^.  to  John  Wright  the  9*^  day  of  October  for  one  Jack 
to  serve  the  Town  if  need  require,  5^.  8^." 

At  the  end  of  the  account  was  entered  an  inventory  of  the 
weapons  these  burgesses  found,  and  the  hands  in  whose  keeping  they 
were. 

"  Harness  bought  of  WiUm  Graye  my  Lord's  man  for  the  use  of 
the  Town  remaining  in  these  men's  hands  following." — 

James  Haldsworth  had  a  corslett,  a  breastplate,  a  backpiece,  and 
a  headpiece,  and  a  morrys  pike  head. 

Wm.  Ellis  had  a  callyver,  a  burganett,  a  flape,  and  a  touchboxe. 

Edward  Hellyifield  had  two  jacks,  a  sallett,  two  steel  caps,  a 
bow,  a  shief  of  arrows,  a  pair  of  splints,  and  27  chains. 

So  much  for  harness. 

The  zeal  of  the  Burgery  for  education  was  kept  within  moderate 
limits,  for  the  only  entry  on  the  subject  I  have  noticed  was  one  in 
1570,  when  on  the  12th  day  of  May  there  was  given  to  Henry 
Cocke,  the  Schoolmaster,  in  Reward,  5s. 

The  entries  of  payments  to  poor  persons  are  numerous.  In  1573 
we  read — 

"  Itm  given  to  poor  Gates  wife  widdow  being  very  sick  and 
almost  famyched  for  lack  of  food  to  her  self  and  her 
chDdren,  16^." 
1580.    "It.  to  olde  Atkinson  being  very  sick,  12^." 
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In  1697  the  burgery  built  a  workhouse  on  a  croft  whicli  they 
leased  from  the  Church  Burgesses  at  a  rental  of  10s.  a  year.  In 
1631  we  see  something  like  a  poor  rate. 

"  Eec^.  from  the  constables  wK  they  had  gathered  of  the 
sessment  towards  the  apparelling  of  twenty  poor  children 
for  the  workhouse,  £19  lis.  6d." 
P*^.  "  for  the  charge  and  what  was  given  to  John  Pendleton 
who  came  to  have  been  a  master  at  the  workhouse,  7s.  6d." 
"To  Whittaker  and  Hilton  for  the  like,  2s.  6d." 
From  the  year  1656  occur  many  entries  relating  to  the  alms- 
house, but  I  cannot  be  sure  what  alms-house  is  referred  to. 

,    As  an  example  of  loans  to  distressed  workmen  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

1682.    "  Let  out  to  20  scissorsmiths  on  bond,  £200."     Goods  were 
afterwards  taken  in  part  payment  of  this  loan. 
The  following  are  a   few  examples,  out  of  many,  where  the 
burgesses  made  presents  to  distinguished  persons,   or  entertained 
them  in  the  town  : — 
1624.    "For  wine  bestowed  on  the  Lord  Darcie  when  he  came  to 

proclaim  King  Charles,  5s." 
1631.    "For  wine  and  sug^  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  17s." 
1682.    "To  Mr.  Pegg  for   wine  for  the  gentlemen  who  came  to 

the  Cutlers'  feast,  £4  6s.  8d." 
1684.    "To   John    Winter   towards    entertaining   the   Lords   and 
gentlemen  at  the  Cutlers'  feast,  £6   10s.  Od." 
As  examples  of  payments  to  travellers,  helpless  people,  or  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  I  select  the  following: — 
1577.    "It.  given  to  Cowper's  wife  towards  the  bringing  of  her  son 
to  London,  12^" 

1580.  "  Given  to  Anne  Shawe  and  Anne  Broxsoppe  towards  their 

apparel  when  they  went  to  London,  10s. 
"  Item  given  to  Edward  Hellyefeld  to  set  a  Eoog  furth  of 

the  Town,  8^. 
"  It.  p^.  for  carrying  of  certain  rogues  to  liotherham,  2s. 
"  It.  to  Lawrence  Bereley  towards  the  charges  to  carry  his 

boy  up  to  London,  2s." 

1581.  "It.  given  to  the  constables  for  to  give  to  a  poor  blind  man 

who  had  the  Queen's  letters  patent,  6*^." 
1585.    It.  payd  for  a  sheet  to  wind  a  jDoore  boye  that  died  in  the 

Town,  12d 
"  dd,  to  Ed.  Hellyefield  for  to  give  to  Wood  wife  when  she 

and  her  son  Gilbert  were  sick,  18*^. 
"  It.  given  to  Hyne  wife  and  Glover  wife  when  their  children 

went  up  to  London,  6s.  8d. 
"  Was  given  to  Edward  Hellyefield  for  2  weeks  watching  to 

the  Town  when  the  plague  was  in  Doncaster  the  last 

year,  3s.  6d." 
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1588.    "It'^.  given  to  Edwd.  Hellyefeld,  junr.  when  he  went  to 

dwell  at  London,  2s." 
1586.    "It.  given  to  a  poor  woman  that  came  from  London  that 
was  got  with  child  with  E^.  B.,  2s. 
"It'^.  p^.  to  Hellyefield  for  writing  all  the  names  of  the 

brewers  in  ye  town,  4<^. 
"  IV^.  given  to  Wm.  Shemelde  ye  constable  towards  the 

burying  of  a  poor  man  that  died  at  the  coal  pitt,  2s.  7d. 
"  It.  given  to  Wm.  Selverton  for  to  pay  for  a  winding  sheet 

for  John  Goddeyre,  12^. 
"  It.    dd.   to  Wm.    Skargell  to    give  to  a  poor  wench  of 
Crosebyes  going  to  service,  12^^." 
In  1592  we  catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  severe  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  Eoman  Catholics. 

"  It.  to  Yowle  [constable]  for  to  bear  his  charges  in  carrying 
a  young  maid  to  Mr.  Kookesbie,  who  was  inspector  of 
papistry,.  12^^." 
"  It.  p^.  to  Tho.  Yowle  to  here  his  charges  to  York  when 
he  went  with  a  papist,  7s." 

1593.  ''  Given  to  ye  constables  for  the  conveying  of  a  maid  forth 

of  the   Town  that  came   from  London  in  time  of  the 

plague,  8d  " 
Even  the  charity  of  the  burgesses  could  not  guard  against  cases 
of  starvation.     In  1593  these  entries  occur  : — 

"  It.  given  to  .     .     .  Woodrotf  being  the  coroner  towards 

his  charges  in  coming  to  bury  old  Jugle  wife  who  was 

slain  with  darth,  5s." 
"  It.  lA  to  W»\  Clarke  and  W^.  Ellycott  ye  constables  this 

year  for  the  charges  for  burying  old  Jugle  wife  who  was 

slain,  2s.  8d." 

1594.  "  First  paid  to  the  coroner  for  his  fee  or  paines  for  the  death 

of  that  maid  who  feloniously  killed  herself  by  cutting  her 

own  throat  at  Jo  :  Cres wicks,  7s. 
"  It.  p*^.  to  ye  constable  at  ye  death  of  Mchas.  Twigg  boye 

that  was  drowned,  7s. 
"  It.  p^.  to  Yowle  for  carrying  a  thief  to  York  who  did  steal 

two  heiffers  from  Sawersbie  of  Bridgehouses,  8^. 
"It.  p^.  to  Colborne  for  going  for  the  coroner  to  enquire  of 

the  death  of  Nichas.  Harteley  his  wife,  2s." 
1597.    "P'^.  to  Thomas  Hodgson  for  going  for  the  crowner  at  the 

death  of  a  child  which  was  still  born  at  Vidua  Shawt 

house,  16^. 
"Item  p^.  to  the  crowner  at  the  death  of  Adam   Mylnes 

wife  who  was  drowned,   6s. ;    and  to   Geo.  Bate,   Tho. 

Godgston  and  one  Sytwell  watching  her  in  the  well  the 

16  &  17  of  February,  2s.  Id. 
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"  ^M  ■  f^M^lr'"  ^  Pr  "'™, '"  '=''"''=''  ^y  commandment  of 
Mr.  Bailifre  and  others,  2<^." 

1601.    Itm    p-i.  for  a  sheet  for  a  poor  wench  ^v^  was  drowned  in 
the  mill  dam.     Vid.  Webster  maid,  16<i." 

,--l»  ^r.'f,*"',"'  °"'  '""  P''^'  ^""^  ^^"^  "^^'^^  in  158*.  suggest  the 
dea  that  the  burgesses  kept  the  standard  measures  for  th?  town  ■ 

the  Man™  ^^  ^''''''  '''"'"  '"  "'"  ''""'''  "^  '''^  ^""^'^  "^ 

!^!!'    !!  ?"■  ^'"' '°  ™"''''  Dancks  iron  for  to  make  a  yard  wand  7"  " 
1584.    "It».  to  George  Hinchleff  for  making  a  iron  ehain  for  the 

Standard  mett  &  mending  the  same  mett,  12^V' 
Several  entries  refer  to  the  sumptuary  laws  of  EKzabeth's  reign. 

1577.    "Itm.  pd  to  the  Queens  comm^.  forfeiture  of  not  wearina°of 

caps,  x^"  ^ 

1580.    "It^.  pd  to  ye  commr.  for  hatts  &  caps,  6s.  8d." 

Extracts  such  as  these,  possessing  more  or  less  interest,  might 
be  multiphed  indefinitely;  but  I  have  quoted  enough  to  prove  that 
the  municipal  government  of  Sheffield  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Collector,  and  the 
free  tenants,  under  the  name  of  the  Burgery,  which  formed  in  effect 
though  not  m  name,  a  Merchant  Guild.  ' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  Craft  Guild,  called  the  Cutlers'  Company 
assumed  such  an  importance  in  the  town  as  to   overshadow  the 
J^urgery ;  and  for  many  years  before  the  Eoyal  Charter  of  incorpora- 
tion m  1843,  the  Master  Cutler,  and  not  the  Town  Collector,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief    officer  of  the  town.     The  grant  of  a 
charter  gave  Sheffield  all  the  benefits  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  j  but  we  must  not  let  our  modesty  deceive  us  into  the  belief  that 
the  municipal  history  of  Sheffield  begins  in  1843.     As  townsmen 
we  may  look  back  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  and  see  our  liberties 
won  from  a  feudal  lord,  who  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
his  tenants,  when,  in  1265,  they  with  him  were  involved  in°one 
common  ruin  by  the  burning  of  town,  church,  and  castle,  durincr 
the  Wars  of  the  Barons.     For  more  than  three  hundred  years  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  the  Burgery  accounts  showing  how  our 
ancestors  raised  taxes,  equipped  soldiers,  mended  their  ways,  relieved 
the  necessitous,  looked  well  to  the  defence  of  house   and  home, 
entertained  strangers,  maintained  their  chartered  rights,  helped  the 
Yicar  in  his  poverty,  and  generally  managed  the  affairs  of  their  little 
community;  and  now  that  the   power   of  local  government  has 
passed  from  the  small  body  of  freeholders  to  the  43,601  burgesses, 
whose  names  figure  on  the  roll  of  voters  for  the  year  1875,  the 
more  ancient  Burgery  is  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  dignity  to 
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spend  its  revenues  for  public  uses  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  I  have 
not  endeavoured  in  this  Paper  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the 
Burgery.  That  was  ably  done  nearly  forty-eight  years  ago  by  our 
late  colleague,  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  in  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the 
History  of  the  Bvrgery  of  Sheffi^eld,  commonly  called  the  Town  Trust. 
To  that  essay  my  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary.  The 
Burgery  or  Town  Trust  has  of  late  years  increased  greatly  in 
importance,  owing  to  the  augmented  value  of  the  property  entrusted 
to  its  management.  Instead  of  an  income  of  £7  7s.  Od.,  as  it  had  in 
1566,  the  accounts  for  last  year  showed  an  income  of  £4,739  16s.  3d., 
all  spent  for  the  advantage  of  the  town ;  and  you  will  all,  I  know, 
join  me  in  hoping  that  this  fine  property  may  long  continue  to  be 
administered  for  the  public  advantage,  with  the  honesty  and  the 
ability  that  has  characterized  the  management  of  the  Town  Trust, 
and  made  it  the  most  esteemed  of  our  public  elective  bodies. 


END    OF    VOLUME    XIII. 
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